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ADVERTISEMENT. 


THE  desire  that  has  been  generally  ex* 
pressed^  to  have  the  Aobicultu&al  Survbts 
of  the  KiNGa)OM  reprinted^  with  the  additional 
Communications  which  have  been  received  since 
the  Original  Reports  were  circulated^  has  in- 
duced the  Board  op  Agriculture  to  come  to  a 

resolution  to  reprint  such  as  appear  on  the  whole 
fit  for  publication. 

It  is  proper  at  the  same  time  to  add«  that  the 
Board  does  not  cotiuder  itself  responsible  for 
every  statement  contained  in  the  Reports  thus 
reprinted,  and  that  it  will  thankfully  acknowledge 
any  additional  information  which  may  still  be 
communicated. 


N.  B.  Letters  to  the  Board,  may  be  addressed 
to  Sir  3 onjx  Sinclair,  Bart.  M.P.  the  President, 
No.  32^  Sackville- Street,  Piccadilly,  London. 
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ERRATA. 


Fage    4,  line    I,  fir  1,512,468,  read  1^12^^. 

—    S,for  968,149,300,  rr«/ 968,149TTr- 

•7-'    15,  -^   6i  fir  accruion^  r«u/ sfccrcdoiu 

—  17,  —  20,  /or  iirid,  rraJ  acidl 

T-    —    —  29,  a/itrr  chisscllv,  read  when  dry. 

—  32,' — 24,'yi»r  loam, 'rw^  low; 
T-    49,  —  1 2, /or  flying,  read  plying, 
■i— ■   54,  —  25,  fl^#r  apply,  reajB.%. ' 

—  61,  —    5  from  the  bottom,  yir  acre,  r^«</ annum. 
•^  .  .669  —    8>  y*r  absorbing,  r^a/'SSuidiicting. 

—  77,  —  10,  y»r  Kingbclose,  rM</kragscIcre. 
-    r*  131^  -^  20,  o^/^)'  diu)g«  rfiid  Sire  laid  on. 

—  l80,  *—    t,  tf/><-r  has,  »yr»//l>cen. 

—  .187,  —    S  from  ilxe  bottom, /or  lb,  rMr</ sliillings. 
SfVfierlty  read  it, 
6,  after  s<i\vn,  read  of  June  18. 
9  from  the  bottom,  after  deprives,  read^  t)ie  farmer. 

6  and  7,  deleiheir  stems  ana  foHajre.* 

7  from  the  bottom,  for  eddits,  rea^  adits. 
12,  a/>«r  than,  rr<i^  patriotic  as.  '     '      . 

2  from  the  bottom,  y«r  races,  r^^aZ  traces. 

5;ffier€00,deleh     . 

6^ 'ojfier  which  ii^  read  tiOW  *. 

J—  499,  —  20,  afier  hence,  rM^it  is. 
^  -500,  —   2  from  the- bottom,  ir/)^  nativei  rM^short-wooUed. 

—  4O8,  —    9  from  the  bottom,  fir  per  acre,  read  per  ann. 


--  189,  — 

—  190,  — 
T-  870,  — . 

—  271,  — 

—  275,  -- 

—  307,  — 

—  356,  — 
.-427,  ~ 

—  480,  — 
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THE  Survey  of  the  County  of  Devon  being 
completed,  and  the  Report  on  the  Agriculture, 
Manufactures,  and  Commerce  of  that  District 
delivered  over  to  the  Honourable  Board  of  Agri- 
cuhure;  at  the  desire  of  the  President,  Sir  John 
Sinclair,  the  Surveyor  in  May  last  entered  upon 
8  similar  examination  of  the  County  of  Hants,  in 
which  pursuit  he  has  been  closely  engaged  to  the 
present  time.  Although  on  a  distant  view,  the 
genera!  circumstances  of  this  County  did  not  pro- 
mise to  exhibit  the  like  variety,  or  tend  in  the 
same  degree  to  excite  so  large  a  portion  of  inte- 
rest in  the  agricultural  observer  as  the  County 
of  Devon,  yet,  on  a  close  examination,  a  iiuntibef 
of  interesting  points  occurred  to  notice,  sufficient, 
it  is  hoped,  to  render  the  subsequent  pages  in 
some  degree  useful,  by  showing,  in  cases  under  a 
judicious  course  of  husbandry,  the  extent  of  be- 
nefit to  which  the  natural  resources  of  the  Coun- 
try may  be  carried,  and  in  others,  details  of  agri- 
cultural management  highly  beneficial  at  home, 
and  applicable  to  similar,  but  perhaps  remote  dis- 
tricts, in  the  united  kingdom. 
To  this  end,  the  utmost  care  has  been  taken 
describe  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  substrata 
a  3  gene- 
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VI  INTRODUCTION. 

generally,  but  more  particularly  whenever  the 
common  husbandry  of  a  district  has  been  so  con- 
ducted,  as  to  carry  through  all  its  stages  peculiar 
excellence :  with  regard  to  any  difference  in  cli- 
mate^  wherever  exemplary  practices  may  have 
occurred,  the  judicious  imitator  in  other  parts  of 
the  British  Isles,  will  necessarily  accommodate 
tiis  practice  to  such  slight  deviations  in  season,  as 
the  locality  of  his  situation  diemands ;  which  done^ 
^e  may  fairly  calculate  on  the  results  hereafter 
detailed  in  such  cases. 

The  human  mind  being  uniformly  employed  in 
the  same  pursuit,  impelled  with  a  desire  of  obtain-* 
iog  some  good  it  is  not  already  in  the  possession 
ofy  the  variety  of  attractions  by  which  it  is  drawn, 
even  with  the  same  impulse,  often  leads  to  dis** 
similar  conclusions ;  but  as  the  cause  of  this  va- 
riety of  judgment  is  in  Nature,  it  may  be  fairly 
deemed  applicable  to  the  public  good«  The  in- 
terchange of  these  impressions,  but  more  espe- 
cially of  the  trials  and  experience  resulting  from 
them,  is  of  the  very  first  concern  in  the  exten- 
sion of  human  happiness ;  as  thereby  we  become 
acquainted  with  the  conceptions  and  practical 
knowledge  of  each  other.  Herein  is  clearly  to  be 
seen  the  utility  of  disseminating  sound  and  useful 
information  in  every  branch  of  knowledge  sub- 
servient to  the  purposes  of  life ;  and  hence  in 
the  promulgation  of  such  knowledge  and  expe- 
dience among  otherSj  is  seen  the  propriety  of 

publish- 
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publishing  the  County  Reports ;  all  of  which 
emanating  from  such  high  authority,  ought  (in' 
the  humble  estimation  of  the  Author  of  the  fol- 
lowing pages)  to  pass  the  closest  examination,  as 
to  the  import  and  tendency  of  the  statements, 
facts,  and  opinions  they  convey;  for  although 
the  Honourable  Board  does  not  consider  itself 
responsible  for  every  statement  or  opinion  con- 
tained in  such  Reports,  still  the  Report  issuing 
under  the  authority  of  the  Board,  must  necessa- 
rily carry  with  it  in  the  public  estimation  the 
sanction  of  that  Honourable  Institution  ;  and 
which  cannot  fail  of  making  a  much  stronger  im- 
pression upon  the  public  mind,  than  if  it  had 
flowed  spontaneously  from  the  pen  of  an  indl- 
viduaL 
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GEOGRAPHICAL  STAT£  AND  CIRCUMSTANCES. 


Ancient  Histori/. 

IXAMPSHIRE,  or  the  county  of  Hants^  called  by 
the  Saxons  Hamtunscjre,  from  Hampton,  since 
called  Southampton.  It  vizs  afterwards  callcfl  Hamp* 
teschyre ;  and  hence  its  present  name  of  Hampshire  and 
Hants  are  derived. 

At  the  invasion  of  the  Romans,  a  great  part  of  the 
coonty  was  possessed  by  the  Regnt  and  the  Belgee.  The 
former  were  a  tribe  of  Ancient  Britons,  and  the  Belgas 
a  people  of  Germany,  who,  on  passing  the  Rhine,  pos« 
seised  themselves  of  a  part  of  Ganl,  and  tlien  sailed 
over  to  the  south-west  coast  of  Britain,  in  order  to 
jriander  the  inhabitants,  and  carry  back  their  spoil ; 
but  liking  the  country,  they  drove  out  theBritonsi 
took  poasession  of  the  country,  and  were  found  by  Cat^ 
sar  whea  be  made  bis  first  expedition  into  Britain. 
This  country  is  thought  Xo  be  the  first  that  wholly 
HANTS.]  B  submitted 
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9  ANCIENT    UlSTOHY* 

submitted  to  the  Romans.  Though  less  than  many 
others  in  Eng'Ialfid,  it  had  six  Roman  stations ;  and  ii?e 
are  informM  6y  a  yety  ernihtot  ahtiquarikli,  that  a 
Roman  road  ran  parallel  to  the  great  Ikeiiing-street, 
from  the  south-west  io  the  tiOrth-^t,  beginning  at  the 
sea-coast,  and  ending  at  the  sea-coast  in  Suffolk. 

The  BeIg£B  kept^pDssesston  of  tire  country  sixty  years 
after  the  firsl  landing  of  the  Saxons  under  Hcngist ;  but 
Cordric,  the  founder  of  the  kingdom  of  the  West  Sax- 
ons, landing  at  Chardford  in  the  b(^inning  of  the  sixth 
century,  reduced  all  the  southern  shore,  as  far  as  the 
country  of  the  Darononii,  to  liis  authority.  The  pos- 
terity of  Cordric  ruled  (he  whole  country  of  the  Belgse 
ffir  tevetni  gcbttistitifts ;  biit  at  length  thii  totiiity  *as 
taken  from  it,  and  for  a  time  erected  into  a  petty  king- 
dom . 

In  (he  reign  of  King  Ethelbert,  and  the  year  860,  the 
Danes  invaded  the  Isle  of  Wight,  ravaged  all  before 
thkin  08  far  as  Winchester;  but  as  they  Stere rettirnrnf ^ 
Osric,  earl  of  Haroptbn,  assisted  by  the  men  6(  Berl^- 
shire,  defedted  them,  and  recovered  the  spoils.  After 
Ih6  Saxons  had  been  settled  some  time  iii  these  |>ttTis^ 
they  divided  t^e  country  of  the  Belgae  into  three  couft- 
tte6,  namely,  Somcrsetsliire,  Wiltshire,  and  Hanipshire. 

Upon  this  subject  it  may  be  curious  to  remark  of 
thi6  county,  as  well  as  of  Enghnd  in  general,  that  ihit 
Uottaans  spent  one  century  in  acquiring  a  kingdom^ 
irhich  they  governed  for  four;  the  Saxons  spent  ISO 
years,  and  ruled  459 ;  the  Danes  sp^t  SOO  year^,  and 
telsrned  25 ;  but  the  Normans  spent  one  day  only,  for 
a  reign  df  700  y^ars :  they  continue  to  reigti  still.  It  ii 
easy  to  point  put  some  families  of  Norman  race,  trfao 
yet  enjoy  the  states  won  by  theii-  ancedton  at  tke  battie 
of  ttadtihf  i. 

8BCT. 


HAflptiHiftB  is  t  mdritioie  oouiitj,  gitvata  oh  llA: 
southern  coast  of  the  kingdom,  and  ^hich,  doting 
the  Saxon  heptarchy^  belonged  to  the  kingdom  of 
Wessex.  It  is  bounded  north  by  Berkshire  ;  east^  by 
the  counties  of  Sussex  and  of  Surrey ;  south,  by  the 
English  Channel  and  the  Sound,  which  separates  it 
from  that  part  of  the  county  comprised  within  the 
Me  of  Wi]^ht ;  dhd  ^c^t,  by  the  coiihties  of  Dorset  and 
Wife. 

Tfrelste  of  Wiglht  ifta  dkWtAG^yih  by  the  Britoni, 
TWteij  by  the  Romferts^  ahd  Wieet  by  the  Saxons :  it 
lies  Oh  thb  sottlfatrh  doa^  6F  this  county,  and  is  itr« 
thkitfed  trithiti  it.  The  sttait  which  sepatBtes  it  from 
th^  Mhki  land  is  of  unequal  breadth,  being  about  one 
tnilb  ovtBl"  towards  the  i^estern,  and  about  seven  miles 
tl  its  ^st^n  extreHiitJr.  lii  forin  is  IsOmewhat  rhom- 
i)t)i9Al;  the  diagonal  olr  gi^ticst  length,  from  east  to 
irt^,  S3  miles  ;  and  the  transverse  or  bross  diameter, 
IkMn  trorth  to  south,  abotit  13  tbiles. 

JIWH  in  the  Cowiti/.'^iih  superficial  cohtehts  are 
ttelMfailsd  l>y  the  Author  fl-om  Faden's  large  map  of  the 
county,  at  94;000  acres.  It  is  divided  itito  two  hun« 
drctfs,  billecl  East  and  West  Medina,  and  contains  3D 
jNttfsh^  ot  tithing^ ;  htid  e^^tltisive  of  its  being  at  this 
tithe  a  coti^idetabki  ttiititniy  dep5t,  coittains  about 
S2,NK>  residertt  itdkabitatits.  The  southern  extremity 
of  thb  island  lies  in  abo\it  50o  36f  north  latitude,  and 
about  1^  l^  if^  longitude  from  London. 

Itht  aielei  xit  ili6  cHher  part  of^the  county,  deduced 
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from  the  same  authority,  is  found  to  contain  1,512,468 
square  miles,  or  968,149-3.00  statute  acres;  and  from 
the  enumeration  made  under  the  4l8t  of  his  present  Ma- 
jesty, it  appears  io  contain  a  resident  population  of 
219,656  souls,  and  consequently  averages  about  132f 
to  each  square  mile  of  640  acres. 


SECT.    II.— DIVISIONS. 

Political. — The  above  extent  is  divided  into  52  hun* 
dreds  or  liberties,  vbicb  arc  again  subdivided  into  356 
parishes,  precincts,  hamlets,  and  tithings,  and  one  city, 
Winchester,  which  sends  two  members  to  Parliament, 
and  gives  the  title  of  marquis  to  the  Powlct  family. 

There  arc  19  other  market  towns,  viz.  Southampton, 
which  sends  two  members  to  Parliament,  and  gives  the 
title  of  baron  to  the  Fitzroy  family ;  Andover,  which 
gives  the  title  of  viscount  to  the  Howard  family,  and 
sends  two  members  to  Parliament ;  Lymington,  which 
'  sends  two  members  to  Parliament,  and  gives  the  title 
of  viscount  to  the  family  of  Wallop ;  Christchurch, 
which  sends  two  members  to  Parliament ;  as  do  Stock- 
bridge,  Whitchurch,   and  Petersfield,  with  Newport 
and  Yarmouth,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.    Newton,  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight,    sends  two  members  to  Parliament, 
although  it  is  not  a  market  town.    The  following  mar- 
ket towns  do  not  send  representatives  to  Parliament, 
viz.  Basingstoke,  Alresford,  Alton,  Famham,  Havant, 
Emsworlh,  Kingsclere,  Odiham,  Ringwood,  Rum&ey, 
Fordingbridge,  and  Waltham. 

Among  the  villages,  Titchfield  gives  the  title  of  mar- 
^aia  to  the  Bentinck  family ;  Porchester,  the  title  of 
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baron  to  the  Herbert  family :  St.  Helen's,  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  gives  the*  title  of  baron  to  the  Fitzherbcrt  fa- 
mily ;  Basing,'  the  same  title  to  the  family  of  Powlet: 
Beauley  gives  the  titles  pf  earl  and  baron  to  the  Mon* 
taguc  family ;  Catherington,  the  title  of  baron  to  the 
family  of  Hood  ;  Mountjoy,  the  same  title  to  the  Stu- 
art family ;  Stratfield  Saye,  the  like  honour  to  the  fa- 
mily  of  Pitt ;  and  Farley  Wallop,  a  similar  dignity  to 
the  family  of  Wallop. 

Besides  the  Isle  of  Wight,  the  islands  of  Jersey  and 
Guernsey  are  included  as  parts  of  this  county.  The  first 
of  these  latter  isles  gives  the  title  of  earl  to  the  family 
of  Villiers,  and  the  second  that  of  barou  to  the  family' 
«f  Finch. 

This  county  sends  26  members  to  Parliament,  viz. 
two  for  the  shire,  and  the  others  as  expressed  above ; 
pays  fourteen  parts  of  the  land-tax,  and  produces  960 
men  to  the  national  militia. 

The  New  Forest  occupies  a  Idrge  extent  of  the 
south-western  division  of  the  county ;  and  on  its  south* 
east  aitd  eastern  quarters  are  the  chase  dnd  forests  of 
Bere  and  Bishop's  Waltham,  and  of  Woolmer  and 
AliceHolt.  Parkhnrst  or  Carisbrook  forest,  lyiog  north- 
westwardly  of,  and  at  a  short  distance  from  Newport^ 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  afford,  -with  other  extensive  and 
highly  improvable  wastes  in  the  county,  objects  of  great 
national  concern. 

A  light  sand,  and  gravelly  character,  very  much 
prevails  through  the  greater  parts  of  the  heath  lands. 
A  clay  or  argillaceous  loam,  tempered  with  sand  or 
gravel,  gives  rise  to  the  natural  productions  of  the 
woodland  partB  of  the  forests,  which  consist  of  oak, 
beccb,  elm,  holly,  and  a  considerable  variety  of  un-' 
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der-gfQMflb  ;  all  of  which  will  be  duly  Qoti^  in  ((laU 
prpper  pl^ce.  The  othcir  prpducfions  of  t)us  coup^ 
are,  corn^  sheep,  cattle,  and  hop^*  It  h^JB  be^n  Ipog 
celebrated  lor  its  honey^  aa4  io  afib|:()i^g  i)ie  b<9i| 
bacon  in  the  ki^gdQm•  ^ 

.  Its  Manufactures  consist  of  woolleas,  lpatbeV|  fiil(^| 
bed^tickings,  and  the  coarser  kind  of  eaKbon-^i^r^ } 
and  111  the  naval  arsenal  at  Portsmouth,  fnay  be  ^een  (H\p 
of  tlie  most  important  magazines  intbennitpdl^iiigdoin. 

•  ^cc/i^m^OVfiff.T— Hampshitf  UfB  in  th^  provin<^  qf 
Canterbury  and  dioc^e  of  Winchester,  and  with  the 
county  of  the  town  of  Southampton,,  is  include  \xi  the 
i|FeMera  circuit  of  the  kingdom. 

The  maritime  aclvantages  of  this  county  may  be 
pretty  well  understood  by -a  view  of  the  following  harr 
bours  and  roadsteads  which  we  find  upon  its  coasts, 
viz^  £msworth,  a  depencjency  of  the  harbour  of  Ports- 
niouth ;  Haling  and  Piirtsmouth  harbours,  with  their 
dependencies ;  Botley,  Bustleton,  and  Hamble,  on  the 
riyer  Hambic;  the  inlet  of  Southampton,  with  the 
nHNith  of  the  Itchen  and  Teste  rivers;  their  ship-yards^ 
qad  the  smaller  bavcns  of  Kcdbrid^e,  £ling,  Hitbei 
C^laqd,  and  Fawley ;  the  Beauhy  nver,  with' its  de« 
pendencies,  slips,  and  private  dock-yards;  L^mington, 
or  Bolder-water,  with  a  numbrr  of  small  creeks  througb 
tke  saltings,  ifidiuciing  that  of  Key  haven;  the  harbour 
of  <!)bristchiirch  and  its  branches,  formii^  the  mouth 
of  the  $^our  and  the  Avon  rivers.  In  the  Ii»le  of  Wighit 
are  the  harbours  of  Hithe,  Cowes,  South  Yanpoi^thy 
aad  Brading.  The  roadsteads  which  insqlat^  ^^ 
ao^thern  pari  of  this  county,  and  toxm  U#  ^^  cif 
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Wight,  are  those  of  St.  Helen's,  Mothcrbank,  Spit- 
head,  East  Cowes,  llfinipton-bdy,  and  the  roads  of 
West  Cowes  and  Yarmouth  ;  the  latter  terminated  by 
what  is  commonly  culled  the  Ntx^dU  s,  the  narrow  pas- 
sage or  channel  of  which  is  formed,  by  a  broad  project- 
ing bank  of  shingle  thrown  up  by  the  sea,  and  upon 
which  it  beats  with  great  violence  during  the  most  pre* 
tailing  winds.  This  shingle  is  united  with  the  main 
land  in  the  parish  of  Milton ;  and  upon  its  south-eastern 
extremity  is  erected  Hurst-castle,  built  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Eighth,  as  a  security  for  the  New  Forest, 
and  upon  jrhich  are  mounted  several  pieces  of  cannon, 
which  sweep  round,  and  give  an  absolute  command  of 
the  neck  and  channel  on  every  side. 

The  principal  rivers  which  water  this  county  are  the 
following:  The  Avon  rises  in  Wiltshire,  and  enters 
this  county  near  Fordingbridge,  whence  it  passes 
through  Ringwood,  after  which  it  unites  with  the  river 
Stour  in  the  harbour  of  Christchurch.  The  Teste  rises 
in  the  north  part  of  the  county,  and  running  south- 
wards, forms  several  islands  at  Stockbridgc  ;  thence  it 
passes  through  Rumsey,  and  enters  the  Soutliampton 
inlet  at  Rcdbridge.  The  Itchcn,  also  called  the  Abre, 
has  its  souipce  at  Cjiilton  Candovcr,  near  Alresford, 
whence  it  pursues  a  south \>ardly  course  through  the 
city  of  Winchester,  thence  again  southwardly,  to  its 
junction  with  the  Southaaiptpn  water.  This  river  was 
mc^de  pavigable  from  Southampton  to  Winchester  as 
early  as  the  reign  of  William  the  Conqueror. 

The  batl|ing,  ^nd  other  places  of  most  general  resort, 
on  the  shores  of  this  county,  during  the  summer  sea- 
son, are,  Christchurch,  Muddiford,  Lymington,  Sou- 
thampton, with  Yarmouth,  Cowes,  Ilithe,  Brading,and 
Shankling,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
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Wopdlands  and  the  wastes  of  Bagshoti  clay,  sand^ 
gravel,  and  peat ;  the  last  found  upon  the  wastes  and  in 
some  of  the  enclosed  low  grounds. 

C/ima/e-^Generally  mild  and  indulgent.  A  consi* 
derable  humidity  prevails  through  all  the  lower  parts 
of  this  district ;  and  although  the  winds  from  the  north 
and  easterly  points  bring  a  much  drier  air  than  can  possi« 
biy  be  supposed  to  originate  in  the  woodlands,  still  the 
raw  damps  exhaling  from  this  part  of  the  district,  are 
supposed  to  produce  rheumatisms,  and  to  be  otherwise 
unfriendly  to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants.  The  south- 
westerly winds  are  however  the  most  prevalent :  these 
are  frequently  accompanied  with  fogs,  which  continue 
several  days,  and  are  always  regarded  of  a  genial  na* 
tare.  The  easterly  winds  are  those  only  that  are  dreaded 
£br  their  blighting  qualities,  and  which  are  found,  as 
Vsual,  to  prevail  most  in  the  spring  of  the  year. 

DISTRICT  II. 

Strong  flinty  loams  and  hazel-coloured  mould  on 
chalk,  occasionally  veined  with  gravel :  more  or  less 
peat  in  most  of  the  vallies. 

The  air,  through  the  whole  of  this  district,  is  dry, 
thin,  and  healthy.  The  westerly  gales  are  by  far  the 
roost  common  and  violent ;  but  those  from  the  opposite 
quarter  are  found  most  injurious  to  fruit,  and  repressive 
to  vegetation^  in  the  spring  and  early  part  of  summer. 
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DISTRtCT    lit. 

Halm,  Ritiid,  nnd  gnvelly  lonin,  ciny  and  prnt:  ituN 
nn  round  chieHy  upon  (he  wnstcs  ;  &\so  iii  Woolmq{^J 
Bodin  Alice  Holt  fnn-sts. 

Thrre  is  lUlle  to  b<-  rioliced  on  llie  climate  of  (hu(>l 
iltUricI,  s.iTini;  that  ils  bog  and  monissy  parts,  as  weB  ] 
as  Ibosc  of  (tie  first  district,  arc  siippuhcd  tn  yii4d  yal  j 
pour  in  the  fall  or  the  year,  which  is  thought  to.o 
Bi«Ni  slight  attacks  of  ague  and  fever,  but  seldom  cor 
uiM,  nr  nre  thoDglil  to  be  propngalul  after  the  frost  si 
iu.  The  most  prcvitlent  winds  are  iboK:  which  iiare^J 
bcco  already  noticed. 


Li^Iit  sand  .ind  grarelly  loams,  infrrmised  with  clnj^U 
anil  brick-earth  on  substrata  of  ar^illocfous  and  calca**J 
irnni  marl.     Much  peat  and  turf  moor  prevailin;;  o 
Uie  lieatb  and  low  grounds,  particularly   in  the  furctf^J 
of  Bcre,  Walthnni  Chase,  and  New  Forest. 

A  gnat  mildness  of  climate  dislinguishes  the  whole  of'  I 
this  district.  Tlu:  iveslerly  winds  are  fonnd  to  be  b^'  . 
£tr  (be  most  common  and  violent.  Along  tbc  borden' . 
of  Iho  Sonthamplon  water,  a^ues  and  fevers  still  pre* 
nit,  although  by  no  means  so  general  as  Ibey  were  es^"^ 
perieoced  about  twenty  ycurs  ago. 
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Cbalk  of  Portsdown,  and  (he  islands  of  Portwi  and' " 
lUlitig,  a  strong  tlinly,  and   a  tender  hazcl-enloured  \ 
bam,  prevailing  in  the  iilinds  ami  low  grounds. 
The  climate  of  this  district  virirs  considerably ; 
but  generally  keen  air,  chatacteriies  its  higher 
parts  1 


whilst  the  islands  of  Haling  and  Portsea,  with  the  sur-* 
rounding  shores  of  these  harbours,  are  found,  towards 
tjip  cjq^e  9f  ^Limi^er,  tp  produce  ^g^^es  an^  &vers>  a^d 
a  WWxea)l^<^t  debility  lat  th^  S^5pn,  ^ipqng  many  of 
the  rural  inhabitants. 

»  »  ■ 

X>fSTMlCT  VI*  '    '         ' 

•  North  and  south  borders  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  rough 
strong' clay,  argillaceous  and  calcareous  marl. 

'  The^  southern  division  of  this  district  is  much  ex- 
posed to  the  fury  of  the  westerly  winds ;  whilst  that 
looking  to  the  north,  though  in  a  great  measure  exempt 
from  the  like  turbulence  of  weather,  is  still  not  so  for- 
ward in  its  seasons  by  ten  days  or  a  fortnight.  In  the 
absence  of  the  south-westerly  gales,  nothing  can  exceed 
i\^f'  ^W^nc^^  afud  $alu|j|rity  qf  the  climate  on  tlia  sAUth 
si^e  of  tt^e  island*  1' be  eortherly  winds  seam  little  iq 
a^Gt  tlpip  ^itHatiQQ,  as  thdir  ^orce  fmd  height  are  much. 
4j^\fA  by  tlie  e}eyated  i^age  of  down  and  fprp^t  land, 
which  extends  nearly  east  and  ^^t  thrpugh  the  middl^ 
ol'th^  isl$ind»  ftnd  divide  the  northern  from  the  siaiuth^rn 
qMfirt^r  pf  this  di|tric|.  The  nprtbr^as/^ly  wi^ds  ptQvc 
c^tiemfly  hMrtfuMn  it*  northprn  divisiqp,  byr^t^diQg 
'^[fgiot^i^n  iR  the  spring  of  th^  year,  and  by  the  fpi^r 
cl^  i^fiy  PF^dUQ^  ^mopg  the  eairly  fr^it  ^d  tipples, 
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Tender,  red  sand,  and  gravelly  loam,  with  argilla- 
pepM9  ^  calpanoMs  ipml,  cbf^ll^,  and  its  ^saal  luxqin- 

pai*iwpf^t»3  wd  ifHim  ^nd  ^n\s. 

If  wc tmf^  ^^Wfie  ^qc^  vhtw  ng^  Md  (iwW5  pi»- 
^),  find  %\\f  p)bjef4r<W  ^\m47  Wg^  »»ipi»  the  pU- 

m^\%^  l^€  vmiSMfilft  tftm  dktn^b  mM^u  lOiMi^ 
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rariflj  of  climale  my  where  lo  be  experience  w,  i)U)|^ 
parie  »( ih^  cqanty  ;  them  being  h  diHerence  af  «t  )^4  . 
f  fpflitigbt  in  thfl  seasons  of  lUi!  Si'vi'ulh  Oislricti  h^f 
(w<vn   the   red   snudj  loams  on  llic  soatli  $iile  «f  Ibff  i 
|}offDs,  and  ihc  liglit  rubbly  diameter  of  loil  vi\\ipb  It 
found  hiich  upqutiieDitwHs  Qii  |hctriiorlhi>)(1e.  Tb^air^  1 
Ihtou^h  ihi?  uliiilf  of  tlii«  ifl^id,  )s  fuvaurublp  to  tbq  j 
hutonn  'caHMiluliun  :  miicli  advantage  it  annnallj  <|f!||  ] 
imtl  fnini  il  In  tU  unlK^llby  visilqrc,  pariiculurly  tt|«|i||  J 
adiictrd  witb  pulinnnary  compUinls,  upon  reluii^g for  %i 
fhoTt  tine  (u  its  ^oiitlinn  hordora. 

Tbc  SurTryoT  lins  mucli  to  regret,  that,  during  |)j| 
Itboli:  iirwfiress  (liraiigh  the  county,  he  w;is  not  wo  fo|r^  i 
tunale  ns  lo  meet  tiilh,  or  he^tr  of,  a  single  iudividiii^l  ^i 
•bo  kepi  any  regi^cr  of  tlie  wt^atlicr,  of  itie  qitautitj  (if  I 
nin  Uu(  CiUh,  or  luiy  olber  aieteiirqtflgi^l  t^lfl^t 
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Tki«  dutrict  admits  of  much  variely  io  its  soil  ^d 
ntslnUa,  tbe  leading  distinctions  of  nhich,  tbe  Sur- 
nyor  Till  now  point  out  witb  all  the  accumry  in  bU 
povcT,  that  ns  jus(  an  estimate  as  possible  may  b^ 
formed  of  its  agricultural  economy,  and  the  rcsqiti 
hnnincr  iiotipnl-  To  this  end,  the  description  will  be- 
gin OB  llic  eastern  ei(tfeniiiy  of  Ihn  di«iricl,  in  tbc  ps^ 
riati  of  Aldcrsbot,  and  near  lite  heud  branches  of  l^  ' 
BlavVwaier  river,  issuing  from  TuVesbury-hill. 

Tbe  Miil  nf  the  tillage  bud  norlh-east»ardly  of  tbi| 
MH,  is  grnerally  composed  of  a  darkish-coloured  siinj 
Vui  gTftfcUjf  moubj,  of  4  gooj  dtplb,  aad  Jying  <"(  »» 
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Open  subsoil.  This,  however,  is  frequently  reined  with 
a  brown  loam  of  a  stronger  nature,  and  which,  from  the 

r 

fhoisture  of  its  bottom  in  its  present  state,  is  altogether 
Unfit  for  the  culture  of  turnips. 

The  borders  of  the  Blackwater,  and  its  branches, 
afford  some  narrow  tracts  of  meadow  and  pasture  land, 
the  soil  of  which  is  that  of  a  dark-coloured  sandy  loam 
tfjiOa  a  clay  bottom  ;  but  being  frequently  intercepted 
UTtli'i^ins  of  sand  and  gravel,  produce  innumerable 
iprfflM  and  spongy  places,  occasioning  a  late  and  very 
infenor  vegetation  in  the  beginning  of  summer.  This 
character  6f  the  low  grounds  continues,  with  little  inter- 
mission'  of  superior  lands,  through  Farnborough  and 
Yaiely,  accompanying  the  same  water-course  to  where 
that  river  leaves  the  county  of  Hants,  and  enters  a  de- 
tached parcel  of  the  county  of  Wilts,  situate  near  the 
south-east  corner  of  Berkshire. 

The  soil  which  composes  the  meadows  and  low 
grounds  on  the  Whitewater  river,  and  the  number  of 
small  branches  wliich  head  into  this  district  from  the 
iriver  Auburne,  consist  also  of  a  dark-coloured  sand  and 
gravelly  mould,'  of  a  good  depth,  but  lying  oh  a  va- 
riety of  substrata  of  clay,  loam,  peat,  and  gravel,  and 
which,  as  before  noticed,  is  found  to  abound  very 
much  with  springs,  and  to  be  of  a  very  wet,  spongy, 
and  backward  nature,  and  consequently  producing  a 
very  inferior  herbage. 

The  north  part  of  the  parishes  of  Dogmersfield,  Odi- 
ham.  Gravel,  and  Nately ;  the  whole  of  the  parishes  of 
Winchfield,  Hartley  Wintney,  Elwethem,  Rother- 
wick,  Maddingley ;  the  south  parts  of  Bramshill, 
Heckfield,  and  Stratfield  Saye;  the  whole  of  Hold- 
shot,  Stratfiild  Turges,  Hartley,  Westfall,  Shir- 
field,  and  Newnham ;  the  north  part  of  Skewers  and 
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Old  Bluing,'  Cfainlinm  St.  John's,  snd  Sliirborn, 
with  lli«  wIimIc  ofPambeT,  Bramlej',  Tadley,  and  llie 
■ontb  parts  of  Silclit-^lcr,  and  Iiniigh-hurst;  tlic  norlii 
|Ut(»  of  I'^utiursl,  Ki)igsclt>re,  itJid  Bu-^bcliTP,  lligh- 
cltfe  nnd  l'.at,l  WttodUay,  wilb  the  wliolu  tif  ]ti;lii»j;s< 
«rll  »iid  Wukertoi),  consist  nt'  a  ^tlrong,  brawn,  ami 
gttj  loam,  upon  a  tongb,  blue,  and  j-ellow  clay,  and 
appearing  generally  to  labour  under  an  excess  of  muis- 
tare. 

Tbne  slron;;  Inndii  ate  frcqurnlly  intersected  with 
vHmufhil,  white,  imd  yellow  fiitnd  nnd  grtiTcl ;  the 
water  puuiing  ahin^  which,  and  coming  lo  the  day, 
occasions  n  number  of  wet  and  bo^<ry  places. 

Asceitdiitg  from  llie  woodland  valley  to  fUc  tiortli* 
ward,  the  leading  featarcs  in  the  low  country  give  ivay 
lo  a  soil  of  a  inure  gentle  nature ;  upon  which,  in  ad> 
dition  to  beans,  whenf,  onts,  and  clover,  barley  and 
dimipii  may  be,  and  arc  cuUiratL-J  lo  advuntage. 
The  luKurtant  growth  of  oak  seems  htre  in  some  mea> 
■uie  to  give  place  to  ash  and  elm  ;  which  latter  in  many 
pbcea,  particullirly  in  the  park  at  SUalficld  Sfiye,  arf 
not  lo  be  surpassed  fur  grandeur  by  any  in  thr.  kingdom. 
Proceeding  further  to  (he  northward,  this  temperate 
mixed  soil  is  nguin  hist  in  a  thin  sand  and  gravelly 
mould,  upon  di.-f  p  beds  of  while,  red,  and  yellow  sand 
■nd  gmvcl,  and  a  wel  hungry  loam,  upon  a  moist, 
loOK,  while,  and  yellow  cluy,  and  altogether  forming 
the  leading  character  of  ihiit  extensive  range  of  he;itli 
land  which  forms  the  southern  borders  of  Berkshire  and 
a  port  of  Surrey,  constituting  a  part  of  Bagthol^hcatb 
sad  Frim  ley -common. 

Sontii  of  the  woodland,  another  tract  of  temperate 

mixed  soil  is  found  skirling  upon  and  between  the  cl.iy 

Aod  chalk  dittiicts,  andnhich  appears  in  many  places 

gradually 


I 


^tWIiMllly  toniiieaBRl  fun  into  each  other.  AA,  elm, 
iMk,  Bhd  tii«  xbele  poplar,  seem  to  tri«  wilh  cacb  olltet 
for  number  and  Intariaiice ;  and  here  a  far  more  vntu' 
atile  proportion  of  mmtlov  and  pasture  land  is  found. 

A  Inrce  quFinlity  of  peat  U  annually  dttg  on  llif  c<nn- 
tnotis  of  Cove,  FarnboroHgh,  and  Ali)^n>hot  ;  but  no 
Rfltolion  opjjenri  to  have  b«cn  pnid  lo  m^):<■m  llie  lAd 
pMl  pils;  Ib«!)e  plnces  tbCTeforc  still  remaining  in  a 
state  of  escavalion,  arc  found  very  dangerous  to  lb« 
Gomnionable  stock  Hhich  depasture  round  tbtm.  The 
niimber  of  acres  of  peat,  as  well  ns  of  (he  extent  erf 
thtse  commons  in  general,  wonid  tixro  prorrd  ile«ir- 
able  iiifunnation  ;  bnt  tliis  it  was  found  impossible  to 
ast^rtnin  with  any  sort  of  accuracy.  The  largest  body 
6r  {feat  appeared  to  \w  in  Ike  parish  of  (>ive,  and 
vherv  it  fietmed  much  in  demand  for  tbe  coarse  poitc- 
tir%  established  in  that  parish. 

The  bine  and  yellow  clay  through  the  whole  pxtmA 
of  this  district,  is  strongly  reined  with  an  ochre  or  rust 
of  iron.  It  is  freqaenlly  bn>ken  by  strata  of  nN), 
white,  brown,  and  yellow  sand,  which  coming  to  the 
day  above  the  stronger  clays,  occasion  many  springs 
imd  spongy  places :  (he  parts,  however,  that  hare  been 
properly  dmhied,  hare  derived  great  benefit  from  that 
n«*osorp,  and  tht  application  of  chalk,  procured  from 
(he  borders  of  the  adjoining  district,  transported  itt 
■ome  csseg  (b  the  distance  of  eight  or  nine  niiles,  and  at 
«h  rtipnisc  6f  tis  tnnny  pounds  per  acre. 

On  «  gent-ral  View  of  thfe  soil  of  this  district,  tbe 
irain^lflfids  may  be  said  to  consist  of  a  («ugh,  soar  clay. 
Tile  heaths  and  commons,  inlcrrnptn)  nitb  peat  and 
vwitmpy  botloms,  affiird  but  indiAlTent  pas(tirage  on 
tttbstrola  of  gravel,  wet  and  poor  tandy  iutta. 


DISTRICT   11. 

Howerer  diversified  the  surface  covering  of  a  coun- 
Ifjr  may  be^  it  is  the  uniformity  of  its  subi»tratuin.  that 
nrafit  generally  mark  the  extent  of  such  divisions  as 
may  be  itequired  for  an  agricultural  examination  of  it. 
lad^pendent  of  what  Nature  is  daily  performing  in  the 
top  mould  by  the  aceration  of  animal  and  ..vegetable 
natter^  and  by  the  accidental  increase  or  diminution  of 
moistare,  the  soil  maybe  gradually  undergoing  changes 
fr»Bi  it$  pristine  state  by  art  and  cultivation.  The 
iubstmtum^  thercfoil!^  being  out  of  the  reach  of  suc^ 
ehange^^  particularly  tboee  produced  by  the  avidity  of 
fiMi&5  remains,  \rith  little  alteration,  and  is  still  found 
la  (be  same  condition  jt  was  first  impressed  with ,  and 
thtts  extiibiting  to  our  present  enquiries  tlie  most  cer,- 
tftiB  giiid^  foi^  mdkHig  the  proper  snbdiyi&ipns  of  the 
cMtitrjr^. 

N^WiliBtandu^  th^  Uniformity  prevailing  in  the  in- 
HdfuiL  cpnpo^ition  or  strtiDtnre  of  thi$  district,  which 
ichiefiy  coAsists  of  t  ^tvt  unbroken  bed  of  rock  chalky 
Ks  ml.pr  fttirfnco  eoveting  i$.  so  much  varied  and 
blNKk4  with  eacb^othei*)  ^  ^o  require  mMcb  attention 
tp^dle  de^ribtng  ^  it  in  «ueb  a  miatln^r  as.  to  make  all 
illMUrietii^s  clearly  atud  distiqbtly  uiiderstood, 

Tiie  firit  df  these:  ^iky  c6veri{ig  sohie  of  the  h^hest 
flftrts  df  tliejdistrictj.  is  pfrovihcially  called  lia2el  mould, 
alight,  dry,  friable,  sandy  soil,  of  a  moderate  staple, 
and  fesfttng.  dpdn  a  6balk  rubble  (that  is,  partially 
dis9olv<^d  cValk  mixed  with  small  bipoken  flints),  and 
which  in  its  nafive  states  affords  a  short  but  very  good 
ihecppastuiis^  arid  ithtcli,  from  its  snjierior  elevatipfi, 
is  nbt  early  MitHed  iiy  a  spell  of  warm  dry  weather  ^ 
but  w&en  redteed  to  a  state  6f  tilliige,  beoomt^s  of  very 

little 
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liltlr  Tatoe  iMked.  Tbit  laiidy  afirr  beia^  opraed  ia 
aralion  b  rery  liable  to  wasb  :  vpoo  maBy  of  thebiovs 
afid  ftidebilboflhr  principal  eniiirnca,  tbe  light  am- 
trriab  bare  been  carried  cyflTbj  Ibe  beaTjr  rains,  wbeft 
tbe  mnaifiing  snrface  exbibitf  a  collrction  of  vbat  iU 
iobfoil  was  ori^nalljr  composed  of,  and  vbicb  aUoge* 
iber  appears  anfii  for  anjr  oCber  parpose  tban  of  oon- 
rcmon  to  a  rabbit' warren. 

Tbe  second  description  of  down  soil  wbich  we  shaM 
bere  hare  occasion  to  notice,  consists  of  a  black  Timetable 
mould,  generally  of  a  moderate  deptb,  and  lying  di- 
rectly on  a  bed  of  flints  and  rabble,  and  by  wbicb  it 
seems  interrupted  at  some  distance  from  the  chalk  lock 
below.  This  soil  b  evidently  produced  from  an  ancient 
vegetation  produced  at  such  times  at  thb  species  of 
down  was  in  a  forest  state  :  a  conjecture  much  strei^h- 
ened  by  the  number  of  thorn  bushes,  ewe,  furze,  and 
juniper  which  are  still  found  scattered  upon  it.  Thb 
sort  of  down,  when  properly  (that  is,  hard)  stocked  with 
sheep,  produces  a  remarkably  sweet  herbage,  and  b 
still  less  liable  to  be  aflSscted  with  a  contlnuainee  of 
drought  than  the  soil  above  described.  When  appro- 
priatcd  as  cow  common,  or  not  stocked  sufficiently 
close  with  sheep,  it  is  apt  to  produce  a  dwarf  species  of 
ling  and  furze,  but  which  may  always  be  kept  Jfaui 
and  in  an  improving  state,  by  stocking  with  that  sort  of 
sheep  which  are  best  calculated  to  browse  in  such  situa^ 
tions  and  upon  such  an  herbage. 

The  third  class  of  down  land  we  find  occupying  a 
large  portion  of  this  dbtrict.  It  consists  of  a  thin  grey 
loam,  lying  almost  immediately  on  a  firm  bed  of  chalk. 
Here  the  sheep  pasture  is  generally  short,  but  of  a  most 
excellent  quality  :  it  is,  however,  more  suddenly  affect- 
ed in  a  dry  season  than  the  preceding  classes^  but,  ia 

like 
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lilee  numncrr  requires  to  be  kept  pared  close  dtmi)}  to- 
fToerve  llie  natural  sweetness  of  iU  herbnge. 

A  fourtli  class  of  l-inil  at  present  occurring  upon  tlM 
Do«a,  and  also  forming  n  large  port  ion  of  the  tilla| 
lawl  in  the  country,  consists  of  a  doi-p,  strong, 
flinty  loam,  lying  at  various  depths,  of  from  o 
eight  or  ten  tect,  upon,  and  partially  dipping  into  tlu 
rock  cbulk  bflow.  Tliis  charactfr  is  usually  found  t 
oceur  on  Ibc  flat  tops  of  all  tlic  lesser  eminences  in  i 
Oiitrict,  find  derives  very  great  and  importani  bene* 
fits  from  chalking,  the  preceding  classes  nut  being  j 
ttic  sligtileiit  degree  bencfiled  by  that  material, 
deplli  uf  this  red  loumy  stnitum,  above  the  cbaUcj/ 
■omciimes  subjt-cls  it  in  the  winter  season  to  an  cxcea 
of  moisture  ;  but  which  is  generally  much  relieved  li 
« due  attention  being  paid  to  gripping  and  wuler-fuin 
towing.  This  circumstance,  however,  appears  in  m 
places  to  have  given  rise  to  a  coarse,  tough,  and  t 
herbage.  It.  abounds  with  large  ragged  flints, 
Ikough  naturally  of  an  arid  quality,  is  capable  afl 
ll[iiig  of  producing  excellent  wheat,  and  &  prim 
\p\e  of  barley. 

I  flnii  description  of  land  is  iuund  to  occupy  t 
bnnrs  and  side  hills  of  this  last  class,  but  which  has 
been  much  lessened  of  its  loamy  proportion  by  lh6 
r  ruins  and  melting  snows:  here  is  generally  but 
lltin  ftla(>le  of  soil,  and  that  chiefly  composed  uf  di$> 
hrcd  cbulk, — luugb  ami  clingy  when  wel,  harsh  and 
"dtinrlly,  but  when  worked  at  a  proper  crisis,  is  found 
looK  Slid  fruibje;  and  not  unfreqnenliy  applied  to  the 
culture  of  turnips,  am)  a  convertible  system,  as  veil 
as  for  the  culture  of  saitifoin,  for  which  It  sixmi  most 
pariicularly  adapted. 
Below  the  bang  of  llie  hills,  a  deep,  »lrong,  grej 
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linlc  value  indeed.  This  land,  after  being  oper  ^ 
ami  ion  is  very  liable  to  wash  :  npon  many  of  !•■•''  ""^ 
and  side  hills  of  (he  principal  emineiioesitb'  ^^^  ^^ 
terials  have  been  carried  off  by  thie  heav*  i^  •*  ^^^ 
ilic  remaining  snrfaoc  exbibita  a  cotle^  d^  ^^»  *• 
subsoil  was  originally  composed  of|  ^  j^J  ^^^9  *™ 
ther  appears  unfit  for  any  other  f  jchi^tmj.  The 
version  to  a  rabbit- warn^.  ^  ^  ^^'  *>  *•  *** 

The  second  description  of  "  yi^^yj  *^*  ^*«J  *® 
here  have  occasion  to  notice  .  ^^^tt^^^^H  ***  opctktions, 
mould,  generally  of  a  r  j/J%  Utfsbandry  fa  much  les- 
rectly  on  a  bed  oSt&JfJ^t  produced  on  thfa  httcr 
seems  intermpted  a*  ^^  tboH^  »"  general  it  u  noi 

below.  This  soil ' .>5S*' ^"^^^  ^"**"^  ^^  ^^^^ 
vegetation  pir     ^^f^sMng  land  is  found  in  divcia 

down  was  ir      >.'^'J,  sssoming  a  much  darker  colour 
ened  by  t^  y^  ^^/ebiastny  or  red  flinty  loams.    It 

juniper       >^Jl|flf  «  g«^  ***P*^»  *"^  ^^^^S  ®"  *  ^' 
sort  o*"  ^>?  ^ronsWerabfe  difttaaee  fr6m  the  chalk 

sher     •^'j^/jtond  ^^^  obs^rted  to  wear  iht  marks  of 

gj:      >^  ^^aently  ove'rchatged  Witb  ifaoistnm ;  but 

V  %l^  seasons  it  yields  excellent  b^ans,  as  a  pre- 

M^^  or  aflcr  wheat,  in  the  place  of  a  fallow. 

^^'^  ^.f-ice  of  most  of  the  hollows,  and  lower  sidea 

hoVo^^j  with  which  the  whole  of  this  district 

"^ 'frrsected  (and  exclusive  Of  the  vallies  which  afford 

^  rircrs  and  other  living  streams)^  is  formed  of  an  ai* 

:^5Iage  of  small  flat  flints,  combined  With  an  ex- 

.^^(.|y  tough,  but  proportionably  small  quantity  of 

f^tn ;  and  which  continues  at  various  and  indefinite 

jcpths  to  (he  chalk  below.   This  is  prorincially  termed 

shrave,  of  which  there  arc  two  sorts,  the  one  just  men* 

tioncd,  which  gives  the  idea  of  a  bank  df  shingle  upon 

the  sra-shore ;  tlic  other,  a  red  coarse  pebbly  gravely 

mixed  with  a  small  portion  of  tough  red  loam,  or  more 

commonly 


><i1y  with  &  dry,  lianh  sand,  or  tmall  gff^reVf  ^ 
warm  subsoil,  producing  an  early  vej(e(atidD^ 
illy  applied  to  the  culture  of  iftheat|  tqr- 
ind  the  artificial  grasses. 

.  from  what  has  been  already  stated^ 

fr  .rts  of  this  District  baTe'  much  Ijbo 

%     ,^  an  elevated  plain,  broken  ioto  many  U* 

^  .s,  and  intersected  by  siveral  deep  ludlowtp 

a  the  brooks  and  rivuHs,  riling  chiefly  within 

AJistiict,  descend  on  a  aoulherii  co/iirse  tD^Bfrnrdalhn 

M.    Along  these  vnUies  considerable  tract!  of  meadow 

and  pasture  ground  are  found.    On  the  margin  of  thiBsb 

water-courses,  or  rather  the  Tallies  through  which  tkty 

past,  far  obvious  leasoas^  ave  seated  the  greator  pgrl 

ef  the  inhabitants. 

The  eoH  of  these  low  grounds  partake  very  much  of 
a  bfacfc  vegetable  nould  or  moor,  on  a  strong  cftfoa* 
iBoasloam,  sometimes  supenaduced  with  an  adveniU 
tiotts  .stad,  or  atratum  of  fiii^  grarel,  oi*  appareatt/ 
iMken  ibIo  -chaama,  occupicnl  with  large  bodies  of 
fmi^  and  which  is  occaaiooany  dug  for  fuel,  or  banxt 
fa  the  saner  practised  ia  Berkshire  fur  manuring 


Fiwm  the  number  of  stamps  fouud  rooted  in  the  bedt 
«f  theae  vallies,  du$covered  when  digging  peat,  drains 
kg)  or  farmiiig  ridge-work  for  water-meadows,  thorn 
k  little  doabt  but  the  whole,  or  greater  part  of  the  vaU 
lica  through  which  the  rivers  and  their  liead  bnmchea 
demud,  were  formerly  woodlands  of  a  low  and  swampy 
Mtaie.  At  that  time  the  moory  covering  of  these  val« 
Ufel  weie  formed ;  and  in  proportion  as  the  peaty  mould 
is  found  to  combifle  with  an  earthy  sediment  brought 
kf  llie  fl«ihes  fiooithd  adjacent  hills,  is  the  low  ground 

€  8  capable 
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oapi^le  or  uivering  the  vicwa  of  iroprovcnieat  anil 
iiuUivation. 

Although  springs  and  v«;piflg  places  are  b;  no 
meatia  so  frequent  in  a  cbalk  country  as  in  that  nhcia 
the  understratum  is  more  (Iiv«aificil,  still,  where  the 
•pringtido  burst  out,  they  appear  of  a  more  fonnidable 
nafure.  Along  the  sides  of  these  vallies,  and  not  un- 
fircquently  in  the  water-courses,  open  and  boggy  plaoes 
occur,  (he  depth  of  which,  from  the  difficulty  of  sound- 
ing them,  the  inhabitants  pretend  not  to  know.  The 
Utmost  care  is  taken  to  guard  these  places  from  the  ap- 
proach of  caUle,  as  also  to  procciHl  wilh  caution,  when, 
■couring  and  cleansing  out  the  water-couTses,  on  which 
occasions  ropra,  poles,  and  hurdles,  are  always  pro- 
vided,  end  at  hand,  to  rescue  any  of  the  wurkuicn 

<    whose  gnfefy  rany  be  endangered  by  sucb  places. 

'  The  springs  not  rising  so  frequently  here  ae  in  a 
country  more  variously  stratified,  prevents  the  lower 
declivities  of  the  chalk-hills  from  being  so  much  in- 
convenienced with  a  weeping  chiiracter :  such  situa- 
tions iire,  therefore,  found  of  a  much  drier  and  sounder 
nature,  than  in  the  clay  and  gravelly  districts.  The 
vater,  however,  in  the  lower  levels  of  these  vallij^,  i». 
apt  to  find  a  way  belwnrn  the  understratum  of  chalky 
luom  and  rhi-  top  covering  of  moor  and  sandy  gravel,. 

'   thus  rpqiiiring  atlention  to  be  paid  to  druiniug  bcfuK 
iuch  low  grounds  are  converted  to  walcr-meadow. 

The  Surveyor  li)ok  much  pains  to  examine  and  marL 
tfa<!  line  of  separation  between  the  chulk  and  the  dis- 
tricts (hat  bind  soiilfi  and  easlwardly  upon  it;  but 
from  llio  nunil>er  of  sand  and  gravelly  veins,  and  bo- 
dies of  clny,  loam,  malm,  marl,  and  brick-eailh, 
l.vbicb  run  into  and  indent  each  other  upon   those 

borders. 


hatien,  it  became  absolutely  impossible,  wilhoul  mfth«r1 
ing  a  particular  examination  of  almost  every  cnclosiira^  1 
to  trace  all  its  poiuls  and  winitings  wilii  the  precision  ' 
he  could  have  wUhctI  ;  and  has,  tliprefore,  to  trust  Ift  1 
tbe  indalgence  of  suck  of  liis  readers,  whose  local  and?  \ 
mere  intimate  knowledge  of  the  country  may  coablf  I 
tbem  lo  discover  any  small  deviations  from  tbc  line  def  I 
lineated  on  the  map,  not  exactly  correRponding  wit^  I 
the  separatioa  of  soil  and  substrnta  it  is  intended  tif  ' 
exemplify.  <*  I 

DISTRICT  HI. 

This  small  District  incliicles  the  forests  of  Woolmor'-  ] 
nnd  Alice  Holt ;  tbc  hills  of  Benficld,  Great  and  Littia' 
Workham,   Selbournc,   and    Empshot,   with   all   tba' ' 
lower  sides  of  ibe  chalk*hills,  surrounding  and  fommi' 
ing  the  Vale  of  Petersfield,  consist  of  a  grey,  tender^ 
nndy  loam,  of  a  very  good  depth  or  staple,  and  lyinf'  I 
on  a  fnft  species  of  sand  rock,  aad  which  soil  and  subi  * 
ttiattiiD  is  provinrially  termed  malmy  land. 

In  tome  of  the  more  level  fields  in  this  District,  thi$^1 
nhitralam  is  found  to  hold  up  the  water  in  tbe  winter*  f 
wasoti,  much  to  the  injury  of  the  growing  crops  <^M 
wheat,  as  also  to  the  slock  and  land  whilst  consuming  * 
the  tarnips,  and  which  this  sort  of  land  is  capable  of^J 
bringing  to   very   great   perfection.      The  difficuHyy'^ 
bowcver,  of  getting  the  (urnip  crop  off  iu  dueseaeo%^ 
vitbont  injury  to  tlie  slock  or  land,  has  given  rise  t9 
the  more  general  culture  of  the  ruta  baga,  which  standf    I 
the  wet  Kason  extremely  well,  and  are  ^Idom  requited'" 
nntil  the  eariy  spring  winds  begin  to  exhale  the  surplui  ' 
of  the  winter's  moisture. 

A  lough,  brown,  flinty  clay,  at  some  distance  frot^rj 

!  chalk,  witli  veins  of  a  light  saivly  loamj  upon  a  , 
c3  dry, 


Hry,  dtep  ssnd,  ahd  sharp  jnavel.  are  found  allernstelf 
(o  form  the  toil  And  subilnla  of  this  valley. 

Asccddine  fram  whurli,  in  «  north  eulerty  direofioa 
from  Ptitersficldt  an  exiensivr  <rnct  ol'  shikI  and  gni- 
Vctly  benlh  land  occurn,  pnri  of  which  has  b«ni  jndU 
etoiisiy  applied  to  the  culture  of  (he  Scotch  fir.  Thii 
chnracicr  coniiniies  along  the  borders  of  Suwex,  in  and 
along  the  cntiftncs  of  Woolnier  furest,  siid  iVom  which 
tl  diffi>n  wry  litllc,  either  intrinslcully  or  in  exterior 
appearance,  until  we  approiich  the  enclosures  of  Lip> 
Look,  through  which,  and  the  parish'-s  of  Itmmshot, 
Lidshot,  and  Ikvidley,  a  sitndy  loam  of  a^ntli:  na- 
tnrc  prevails ;  ami  which  is  generally  appropriated  to 
Uie  culture  of  turnips,  with  such  corn  and  other  grwa 
crop*  SB  are  usually  connected  with  that  hutbandty. 
Tbo  light  sandy  lands  of  this  part  of  the  District  tm 
by  no  means  free  from  occasiunal  interruption  by  Teini 
of  stronger  loam,  which  arc  found  lo  perv«dc  (he 
Iitgher  parts  of  the  country ;  whiltt  the  low  grounds 
and  vallies  exhibit  a  tbin  moory  soil,  uptin  a  bluf^ 
brown,  and  yellow  ciny.  Substrata, — (hat  wc  find 
more  or  less  Aoely  etrcakcd  with  an  ozyde  of  rust  of 
iron, 

DISTRICT  tr. 

This  nistrict,  beskles  including  many  extennTe 
waMes  and  commons,  is  found  lo  comprehend  the  forest 
pf  Bere,  Wabham  Ohase,  and  thr  New  Toresl ;  nil 
of  which,  with  (he  forests  of  Alice  1 1  oil  and  WmA- 
tecr,  us  well  as  the  forest  of  Porkhurhl  or  Cnribbrook, 
In  Ihe  hie  of  Wi^ht,  will  be  lightly  Touched  upon  in 
(he  £leverth  ChnpitT,  and  duly  noticed  in  the  con- 
Clndins;  Chapter  ot  this  Report. 

Tlw  soil  of  the  cultivaltxl  lands  boidortng  upon  tbe 
forest 
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£»¥*(  lof  BejOt  and  W^botn  Chue,  tocludiifg  Ifaf 
crpwn  demesnes,  and  oilier  enclosi^d  part;  of  tbo«e  ibr 
Kd«,  cpnsist  p^Tily  of  a  tbin  vegcUblif  laoul^  Hpoy 
itrsta  of  deep  sand,  coarse  gravel,  and  a  moist  g^ej 
Jma  vpiun  a  woodland  clay.  A  gravell/  loam  of  a 
laoce  uniform  textorc,  ustumUig  a  ligbt  brown  or  ralhef 
)vael  colour,  seems  pnrtUiUy  to  occgr  in  this  variety^ 
and  particularly  to  iliGlinguisli  l^e  nclglibourbootl  fif 
liatUiiwick,  Wick  bam,  Bisbop's  'Waltbam,  and  Bolley. 
The  cultivated  parts  of  (be  parishes  of  TitcbiiGldp 
Crofuin,  RoHDcr,  and  AlverMoke,  consist  of  a  Ibui 
light  friable  moiil4  upon  a  gravel,  a  rich  hazcl-cnloure^ 
loam  upon  a  bricl{<cartb,  and  a  miMs/tgrey  toaiQ  upoip 
a  strong,  blue,  while,  nnd  yellow  ejay.  Tbe  saipf 
Tariely  extends  tbroiigli  all  the  cultivated  lands  fiom 
GoBporl  to  the  lichen  river. 

Tbc  soil  of  the  heaths  and  commons  wbi^b  occdi  fjf. 
Uiis  part  vf  tbc  county,  and  wbic^  arc  generally  fouai) 
to  compose  (he  higher  lands  between  Gosporl  and 
TilcMJeld,  between  Tilcbfield,  Bursledijn,  and  Botley^ 
Ml)  belwNn  tbc  two  latter  places  and  tlie  Itchen  rivei, 
if  pipl  luntcriaUy  ilifierent  from  the  same  variety  of  soil 
Aud  substrata  which  from  tbe  character  of  the  Qe^ 
enclosures  at  Fart;hara,  and  which  arc  found  com- 
(wsed  of  a  thin  black  gravelly  mould,  and  a  motsl 
grey  loam,  on  subiilrata  of  sand  and  gravel,  strong 
»bUe  and  yellowish  clayj  pollers'  clay,a0d  brick-e^rtt^ 
Jntef  vcning  betxcvn  tjicee  liitter  and  the  lop-mould,  ifi 
qHcb  (buod  a  thin  subsoil  of  gravtd,  but  which  may  bp 
iend«tai  usrful,  if  due  advantage  \s  takefi  of  it,  fey 
conducting  the  snb*watcrs  into  drains  properly  con- 
Mraclcd  to  receive  it. 

Tibe   late   eacWutes  of   Suutb    Stoueham,   conui^  | 
t^kAy  oi  a  tiiin,  black,  gravcUy  mould,  upon  a  be# 
c  4  of 


of  banb  gmtel,  a  peaty  oiovld  upon.a  Uueiaiid  ydk 
low  clay ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  differing  but  little 
fiom  the  Tafieties  above  noticed  in  the  parish  of  Far^ 
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Tlie  frequent  intersections  <^  clay  and  gravel  bcca* 
tion  many  wet  and  boggy  places,  round  wfaieb,  peai 
is  dug,'  or  rather  tnrf  is  pared,  to  a  depth-  of  ifonr  ot 
aix  inches,  by  the  inhabitants  for  fileh 
'A  country  veined  with  clay,  sand,  and  gravel,  con- 
linnes"  through  the  parishes  of  North-  Stoneham, 
-Townhill,  Swathing,  Bishopstoke,  and  Otterboume; 
.ascending  \iorthwanlly  from  the  latter >yiUage,'  the 
iniscellaneous  soil  and  substrata  suddenly  terminates  in 
fthe  great  body  of  chalk  forming  the  character  of  Uis« 
irict  No.  II.       • 

The  cultivated  lands  north  of  Southampton,  Mill* 

brook,  and  Redbridge,  are  much  contracted  by  the 

extensive  commons  of  Nutshaling  and  Southampton, 

but  their  soil  generally  consists  of  a  mikl  gravelly 

'loam  anda  tender  loamy  clay.  This  valuable  character 

-pervades  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  commons  of  these 

places ;  but  as  we  approach  Cbilworth  and  Badsky^ 

it  is  found  to  abate  somewhat  of  its  natural  superiority. 

'■   Gunsidcrable  enclosures  have  lately  taken  place  in 

these  latter  parishes,  ftom  which,  by  the  oid  of  drain>- 

'4ng  and  the  applii^at^n  of  chalk,  great  ad  vantages  may 

be  expected  to  be  derived  in  future.    The  same  va« 

'riety  of  soil  and  substrata  prevails  through  the  south* 

-ern. parts  of  Timsbury ;  but  northwardly  it  enters  the 

«halk  dislrict.    A  substance  called  malm,  of  which 

'thercjireJwQ  sorts^  Mack  and  white,  is  found  on  the 

bordorb  of  Timsburj  and  Rumsey,  and  much  used  as 

an  alterative  manure  on  the  sour  clays  and  gravelly 

^leaths-coppoMog  th^iendosuses  recently  made  in  thobc 

•  ^  i>aribhes; 


t  it  is  apidied  in  qnnntities  of  abont  eight 
fPBggon-Ioadt-of '66  boshels  each  per  acrer 
'  The  country  louth  of  the  Bockhoh  and  Hougliton 
hilb,  inclnding  the  parishes  of  East  and  West  Tytherly, 
ODOflst  of  a  strong  flintj  loam  upon  a  chalk,  and 
which  isiiMind  to  extend  southwardly  as  far  as. the 
paiidi  of  Bkat  Dean,  and  the  northern  parts  of  the 
piTish  of  Lockerly.  The  /southern  parts  of  which. 
East  Dean^  Shirfield  English,  and  East  Willow,  con^ 
nst  of  a  thin  gtavelly  loam  on  a  subsoil  of  close  leten- 
tite  day ;  below  which,  rery  often  occurs  deep  beds 
of  sand  and  gravel*  This  land  is  very  subject  to 
springs,  which  in  their  present  neglected  state,  prove 
Tcry*  tnjuribos  to  the  country.  As  the  land  risek 
castiiraidly  from  the  river  Teste,  a  more  uniform  sub- 
sfnltmi  and  a  stronger  staple  of  land-,  occurs,  and 
inwiiieh  there  wi|s  observed  a  very  Ihriviug  growth 
of  oak:  timber. 

Ill  the  loifer  part  of  the  country  the  oak  tree  clay 
disappears^  ami'  elin  generally,'  with  some  ash,  are 
found  to  flourish  on  a  more  genial  surface  and  open 
subsoil.  '  The  low*  gronnd^'  bordering  upon  the  river 
Teste,  possess  a  general  character  of -loose  moor  or  vc^ 
getable  niould,  beneath  which  is  a  calcareous  substance 
also  catted  malm  (i.  e.  'marl  or  chalky  clay),  and 
inuch  valued  as  n  manure,  either  upon  the  light  or 
stronger  loams  which  occur  in  the  parish  of  Rumsey 
Extra  ;  the  quantity  applied  agrees  with  that  before- 
laentionedw 

Descending'  southwardly  from  the  heaths  towards 
PknlUmVpark,  we  find  that  noble  demesne  to  possess 
a  soil  and  substrata  hot  oiily  highly  favourable  to  the 
growth  of  oak,  but  to  forest  trees  in  general.  The 
ipaik  apd  surrounding  countify  preserves  a  smootii  and 
•  ' '  uuiforu^ 
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f^nifona  appearaaoei  till  Imkea  foalh<aitwai4)i7  tfgr 
Hill  CommoD  and  Tacbborj  Moqot.  A  gaiti4glBfrl^ 
isMni  Qf'Bfd  low  gfouad  ih^  pccun  ia  tbus  f^MBf  ,di« 
mtioB,  includifig  Netley  .  Mandi  |  tbenca  to^^fdf 
£1m)^,  kmd  for  ■  aome.  disUnoe  westwdHllj.jnto  4lif^ 
£iew  Forests  'Tlije  foilof  ibid  plaio  19  9^tm|Uy  amoii^ 
ffcj  loaiD  of  a.tbin  Maple^.on  a.iprpo^laadcl^y^aml 
brick- earib.  TJm^.  of  the  adjacent  eadcaiu^Sy  of  ^ 
liieer  and  mare  open  quality.. 

.  .  Tbe  conntrj  along  tbecoofines  of  the  N^w  F^fffft^ 
and  the  irtttern.3Mle  of  tbe  ^outbamptop  water,  .iainjM# 
lunobeii^'.exbibiting  along  tbejriveribilla  1^  cmhukrMf 
.variety  of  top  and  under  soily  and  cooiequentlj ,  .fdbp 
lording  aeyeral  wet  and  spongy  plac^^  )Bany  oi^  wJbJc^ 
Jhavebeen  roucb  nelievedi  and  some  completely  cnred, 
by  judicious  draiaivg.  On  tbe  deaicsne  of  Cadlaod^ 
^bese  iroproveoicAUy .  under  the  direction  of  fdi*  J^ 
Ungtonv  have  been  carried  to  a  considerable;  eiUent^ 
^fhicb  has  not  only  contributed  to  adam  ibis  atherif ise 
interesting  country,  but  at  tbe  same  time  to  nendof 
iU  clioiatc  more  salubrious  tp  the  ii^habitants*. 

Leap  Ppnd  is  an  cxtemiivey  though  highly  ipprpvf 
lihle  morass  ;  anil  as  the  property  in  the  waste  appears 
io  be  vested  in  two  geiitleipeu  only^  and  each  posscMJiy 
bighly  interesting  demesnes  in  .its.neigbhiMJirlu^,  ijt 
vrasnot  wiiliout  some  surprise  that  it  was  ohsenKedvip 
Jhavelain  so  long  in  its  present  condition. 

Tlie  soil  in  the  manor  of  Beauley  may  he  taken  gp^ 
ncjally  as  a  specimen  of  that  which  ocqurs  ia  I)m» 
country  round  -Ly mingtoo,  and  thence  westwardly  alang 
the  sea-coast  for  three  or  four  miles.  This  coasistd  if 
.two  leading .  characters :  t  lie  one  a  mild  gmi^l^  lfla>% 
Approaching,  a ,  hazel  colour j|  ly^ing  mi  aa  .open  subsoil 
aojnetimes  terminaUiv  in  wid  or .  gravely .  but  JPHWP 

fiequentljr 
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iicqiKnUy  interceplnl  nt  various  c1e['tli!i  from  a  derp 
Im)  of  rid,  blur,  iiFiti  wliite  marl  beUiw ;  the  other 
a  thin  light  bhick  ^rnvi-lly  mould,  ^nrtoll^  of  n  tno- 
dmle  depth,  and  lying  on  a  close  slratum  of  clay  and 
brick-nrlh  of  various  colours,  and  umlrr  which  at  a 
still  frraan  drpth,  is  occasionally  found  the  same  field 
of  marl  fint  noticed. 

Of  this  sulw(iinc«'  it  may  be  proper  farther  to  slate, 
tfcal  althnii^h  (Tie  blue  and  Teddi«h  colour  ^neral!/ 
imraiU,  and  their  biisis  is  most  prohably  argill,  mixed 
mitit  wnd  nnd  »omc  cair,  yet  there  are  veins  of  alj§(»- 
!■!«  chalk,  nnil  boditv  of  shell  mnri,  composing  llie 
white  character,  and  which  are  always  found  to  oc- 
cupy and  accon>|K]ny  the  other  part  of  the  marl  s(rn- 
tum,  the  dip  ar  inclination  of  which  is  very  gradual, 
And  ^nrrally  to  the  northward.  It  is  supposed  l4>  , 
vary  much  in  ils  qnnlity,  bnt  generally  to  get  HtrongtT 
end  more  valnable  as  the  pit  deepejis.  Instftnces  » 
yc(  are  bnt  few,  of  the  marl  stratum  being  worked 
through  to  the  bottom. 

Tbs  marl  is  found  of  various  modifications,  as  to  4lie  ^ 
iriative  pmportioii  of  titc  primary  earMiN  which  coi 
|wseit;  upon  the  salt  mnrshes  towards  the  mouth  ol 
Ike  Branh-y  river,  the  argill  predominates  sopowerfully^ 
isto  render  it  convertible  into  a  most  beautiful  wliile 
brick.  At  Lyminglon  n  similar  snhstunce  in  iippear- 
t|ice  is  biirnt  into  red  bricks:  neither  of  these  are  ia 
teas  •  mannre,  altliongh  tliey  boiti  efiiTvetice  ia  b 
inqr  weak  prepamtioii  of  the  muralic  j»cid. 
^'Wie»aJueof  this  milistance  as  an  altrrativc  manurs  , 
•pn  the  hazel  and  black  mould,  is  demonstnifed  by  ' 
te  gmt  paluK  an<l  expi-nite  bestowed  in  procuring  it, 
%KR  the  gravelly  or  porous  ftulisoil  comes  to  ihe  <hy 
ttWr  ibc  uiuler  atratum  of  nuirl ;  oi  wheie  the  satne 

lies 


Uet  enclosed  wttbbi  a  higher  stib-ievel  of  mail  €ibjj0t 
brick-farthi  springs  are  formed  in  thqMdes.pf  tfiebill^ 
and  wet  and  weeping  places  occilr  uppa  tha  raora 
krel  ground. 

Although  a  general-  character  of  sand  and  gm?dlj 
loam,  intermixed  with  bluey  white,  and  ii^  marlf 
marks  the  nature  of  the  country  -  bet  ween.  4hoiiM*eBt 
and  the  sea-coast,  from  near  Christcharcb  to. Milton^ 
jret  in  this  quarter,  and  at  no  gieat  distance  belovc-tlto 
surface^  a  clos^  retentive  stratum  of  loam  prevails^  that  _ 
lends  much  to  keep  up  the  water  to  such  a  heiglityasll^  * 
produce  reeds,  flags,  and  rushes,  and  a  Tariety  of 
<»thcr  aquatic  plants  in  most  of  the  dttghes* 

Asoending  the  valley  of  the  Avon  from .Ghristchiirch 
towards  Riiigwood,  a  light  sandy,  soil  on  a  similar 
substratum  and  gravel,  prevails  on  both  sides  the  river  i 
but  approaching  the  forest  towards. tlie  enst^  the 
lop*mould  and  subsoil  become  of  a  stronger  ■  texture^ 
and  are  iavoured  with  Ihc.jcasual  .occurreace.  of  a 
aimilar  body  of  marl  to  that  above  noticed. .  . 

On4he  western  side  of  the.  A  von,  the  country  ..riset 
suddenly,  and  spreads  into  extensivo  heaths  and  com^ 
mons,  which  occupy  in  that  dirc^ion  the  grei^er  pari 
of  the  country  lying  between  the  Avqa  and  the  CMtena 
fork  of  the  Stour  river.  The  soil  aud  labstiata  of  Ibost 
lieaths  consist  chiefly  of  a  thin  dry  vegetable  mQUld^ 
on  a  deep  stratum  o£  quick  ruoningf-  sand  audrdrjr 
gravel,  or  a  thin  moist  grey  loamy  on  ^  MT^  hun^y  day 
mixed  \iith  gravel.  ;     . 

A  targe  proportion  of  these  wastes  have  been  judU 
ciously  appropriated  to  the  culture  of  larch,  beecb^ 
and  all  the  variety  of  the  6r  and  pine  tribe.  In  these 
improvements  Lord  Malmesbnry^  appears  to  have  takea 
the  lead.    A  light  9uidy  soil  eaigr.<4!.tUlsge|  %nd  igrett 

culci^m 


€deiihted  for  (be  culture  of  barley,  forms  the  leading 
ckaracfer  of  the  cultivated  lands  up  the  vallej  of  the 
AtoiI)  towards  Ringwood :  but  this  gradually  disap- 
pean  as  we  approach  Fordingbridgei  north  of  which 
town,  and  towards  the  extremity  of  the  county,  the 
fidlowing  variety  seemed  chiefly  to  prevail. 

Along  the  Avon,  between  Fordingbridgc  and  Brca« 
Wkom^  the  soil  consists  of  a  riqh  gravelly  loam  of  a  good 
staple  on  a  gravel ;  but  this  is  occasionally  broken  by 
reins,  between  wbich,  as  usual,,  springs  are  found  to. 
rise.  Approaching  tiic  borders  of  Dorset  and  of  Wilts, 
we  find  a  light,  ha^I-colourcd  mould  in  the  higher 
parts  of  the  county  upon  a  challcy  rubble,  and  veiy 
much  corresponding  with  class  No.  I.  in  District 
No.  II.'  The  southern  parts  of  the  parishes  of  Rock- 
bonme  and  Qreamore,  consist  of  a  sand  and  gravelly 
loam,  on  a  similar  subsoil,  but  in  the  northrrn  parts 
of  these  parishes,  and  the  same  quarters  of  Whichbury. 
snd  Hale,  a  red.  flinty,  and  strong  brown  loam,  occurs 
at  various  deptlis  on  a  boily  of  rock  chalk. 

Asmall-fractof  rich  sand  and  gravelly  loam  is  found 

to  occur  in  the  parish  of  Iloldenhnrst :   but  this  is 

much  narrowed  by  the  vicinity  of  Pool-heath  on  one 

tide,  and  a  wild  and  extensive  tract  of  heath  land  that 

occupies  .tlye  wh(v1c  space  aftfr  we  ascend  from  the  river 

levcb  between  the  Avon  and  the  Stour,  and  an  eastvrri 

branch  of  the  latter  river.    This  corresponds  so  much 

in  character  with  what  has  been  Ix^fore  tsLitcd  of  the 

heath  lands  in  this  quarter,  that  litlh^  farther  secrms  nc« 

ccssnry  to  add,  beyond  remarking,  that  the  whole  of 

PooUheath,  at  least  so.  far  as  lies  within  the  bounds  of 

ihis  county,,  seenss  entitled  to  a  rank  of  sqmethipg 

ftbofe  the  ordinary  character  of  the  poorer  heath  lands. 

The  low  grounds  composing  the  valley  of  the  Avon, 

igre 
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m^  finind  chMy  to  consist  of  a  toocn^  mHiy  ifhlidk 
eontiimek  at  varioos  depths  upon  strata  of  day^  aand^' 
and  grarel.  The  same  character  preraib  thiofigfa'  fbk^ 
cow  lays  adjoiirfng  West-heathy  and  in  addition  to  Hm 
tabstrata  abore  noticed,  a  stratum  of  what  is  oaUed 
malm  (t.  e.  inarl  or  chalky  loam)  occasionally. opcaf%* 
and  which  is  employed  with  much  effect  gn  the  light 
tand  and  gravelly  soils  of  the  Avon  country.  .-Thl^ 
quantity  of  this  substance,  applied  in  convenient  sitaa^ 
tbnsy  is  SO  loads,  of  S3  busfads  each ;  and  cost  rafsfoff 
and  carting,  at  the  average  distance,  about  6/.  peracw. 

No  material  di^renoe  takes  place  in  the  low  landja 
on  the  borders  of  the  Stonr  and  Avon^  until.these  ritani 
approach  the  points  where  the  tidal  waters,  afrestinf^ 
fhe  descent  of  the  land  waters,  deposited  their  seQI* 
ment :  there  a  material  alteration  is  produced,  tbemnr* 
ftce  being  changed  from  a  dark  vegetable  peaty  mould 
to  a  sound  hasel-coloured  loam,  upon  a  subsoil  c^  air 
Open  nature,  rendering  all  such  low  grounds  extremel^r 
▼aluable. 

To  the  description  already  given  of  the  soil  and  sub* 
itrata  of  the  low  grounds  and  vallies  in  District  No.  II. 
it  is  here  necessary  to  say,  that  the  same  formation 
and  character  appears  to  be  continued  without  any 
material  alteration  through  this  District,  to  all  those 
points  in  the  vallies  opening  upon  the  sea-coast,  whertf 
the  tidal  and  land  waters  did  formerly,  or  do  at  present 
i&ect,  and  thus  combine  to  spread  their  enriching  in* 
flueoce. 

DISTBtCT  r. 

'  Tlib  District  comprehends  the  Naval  Arsenal  at 
Portsmouth,  and  is  thus  rendered  one  of  the  most  im* 
{lortant  in  the  kingdom. 

The 
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'  The  tbfl  and  nibstrftUi  «r  PoHsdown-riin  eoitsut  of  # 
Aailtr  Tirietjr  found  on  th^  nore  or  Itss  elevated  li^ 
loatioiis  in  the  cbalL  district.  The  foot  of  \h\^  bill  i« 
JR'  liotlli  Md  fieat  sides,  is  much-  indented  with  strata 
dFelaj,  sand,  and  grarel,  and  eonseqaently  afibrds  all 
Ae  Tarietjr  of  top  aad  under  ^oil  we  have  had  occasion 
tn  notices  ^n  -fiko  northern  boundary  of  the  preoedini; 
dbti'ict* 

-  Al6n^4he«OQthem  foot  of  f^ortsdown-hilty  and  bend* 
hg'upon  tbe  low  grounds  and  marsiies,  through  the 
Itoishea  Af  Portcbester,  Wymmeriog,  Cosham,  Fai^ 
llRgfM,  ^nd  tbe  trestem  parts  of  Bedbampton,  agrejr 
andblown  loam  of  a  good  staple,  on  substrata  of  mb* 
H^  einilk  and  gravel,  very  genemlly  prevails,  and 
#liieh,  from  the  vicinity  to  the  Portsmouth  maimrei  b 
ftiuid'to  yield  very  abundant  crops« 
'  A  rich  gravdty  loam,  upon  an  open  subsoil^  and  at* 
Ihnatdy  iMing  on  a  bed  of  strong  calcareous  mail, 
and  a:  strong  brown  loam  with  few  stones,  and  a  stiB 
IMNV  retentive  bottom,  compose  the  leading  chanuHer 
af  soil  and-^nbstrata  in  tlie  eastern  parts  of  Bedham[H 
ton,  and  throiigh  the  parisbcs  of  Mavant  and  Eros* 
worth,  and  which  seems  to  be  a  contin nation  of  tho 
tfeh  lonnly  Yale  of  Chichester. 
'  No  toMterial  diflerenoe  appears  to  take  place  between 
Ihn  ihil  of  Haling,  aiid  the  lands  skirling  along  thn 
notffaern  shore  of  the  harbours  of  Portsmouth  and  of 
flalittg^:  it  seems  mostly  to  agree  with  the  darlc  brown 
character  above  nc^ticed,  and  which  always  proves  of 
alooaeand  friable  nature  if  broke  up  and  worked  in 
due  aeason.  \Vi»en  plonghed  wet,  it  rises  tough  and 
Hfery,  and  if  suffered  to  get  dry  and  hard  bcfcfre  U  b 
hmkenp,  it  then  becomes  impossible  to  separate  tba 
loSfrom  the  understratum  |  out  of  which  it  rises  in 
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k««e  «.te  a*^  piecA,  mxl  prom  d«oluWj  imp«ne- 
treble  to  drags,  hafrowsi  or  tbe  heaTiai  iolkr»  m  use 
ia  the  codntrj. 

Tbe  cuUiyated  lands  in  Portsea  Island ,  aie  of  a  mom 
open  and  tender  nature  than  Ibose  generally  occunring 
in  the  island  of  Haling  s  they  are  oflen  found  lying 
on  a  warm  understratum  of  gravely  and  well  calculated 
for  the  large  extent  which  is  occupied  as  gardei^ 
ground.  Its  native  hue  is  that  of  a  haael  odour ; ;  but 
this  has  been  so  much  disguised  with  coalHtsbes^^and 
the  great  variety  of  rubbish  supplied  by  the  ^wn  of 
Portsmouth  for  manure,  that  little  remains  of  itsnft*, 
tive  qualities  in  many  places,  but  that  of  being  pio« 
ductive  generally  and  in  a  very  high  degree.  A  stni« 
turn  of  clay  being  often  found  to  intercept  the,  chalk 
or  gravelly  strata  from  ttie  top-mould,  at  well  on  tlio 
main  as  in  the  neighbouring  islands,  continued  from 
the  foot  of  the  higher  country ;  the  giving  of  such 
lands  a  clean  hollow-draining  could  not  possibly  fail^ 
when  added  to  their  locality  of  situation,  of  rendering 
them  earlier  in  their  spring  produce,  and  generally  mora 
abundant  in  a  still  more  valuable  produce,  than  at  this 
time  they  are  known  to  be. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  loam  marsh  land,  subject  to 
occasional  overflowings  frotn  the  spring  tides,  on  the 
con.st3  of  these  i&Iands,  particularly  on  the  east  ||l^of 
Porisca  Island  ;  this  is  generally  appropriated  fki«ilt« 
ings.  The  higher  levels  not  formed  by  the  tidal  wa* 
ters,  or  composed  of  adventitious  soil,  appear  in  many 
places  to  be  much  neglected,  being  much  encumbered 
with  furce  and  rushes.  On  the  south  side  of  the  island 
a  sandy  character  very  generally  prevails,  and  the  bod 
of  shingle  on  the  south-east  coast  affords  large  suppliet 
of  ballost  to  the  coasting  shipping,  as  well  as  an  inex* 
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kitaflfible  material  of  a  very  good  quality  for  making 
idd 'repairiajf  the -roads  between  Fdreham  aad  CM* 
Aader: 


iSLE  OF  WIGHT. 

SOIL  CONTINUED* 

•  •  • 

•  i»         ...  • 

We  most  now  pass  over  to  tKe  Isle  of  Wight>  and 

Endeavour  to  trace  the  leading  features  of  the  soil  and 

•ubsiirata  df  thai  highly  favoured  island. 

Orf  tfae  wdst^  quarts  of  the  northern  diristoii  of 
this  District,  the  soil  ap'peari  mucli  varied,  but  whicU 
in  some  places  may  be  dore  aptly  referred  to  the  treat- 
neiit  It  may  have  uiidei^ne,  than  to  any  specific  dif« 
fiarence  in  its  niitive  qualify. 

,  From  Yarmouth,  extending  eastwardly  afong  t1i6 
iiorthem  coast  of  the  island,  towards  Cowes,  bounded 
soQth'wardly  by  the  King's,  or  Carisbrook  forest,  and 
iBtamii^  theiice  westwardly,  at  an  average  distance  of 
about  a  ihile  froni  the  coast,  the  soil  of  the  conntty  is 
composed  of  a  strong  gravelly  loam,  upon  a  browii 
and  yellow  clay,  and  which  is  generafly  found  to  ter* 
inlnate  in  a  deep  bed  of  grey,  and  a  bluish  argillaceous 
marl.  A  strong,  brown',  tough  clay,  withont  stones, 
>ukL. lying  on  a  purple,  red,  blue,  and  yellow  clay, 
firm  the  other  character  of  soil  and  substrata  compos- 
ing this  strong  land  district ;  but  in  which,  and  in  ad^ 
dition  to  the  argillaceouii  marl,  a  pure  white  shell 
ibarlis  found  fo  occur,  in  veins  of  various  thickness, 
ihroagh  the  parishes  of  Tfaorley,  Shalfleet,  Swainston, 
and  nnder  the  western  paits  of  Carisbrook  forest. 

Whenever  this  shell  marl  can  be  obtained  at  a  rea* 
sonabfe  expense,  it  is  applied  with  wonderful  e6bct,  as 
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well  oa  these  stubborn  as  upon  ilic  lighter  »oib  in  t&c 
adjoining  district.  Tbe  qniiutity  applied,  about  8ft 
loads  per  acre.  It  is  statrd  to  be  more  languid  in  its 
operation  tlian  chalk,  but  more  prompt  to  work,  and 
permanently  valuable,  than  the  argillaceous  marl,  par-* 
licularly  in  the  strong  clay  soils.  Some  of  the  best 
veins  of  shell  mar!  noticed  on  tlie  Survey,  were  found 
in  the  parish  of  Culbourne,  about  three  feet  from  the 
surface,  and  eslcnding  on  vride  beds  or  layers  39  feet 
deep. 

Mr.  Tricket,  of  Emsworth,  applies  the  same  quan- 
tijy,  of  tbe  argillaceous  marl  upon  the  strong  clay  soils 
of  that  parish  :  he  observes,  that  whilst  this  dressing 
contributes  to  rendi'r  these  lands  still  more  tenacious, 
it  undoubtedly  possesses  a  power  of  coinmunicatlug  to 
Ihem  a  more  lasting  fertility,  or,  in  other  words,  he 
can  crop  tbe  strong  marled  lands  more  frequently  than 
such  of  the  same  character  that  have  not  been  mnrled. 

The  western  part  of  the  souihem  division  of  this  Dis^ 
tTtct  comprises  parts  of  the  parishes  of  Brook,  Moltc 
Eton,  Brixton,  Kingston,  Chale,  and  the  west  side  of 
St.  Catherinc's-hlli:  these  all  bind  upon  the  southern 
coast  of  the  island,  and  the  strong  land  extends  to  an 
average  width  of  uboul  Imlf  a  mile  northwardly  from 
the  cliffs,  and  is  composed  of  all  the  variety  of  soil  and 
substrata  above-mentioned. 

Although  tliu  norUi-east  quarter  of  this  District  con* 
tains  a  much  greater  variety  of  soil  than  can  possibly 
be  traced  in  its  preceding  sections,  still  thegrealer  pre- 
valence of  strong  land,  requires  Uiat  it  should  be  in- 
cluded within  this  District.  Proceeding,  tbercfoie, 
through  tbe  northern  parts  of  the  parish  of  St.  Hdcu's, 
and  Cdulinuing  our  examination  weslwardly,  between 
tbe  foot  of  the  chalk-downs  and  the  north-east  shore  of 
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AeltlMttt;  nftiT  l»;»vui^  thr  siind  »n(l  gravelly  loans 
wbiclL<wm|Mrtc  (bo  wiU  in  llie  rsstem  exircmily  of  ll«8 

I  klqiHl,  «w  enter  n  cuniriry  aftoundirK;  with  miicli  Vft^  I 

I         «irf]r  of  sail  and  (niljijlririii,  but  wbicli  mny  be  generally  | 

'  thnncterizetl  ot  onk  !*••(•,  or  »o«r  wootHaml  clay.     TKb  j 

Mnd  and  grnv^Ry  veins  which  iitleraect  lb<-  clny  landa  J 

I  In  vnrioiM)  dirpetiona,  tocnt  only  rrmarkabte  for  nffurd-  J 

iltg  in  llK*if  viciiiity  sli^l  modificalions  of  Ibo  s1roiig«r -I 

day.     In  Ibc  pxrlsb  of  Itinskftd  il  is  hibcIi   used   fnr  I 
(be  making  of  liricks.     A  grcyiKh  loam,  cidcurcouB  lH 

ho  sruaK  dr^roc,  k  litre  employed  as  a  raantu'e  iip«R  J 
txAh  theslilT  and  lighter  bnds. 

I  A  strnng  clay  luam  forms  tbe  npper  covering  of  the  i 

I  BoTlfaefn  cx(romity  of   tb«  islund-:   this  is  fn-quenliy 

'  feuml  to  cover  a  stratum  of  nr^illiiceous  marl,  below  1 

nliich  is  ^otierally  found  n   body  of  fmstoDC  roclrj 

I  tuity  f|aurrieJ,  and   rendered  extremely  vnltiablc  for  ] 

tiM  purposes  of  boilditig.     A  sand  and  gravHly  loan  j 

ivcry  Avquonlty  occurs,  to  break  the  coittintifttiunoftlitf  ] 

ttrongpr  lands  in  the  pamhes  of  East  and  Wesi  Cowm*  j 

NmUKvood,   aiKl   VVhippin^hani ;   but  these  variety  f 

TMy  ofteti  occasion  springs,  and  on   tbe  sides  of  (bf'  I 
kiMg  mad]  wet  ami  wveping  land. 

DISTRICT    Fit. 

he  general   character  of  land  wliicli  is  fonnd  toA 

on  tbe  two  Srrt  divbsiuns  of  this  Dkttict  is,  Irt  i 

st  phicr,  tbitt  in  (he  norlh-wrslcrn  pnrl  of  the  I 

It),  called  grist  or  qimrry  land.     Tbe  top-mmiM  | 

here  is  of  a  liyht,  dry,  and  friable  nvttire,  iipiiii  strata  | 

of  while,  yellow,  and   red   sand  ;    and   in   which  am  | 

found  loose  tnasi^es  of  stones  of  a  portnis  nalnre,  ytt  1 

wry  nscful  for  the  pnrposes  of  building.     Oei.ctfndinf'  1 

tt«  chalt^iiKs,    towards  the  soufhcm    cosst  of  tii« 

n  9  island, 
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island)  tbey  become  skirted  with  a  red  sandy  loim^  of 
a  highly  fruitful  quality,  which-  combining' witk 
stronger  land  of  the  same  colour  and  in  about  .'equal 
qaahtitios,  extend  from  the  foot  of  the  hillS|  and  coD^ 
nect  vfiih  the  stronger  lands  upon  the  coast. 

The  mixing  of  the  clay  and  sandy  loam  togetJMr 
has  been  found  to  answer  a  valuable  purpose,  pailica^ 
larly  in  the  effective  manner  practised  by  Mr.  Arnpl^. 
of  White  Court,  who  seldom  applies  less  thlin  8000 
bushels  of  the  red  sandy  loams  upon  the  tough  browi 
clays  per  acre^  This  is  found  to  render  the  cby  loams 
more  open,  loose,  and  friable;  and  the  Ughter  l^ndl 
in  the  same  xjuartcr  have  been  much*  improved  by 'the 
application  of  chalk  with  the  strong  brown  loam,  anj 
^  iP  ^gr^Ate  proportion  of  90  waggon  loads  (i\  <v 
ten  w  each)  per  acre. 

This  free  saitd  and  gravelly  loam  continues  along  Ibt 
southern  side  of  the  chalk  hills,  including  the  openiii|f 
of  the  valley  in  which  is  situated  the  neat  village  o^ 
Shorwell ;  and  thence  continued  northwardly  along  the 
sides  of  the  Downs  through  Gatcomb,  the  higher  and 
more  northern  parts  of  which  are  found  to  lie.upon  a 
freestone  rock,  among  which  were  frequently  pbierved 
detached  fragments  of  mine  or  ironstone. 

In  this  division  of  soil  must  be  included  the  sand 
and  gravelly  hills  which  skirt  upon  the  chalk  downs  of 
Arret  on,  and  run  thence  eastwardly  towards  Braifinip^ 
At  the  foot  of  these  downs  lies  a  tract  of  rich  sandy 
loam,  on  a  tender  freestone  rock;  and  a  gravelly  loam 
upon  a  mild  clay  or  brick*earth  :  here  chalk  was  for« 
merly  applied  with  considerable  effect,  but  of  late 
3'ears  the  old  chalked  lands  have  not  been  found  to  re* 
ceive  a  second  chalking  kindly.  This  tract  extends 
westwardly,  and  unites  with  the  Jand  before  described 
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on  tfae  west  of  the  Medina  river,  and  continues  sontli 
to  the  foot  of  the  northern  points  of  the  hilk  of  AppuU 
durcomb,  Whitwell^  Bonchurcb,  andShanklin:  it  is 
^neralljr  of  a  bright  hazel,  or  rather  cedar  colour,  and 
well  adapted  for  the  culture  of  pease,  wheat,  turnips, 
^dey,  and  cloyer. 

Although  the  nature  of  this  country  generally  will 
justify  the  high  estimation  in  which  it  is  held  by  the 
inhabitants,  it  b  not  without  some  morass  and  spongy 
places ;  the  principal  of  which  is  a  tract  of  several 
acres  on  a  western  branch  of  the  Medina  river,  head- 
ing upwards  towards  BeUingham-house.  Some  heaths 
and  commons  also  occur  in  this  part  of  the  District^ 
capable  of  much  improvement  by  enclosure,  subsequent 
drainingi^fnd  cultivation,  of  which  the  waste  vpon 
^hich  the  lodge  called  QueenVbower  is  situated,  fur« 
nishes  a  principal  example. 

A  variety  of  soil  and  substrata  arc  found  on  the  pro- 
montory of  Yaverland,  the  leading  distmclions  of 
which  are :  upon  its  eastern  division  (and  which  must 
necessarily  be  included  within  this  District)  a  free  hazel 
colouf0  sand  and  gravelly  loam  prevails,  on  a  similar 
subsoil,  bounded  westwardly  by  a  continuation  of  the 
chalk  downs  of  Brading,  and  terminating  southwardly 
at  a  place  called  Culver  CliiTs.  Northwardly  of  Bra- 
ding  harbour,  the  sound  gravelly  loam  continues 
through  the  parish  of  St.  Helen's,  adbrding,  as  is  com- 
mon to  such  lands,  a  very  good  growth  of  elm  timber ; 
but  which,  as  we  proceed  northwardly,  are  found  to 
give  place  to  a  very  general  growth  of  oak  timber  in 
the  parishes  of  Ride  and  Binstead. 
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nietMtCT  nil. 

As  this  District  generally  exhibits  all  the  variety  of 
soil  and  substrata  common  to  other  chalk  count  ries^ 
reference  \o  No.  II.  may  therefore  be  had  fur  all  8QcI|. 
particulars ;  it  may  be  however  proper  to  notice^  tbaf 
on  the  east  side  of  St.  Catherine*s-hill,  in  the  paris^ 
of  NitoU)  lies  an  open  common  field)  the  soil  oj^ 
i?hich  in  its  higher  parts,  and  adjoining  the  ^hee|» 
downs*  is  composed  of  a  light  brown  flinty  loam  of  ^ 
good  staple,  and  lying  at  various  depths  upon  th)Q 
chalk  rock,  well  calculated  for  the  ci|lture  of  whest| 
I^arley,  oats,  and  clover,  liower  down,  and  approach- 
itig  the  village  of  Niton,  a  strong  grey  tenacious  loani 
of  a  good  staple  occqrs,  on  a  chalky  rviblc,  and 
Yvhich  intercepts  it  at  some  distance  from  the  bed  of 
chalk  below*  This  forms  a  choice  tract  of  wheat 
land,  and  is  continued  with  various  shades  north  of 
the  village,  until  the  chalky  character  is  lost  in  the 
sand  and  gravelly  loams  before  noticed. 

Ascending  above  the  broken  grounds  of  Steip-hilli 
the  craggy  rocks  which  constitute,  with  the  vii^ity  o^ 
the  sea,  the  wild  scenery  and  picturesque  views  of 
Under  ClifT,  a  tract  of  cultivated  land  spreads  over  a 
depressed  part  of  the  Downs,  the  soil  of  which  b  a 
thin,  grey,   rubbly,  and  brown  flinty  loam  upon  a 
chalk  and  chalk  rubble,  but  which  gradually  deepeii 
their  staple  and  improve  their   quality,  as  yon  ap« 
proach  the  demesne  of  Appuldurcomb.     This  enclo- 
sure possesses  almost  all  the  variety  of  soil  and  sub^ 
strata  common  to  the  adjacent  districts  ;  and  as  the  pre* 
vailing  character  of  the  lesser  hills  at  Shanklin,  and  ia 
the  parish  of  Brading,  generally  are  of  a  sand  and 
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\ly  nafare,  aiid  tbii  continuini^  nor^ 
towards  Sand-down  Fort,   they  arc  necessarity  10  ht^ 
included  within  lUe  prcccdiiii(  District. 

The  chalk  downs  of  Bradingand  Arreton,  form  aa   | 
nnbrokcn  range  from  CuIt^t  Clifl"  to  the  valley  whiA 
divides  Ihem  from  StapleVhiath  :  tliusc  of  Gatcomb  I 
U)d  Shorweli  are  Intenected  from  the  'western  chain  by  J 
a  highly  cultivated  vall(*y,  wbifb  extends  from  !^bori>  I 
well  (o   NewjKirt.     The  character  of  a   chafit   dowa 
boUow,  with  ilB  nsaal  accompanimrnt  of  flat  brokeE 
flints  aad  gome  veins  of  red  pebbly  gravpl,  prrvBdc 
(hit   pleasing  vate,  the  sides  of  which  arc  fuund  of  m 
chnik  and  flinty  loam,  and  which  continues  tbroitgU  ■ 
Ike  eastern  division   of  the   parish  of  Swainston,   and  J 
the  greater  part  of  the  long;   and  scattered   paii^  of  1 
C-arisbrook,  tiTininating  uorlbwardly  in  the  ni^lectcd  j 

■il  and  coiirec  cold  substrata  of  Parkhnrst  fbresl . 

From  the  vale  of  SborwRp,  westwardly,  the  chalk 
downs  only  afford  tbrf%  SM^  *"  carriage-roads,  in* 
eluded  in  which,  is  the  passage  between  the  bead  .pf  j 
Varmoulh  river  and  the  innermost  cove  of  Fresh" 
Bay.     The  high   down    whicii   rises  westward 
tbis  isthmus,  fornis  the  western  extremity  of  the 
island,  and  upon  which  the  light-honse  and  signal- 
ftaff  are  erected . 


General. — The  soil  of  the  marshes  and  low  grounds 
enclosed  and  depastured  along  the  sides  of  the  Yar>>  * 
mouth  river,  the  inlets  of  Shalfteel  and  of  Newton, 
Uic  borders  of  the  Mulina  river,  between  Newport  and 
Cowcs,  the  banks  of  the  Wootton  and  Ride  rivers, 
and  the  embanked  marshes  above  Bradlng  harbour,  is 
Composed  of  a   tender  hazx^l- coloured   loam,  lying  in 

K  places  near  a  blue,  or  rather  black  tea  clay,  but 
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mum  tnqpteaUj  iotaoepted  from  it  by.abodj  ofbomnit 
sandy  pi:  fine  gravd;  rendering  the  top-soil  more.drjr 
and  porous;  and  which,  from  its  superior  varnitb^ 
aiords'an  ealrlier  vegetation  in  the  springi  with  a  mucli 
lacher  and  sweeter  herbage. 

The  surface  mould  of  the  low.  grounds  and  meat 
dows  bordering  upon,  the  higher  parts  of  these,  streamsy 
and  generally  out  of  the  reach  of  any  sediment  depo« 
sited  by  the  tidal:  waters^  is  valuable  in  proportion  io 
the  adventitious  matter  which  iu  remote  ages  have 
washed  fi^m  the  surrounding  hills,  and  contributed  to 
the  forming  of  the  soil  of  such  valUes. .  Towards  ibe 
keads  of  these  branches,  particularly  such  as  have 
their  source  in  the  clay  aud  gravelly  districts,  and  fee* 
'qnapUy  near  the  foot  of  the  hills  on  the  lovi^er  parts  of 
•such  streams,  and  where  due  attention  has  not  been 
paid  io  draining,  wet  and  weeping  places  were.  ob« 
■erred;  in  the  vicinity  of  which,  as  usual,  morass, 
and.  small  portions  of  peaty  earth,  have  gradually  ag^ 
cumulated: 


^PCT.   IV, MINEKALS, 

TiiE  mineral  substances  found  within  th^s  conntyan^ 
but  lew.  A  quantity  of  what  is  called  copperas  stone^ 
yiixs  formerly  collected  on  the  southern  shores  of  the 
i&le  of  Wijght,  and  $ent  to  the  copper  works  to  be 
smalted.  ^Iuia  has  also  beei^  made  in  some  of  the 
western  coves. of  the  island,  but  neither  the  gathering 
of  the  copper-stpnc,  or  carrying  pn  the  alum-works^ 
appear  to  be  at  all  attended  io  at  the  present  time.  No 
other  description  of  minerals  wei;e  heard  of  or  noticed 
in  the  county,  save  in  a  few  instances  the  casual  oc- 

currence 
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jrimflM  of'vcmtoiie,  which  in  the  woodhid  dirtriot 
tanetinies  appended,  but  no  wliere  of  ftuflk^ient  value  to 
Mider  it  aii  object  for  the  pnipoee  of  manuikctuie. 

'  This  was-  also  the  cage  in  the  red  sandy  loams  lyiirgf 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Downs  iii  the  Isle  of  Wight^ 
and  extending  through  parts  of  the  parishes  of  Brodk^ 
Motleston,  Brixton^  Shorwell,  and  Gatcomb. 

A  solution  of  this  mineral  is  found  frequently  to 
give  a  reddish  hue  to  divers  strata  of  sand  and  gravely 
aad'to  pervade  in  very  small  strikes  iill  the  woodland 
day.  The  morass  and  peaty  grounds  also  discharge 
a  strong  chalybeate  water. 

On  the  soathem  shores  of  the  connty,  particularly  the 
eotot'of  Beanley. manor,  ironstone  was  formerly  gtt^ 
tbered  injj^e  quantity:  this,  it  seems,- was  genenriiy 
rolled  np  by  the  surf;  and  such  was  the  eagerness  at 
those  times  for  collecting  this  mineral,  that  even  in 
wheat  harvest  the  fields  becartie  abandoned,  and  the 
shores  were  thronged  with  people,  who  gathered  and 
conveyed  it  to  the  iron- works  at  Sowley*  Whcfther 
Ibis  material  is  no  longer  washed  up  in  sufficient 
qaantilles,  or  that  there  is  procured  for  the  Sowley 
works  a  more  regular  supply,  was  not,  from  the  absence 
of  Mr.  Pooock  at  the  present  smalting  works,  satisfac* 
torily  undentood.  At  all  events,  the  present  practice 
of  gathering  the  ironstone  along  shore  is  greatly,  and 
in  most  places  totally  discontinued. 

Between  Milton  and  Christcburch,  a  hard  reddish 
stone  b  found,which  has  all  the  appearance  of  innume- 
rable marine  shells  coated  with  an  oxyde  of  iron ;  of 
fhb  -several  ancient  structures  in  the  country  are  built| 
among  which  is  the  parish  church  of  Horddl.  r* 

The  only  difference  that  appeared  to  exist  in  the 
giei^  body  of  rock  chalk|  is  that  of  the  white  and 

the 
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inope  freqantU;  inf^  .tf^''*^i<^  ""**»  '*"* 

•and,  or  line  f^Jt^'"''*  "  w«un-<x>- 

and  porous;  ,  ^  j*' 0»'J^ •PplicWe  for  a 

•fiords  not  ^^^'^jf'fCf^^'^^*^^  "  ^'^^  '" 

richer  ADf*  ^'l^'^^rtJ^'  *"''   "  trausporled 

Tbe*  hi'^M^'^^  Tjtf«««=<'  o*"  fif'oen  miles, 

doil^t  ^"t^f^^^ a  w  burnt  into  lime  for  the 

and  r 

lb'  ^  \^  **  tv     '"  ^<*"™  't  i*  worked  (o  a  ctm- 


«*»'  ^^^-^^jfts-^'^potiere' clay  occurs  in  different 

^■^^  "*"(»     '"  t^<*H™  it  is  worked  (o  a  ctm- 

■'y^'^sud  untlcr  Pool-lnath   it  is  found  of 

^j^^^hs  o/A"'"  *^"  *o   twenly   feet.     Sereral 


I 


rf*^"*      we"  oinde  to  form  this  clay  into  arliticial 

giib  *'  ^ouUing  and   slatuary  purposes,   for  lbs 

•'"^   i/nrf  of  tiirtlienware,  and  for  ntaking  of  tiricks ; 

»>'''y  ^11  itiese  uses  iU  different  qualities  seem  adroi> 

j;tnlixl-    I  u  Boost  respects  it  BcemH  la  correspond 

••^  {j,fl  Curlx'ck  cluy  ;  but  ilsditilaiice  from  a  aecun 

,i,ig  pU«,  wiUi    tiie   Ihiimess  of  sucli   veins  as 

^ft  liilhi^rto  btxn  discovered,  affords  little  reusoa  to 

gfpeci  iJii't   it  will  ever  become  an  object  of  much 

0tteen  in  a  luanufactnring  point  of  view.     This  cUy 

,yrMs  in  its  colour  from  a  brown  to  a  dead  wliitt: ;  it  \» 

gU  coovt-rtibk  into  a  beautiful  while  brick ;  but  hi* 

Iberto  on  attempts  have  been  made  in  applying  it  as  an 

all«ralire  manure  on   any  of  the  extensive  sand  and 

gra^'lly  Li;i»11ps  in  that  part  of  the  county. 

The  plninb-puddiiig  stone,  apparently  composed  of 
iaduratcd  sea  mud,  sea  sh<-iU,  and  an  oxyde  of  iron, 
b  found  in  large  qaantities  near  Sand-down  I'ort,  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight :  it  is  much  used  in  buildings,  iat 
{paving,  and  fur  tlooring- flags. 

A  vein  of  white  sand  is  found  iu  Alum  Bay,  at  the 
RMtl^west  end  of  the  idanci,  und  is  much  in  demand 

fer 
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•  Ibe  glass-works  of  Bristol,  LivertMwI,  alony  the 
ir»t  coasi  of  tinfi^land,  Scotland,  and  lliruuglioul  Ira^  , 
Untl.    Jn  working  Ikis  voin  (which  u  little  if  kI  all  ia*' J 
faiot  to  (he  L^nn  ^aad),  tfae  utmost  care  is  taken  (ot'l 
free  it  from  every   partictc   of  caltarcoiu  earth,  aitdi 
which,  from  its  situatioa  in  the  chalk  clifHi,  reqaiff^ 
the  most  unremitted  attention  on  the  part  of  the  wotk* 
raen  ;  for  a.  very  small  portion  of  calcareous  earth  is 
v«U  kaown  to  prove  highly  injurious  (o  a  whole  pot  of 
metal.     This  iitratura  appears  to  hold  nearly  an  cosba 
cfly  coufK^  along  the  northern  foot  of  the  Downs,  I 
ii  ttwrr  much  broken  by  the  occurrence  of  other  vciiNf  J 
bf  mid    and   gravel   possessiii?   many   cnloTirs,    uA] 
smmng  which  ore  tuiind  the  ^rist  or  quarry  atonr. 

This  8tonc   possetsn  a   yellowish    jjrey   colour, 
found  in  detached  pieces,  and  riEes  in  irregular  fra^  1 
nients  easily  broken  when  first  taken  out  of  the  grouudfE  I 
but  from  cxpusuro  to  the  nir,  becomes  hard,  and  capi 
bleof  refiisling  the  penetrating  lorci-  of  the  south-west^  J 
Ctlystormt.   It  issreTierally  esterraed  a  very  pood  build*  T 
ing  stone,  and  se^ms  chiefly  composed  of  the  renMtinai 
at  tBBrinc  shells   in   a  more   or  less  stage  of  dissoln- 
Imi,  agglulinaliHl   by   Gomc  idluminous  sub»4anc«   in 
nicb  a  miinner  as,  after  exposure  for  some  lime   to  the 
air,  it  has  all  the  appearance  of  a  hard  pclrificd  sponge 
or  impenetrable  pumice-stooc. 

A  btrong  building  stone,  incrnated  with  a  red  i 
brownish  kind  of  oclire,  rising  in  cubical  fragments^  I 
and  when  broken  usually  exhibiting  a  smooth  e 
ttTCr*ct>k)Brrd  appearance,  occurs  ondcr  the  sandj  I 
Immm  in  Uie  parishes  above  noticed,  as  situate  on  thi 
•oulh  aide  of  the  chalk  bills,  and  affording  sontt  "I 
vsatt  RpeciiueuB  of  rick  ironstone.  A  solution  of  thai  l 
mdai  has  most  probably  catered  into  the  composituW 
i4  of 


of  this  Btdne,  atid  ooroinanicated'tbe  uniform  texture  it 
possesses  over  the  stone  last  described,  and  in  \rbich 
there  are  also  to  be  traced  the  impression  of  marine 
animals;  but  it  has  not  such  a  porous  or  honey«combed 
appearance  as  maj  be  noticed  in  the  grist  or  quarry- 
stone.    - 

-  A  rough  calcareous  freestone  is  frequently  found 
in  the  marl-pits  in  loose  detached  pieces,  and  "which 
being  easily  worked  when  first  raised,  is  found  use* 
fulfor  building,  and  filling  covered  drains.  Query, 
inae  this  stone  pounded,  and  applied  to  the  strong 
brown  loams,  'would  it  not  operate  powerfully  as  an 
alterative  and  feeding  manure  ?  the  first  by  its  roecha- 
nical  action  in  thete  tough  strong  loams,  the  second 
from  the  quantity  of  animal  gluten  which  unquestion- 
ably  remains  still  locked  up  in  the  undissolved  shells, 
but  which  being  pulverized,  would  become  more.sus* 
ceptible  of  dissolution,  and  that  by  a  more  diffuse 
contact  with  the  acids  of  the  soil. 

•  Near  the  junction  of  the  light  and  heavy  land,  east 
of  Staplers-heath,  and  north  of  Arreton  Downs,  a  close 
grey  limestone  is  found,  intercepted  with  beds  of  an  in- 
durated substance,  consisting  altogether  of  an  assero* 
blage  of  small  marine  shells,  preserving  their  natural 
colour,  which  is  a  yellowish  grey,  and  perhaps'  like 
the  grit  or  quarry-stone,  owe  their  union  and  consist* 
ence  to  the  presence  of  the  cementations  principle  of 
alum ;  a  substance  which  is  well  known  to  pervade 
the  western  parts  of  the  island. 

A  freestone  rock  is  found  sometimes  under  a  bed  of 
marl  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  island,  and  being 
easily  quarried,  is  much  resorted  to  for  buildings, 
particulariy  in  the  neighboorhood  of  East  and  West 

Comiu 
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It  ii  observable  along*  the  ckjr,  sanely  and  loamjr 

ciiffii  wBich  form  the  soutberh.  shores  of  this  island,^ 

that  considerable  encroachments  are   annuallj  mak« 

iflg  opon  them  by  the  sea.     Of  all  the  materials  with 

which  this  general  line  of  coast  is  composed,  there 

is  none  which  so  powerfully  resists  the  lashing  force 

and  sapping  effects  of  sea- water,  as  chalk.     The  wes* 

fern  extremity  of  the  island,  the  foot  of  St.  Catherine's* 

hill,  along  to  Dunnose,'  and  the  projecting  clifis/of 

Culver,  are  all  evidences  of  this  truth  ;  and  which  hi« 

thertp  have  resisted  the  utmost  fury  of  the  waves ; 

whilft  the  bays  of  Freshwater,  Brixton,  Chale,  and 

Sand*down,  have  been*  all  scooped  out  of  the  island 

by.  the  force  and  undermining  power  of  the  oceati; 

'  an  effisct  which  will  gradually  continue  lyi^il  the  whole 

of  the  loam  and  sandy  districts  are  grouqd  :and  swept 

away^  to  the  very  foot  of  the  now  interior  cbalH  hills'^  ^ 

Tl|at  this  event  is  not  at  so  remote  a  distance  as  might 

•t  fiiBt  be  imagined,  particularly  on  the  south-western 

coast  between  St.   Catherine's  Point,  and  the  chalk 

locka  at  the  Needles,  is  clearly  what  we  learn  from 

many  of  the  oldest  inhabitants,  who  readily  point  out 

particular  stations  along  the  cliffs,  which  show  that  in 

their  memory  the  general  range  of  coast  extended  at 

least  an  hundred  yards  to  the  southward,  and  beyond 

tkeline  of  its  present  continuation.     The  ridge  and 

farrows  which  exhibit  an  ancient  cultivation  over  the 

vhole  sQr&ce  of  the  present  low  and  loamy  cliffs,  and 

the  improvement  which  this  strong  land  formerly  underr 

vent  by  chalking,  are  farther  evidences  of  this  inVa- 

lion  of  the  sea,  should  it  be  at  all  necessary  to  adduce 

them.    This  operation^  however,  between  Dannose  and 

CoWer  Clifi,"  appears  to  have  terminatisd   in  SaAd« 

dawn  Bay,  byabankof  shingle^which  has  been  cast 

up 
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«f  fagr  tlMt  ratf  bi  iht  bottom  of  that  btjr^  «id  Auf 
forms  a  barrier  against  thv&rlherciicioachnNMBof  Um 
foa  im,  dull  qoafter. 


Is  1ft  gttMai  exeelleat.  Tbe  priaeipal  streams  Mtf 
rivers  in  the  eaiitity  being  alfeady  described,  k  otkf 
nnmm  aeoessary  m  this  pbcie  to  spenk  of  the  qtkafity 
of  4h«ir  wateM)  wfaieh  is  Taiioiis^  bof  vhich  anay  g^* 
aeraHy  be  eavnerated  as  Mlo^nrs  t 

Those  which  ^redominatifi  m  rit  the  irooAaad  parts  of 
Ao  eouirty^  af^  of  a  stroag  chalybOEite  aatole  t  aatf 
bowev^  Aey  may  he  adapted  to  sotno  caeiM  and  6om,^' 
tations)  are  aeilber  gratirfdl  to  th^  palate,  possess  or 
.  efeaasing  quality  with  soap,  proper  lot  ordiaary  kit* 
ohea  ase^  of  cmsnonly  appro^red  of  (br  the  pm^posa 
of  irrigatiofl. 

The  springs  -w^tch  issoe  from  sand  and  grsryelly  -^ 
strata,  are  mfioilely  more  gratefel  to  Hne  palate;  bat 
they  possess  a  peculiar  hardness,  which  is  amoh  ok' 
jected  to  by  hoasdieepeiB*  They  are  frequently  em« 
plo}^  ia  watering  meadows,  and  tot  which  pni^^ose 
nothing  particularfy  objeetionable  has  been  stated 
again^them. 

Tbe  water  whidh  rises  in  the  cbalic  district  is  patii^ 
cularly  pleasant  to  the  taste,  and  is  applied^with  ad« 
mhrable  cBket  to  the  purposes  of  irrigation.  Soap  fer 
e^Kainly  not  so  miscflMie  in  this  as  iir  raia  water ;  anft 
thetefdire  it  cannot  possibly  be  cttpeeted  to  possess  tlM^ 
same  cleansing  or  detetgent  qoatity.  Those  familici^ 
Wwefer^  that  have  removed  from  tbe  day  aadf^gm^ 

Tdly 


wMy  dtetrtctst  Dnd  i^reat  advanla^  in  tbe  general  ate 
of  calcarrous  water. 

I'lir  wuler  issuing  irom  bogs  and  swampy  ground, 
bccuts  chargcil  i^itU  a  solution  of  iron  nnd  Tegetnble' 
matter,  in  a  itatc  of  mcchanicat  suspension  only.  Thfa 
hltCT  tI<:posite(I  in  a  yd;  iitsolubic  statc^  answers  but 
jeebly  (he  double  objects  of  irrigation,  viz.  warmth 
ud  Butfimcnt;  but  as  it  inust>  to  a  certain  extent,  be 
■fuse  in  prcserring  ihc  irrigated  surface  from  the  aeve- 
rtty  of  winter,  it  ought  not,  perhaps,  on  ail  occasions 
Is  be  iin provide! Illy  diicliargcd  from  performing  so  im* 
{KHlaiit  a  service.  For  domestic  purposes,  unless  fat 
■otwring  with  sand,  this  water  is  altogether  usebss. 

In  t^  strong  Loam  ami  woodland  vby  districts,  the 
vanl  of  a  regulur  supply  of  wafer  duriag  a  dry  scnsga  I 
ia  oncn  very  atvorely  felt,  and  even  the  little  urbidi 
taty  be  procured  itt  such  times,  is  found  to  buvc  a 
■Mt  (Idelerious  dl'ect  ujxtn  the  human  frame,  and  by 
w>  moaiu  £tvouniblc!  lo  the  iietdih  and  weU-doitq^sf 
iheep,  catlfef  and  farming  stock  in  general. 

Tho  want  of  a  rc^ulnr  supply  of  w&lcr  during  tbe 
CODlinwuice  of  dry  weiUlier,  in  the  chalk  districts,  is 
aa  iiicanv«iiience  Etdt  more  genvrdty  experienced,  ai- 
thoiigh  the  little  which  may  be  occiisioually  procured 
H  of  the  best  nnd  most  leriTing  quality.  To  remedy 
ikb  nil,  ponds  are  constructed  at  great  labour  and 
cipeine,  for  the  purpose  of  retniiiing  the  downfiil  wa- 
Icti,  a«  a  supply  for  both  sheep  and  cattle.  ThcK  are 
lieddffd  with  the  most  retentive  clay  or  loam  (Iiat  can 
be  convenieally  fM'OCUred,  and  paved  within  and  above 
their  upper  sides  with  largr  smooth  flints,  ns  well  to 
pnrvent  poaching  in  wet  wrather,  as  lo  secure  it  as 
rnoch  OS  possible  from  Ihc  action  of  Ibc  frost,  which 
e  penetrating  the  made  ground,  it  becomes  porous, 
an4 


'^'j^'    ^  ^^  rirulrti,  or  atmn>r» 
x^,    ^-i^J^^^^Jmoted  toreceiYethe 

■  '  •  /^^^^^'''''^ '"  **"*^  ""*'  *°'*'  hundred 

0^^%i»^  'f^Mjlid  chalk  rock,  and  which 

• ''  ^"m^'  '*'^"  ""PP*^  *"■■  •ion'Mtic  «»'»  ■■ 

f)  /^'2^jip»a''»II  the  fBTmin^  atock  of  tbc 

/*'  01  '*ti,-iote  villages  are  thus  frcquenlly  sup- 

l^^"**'  vr  d™*"  "P  *"  '•'ff'^  buckets  by  a  tread 

^^^^.  gfta  Ihii  supply  ia  the  month  of  October 

^^'    -^et  Ai'i  when  all  the  inconreiiieace  and  di»- 

^"yZ-h  %  sanation  may  rery  easily  be  imagined*. 

V^      ^itaacea  it  has  been  known,  that  a'  continue- 

^     'jijwc&tber  daring  the  autamnal  months,  and 

***  gjter  the  gnat  demand  of  harnst,  will  hare  left 

^ffttnwK  *'"■  'A"*  votff  TBilfiin  the  bomndaries  of 

^^A:  in  inch  aitnatioos,  the  labour  and  expense  re*- 

aiifvl  to  supply  the  ftmily  and  a  part  of  the  stock 

«i(b  water-carts,  is  absolutely  incalcnlable ;  every  en^ 

ileavoar}  however.  Is  constantly  employed  to  mitigalt 

tbe  eril  attendant  on  the  failure  of  so  important  a  ncV 

cessaiy  of  life ;  but  which  all  the  high  downy  pails  of 

the  chalk  district  ate  to  a  greater  or  less  cxtest  snN 

jeetedj  that  are  not  visited  by  water-courses,  or  lie 

v ithin  the  reach  of  permanently  living  streams. 

AU  the  country  abounding  with  sand  and  grtvell/- 
veioi,  owy  ki  geneial  be  C9asidcred  as  well  watered.- 
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SECT.    VI. — PtSHEfiI£S« 

Whatever  may  he  yielded  to  the  public  through 
the  exertions  of  the  maritime  fishermen  of  this  county, 
certain  it  is,  that  aMnall  portion  only  of  the  fish  th^ 
take  is  consumed  within  the  county ;  and  even  of  that 
little,  a  very  small  part  by  its  rural  inhabitants.  South* 
ampton  and  Portsmouth  afibrd  tolerable  fish  markets, 
hut  the  other  maritime  towns,  as  well  as  the  larger  ones 
m  the  interior  of  the  county,  receive  only  a  casual 
supply,  and  that  not  only  excessively  dear,  but  gene* 
rally  of  that  inferior  sort  and  quality,  as  would  not  be 
likely  to  pay  for  its  carriage  to  the  metropolis,  and  for 
which  purpose  light  waggons  are  constantly  kept  flying 
on  the  roads,  particularly  that  which  leads  from  Ports* 
mouth,  through  Petersfield  and  Guildford,  to  London, 

In  all  the  rivers  and  inlets  discharging  into  the  sea, 
salmon  are  caugh^  in  their  season :  this  fishery,  how* 
ever^  is  by  no  means  so  productive  as  formerly,  parti* 
isolarly  in  the  great  supply  that  was  drawn  from  the 
Southampton  Water :  this  must  be  ascribed  to  the  ca* 
price  of  the  animal  in  quitting  its  former  haunts,  and 
certainlj  not  to  the  destruction  of  the  young  fish  on 
their  return  to  seaward  in  the  winter  season. 

Whenever  the  waters  of  the  Teste,  Itchen,  Avon,  and 
fhdr  smaller  branches,  become  turbid  from  heavy  rains, 
a  number  of  eels  are  taken  at  the  difierent  mills  seated 
on  these  water-courses,  and  which  seem,  to  furnish  the 
only  small  supply  of  fish  aliment  to  the  neighbouring 
inhabitants  of  those  streams.  Though  well  flavoured, 
they  are  in  general  by  far  too  small. 

As  fiir.as  it  fgoesj  a  very  excellent  use  is  made  of 
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some  of  the  low  places  on  the  heaths  of  Bagshot,  Cove, 
and  Frimley,  by  dams  which  are  raised  across  the  hoU 
lows  occurring  on  )Buch  falealhS}  and  in  such  situations 
as  are  deemed  favourable  for  the  purpose.  The  down* 
&1  waters  being  thus  larrested)  ponds  of  various  extent 
are  formed,  corresponding  with  the  width  and  inclina- 
tion of  the  bottom  of  the  ravine  or  hollow,  and  the 
height  of  the  dam  over  which  it  may  be  made.'  This 
dam  is  always  puddled  about  four  feet  thick  along  its 
centre,  the  puddle  Ivork  entering  the  sides  and  bottom 
of  the  hollow :  it  is  supplied  with  a  sluice  or  flood* 
gate,  and  a  proper  wett  to  discharge  and  carry  off  its 
redundant  Water.  These  ponds,  'stocked  with  tench 
and  carp,  pay  beyond  all  Reasonable  calculation  :  Lon- 
don, as  usual,  is  the  great  mart  for  these  fish,  and 
which  generally  takes  off  about  three-fourths  of  ttt 
grown  fish,  and  of  those  that  are  ready  for  market. 
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STATE  OF  PROPERTY. 


THE  iargfit  eiiatesy  as  well  as  jtbe  most  e:ii:tensive 
•becnfiations^  aire  found  in  the  chalky  parts  of  this 
touutf.  The  highest  individual  rental  of  lands  lying 
irilbiii  the  county 9  was  not  understood  jto exceed  8000/. 
pet  aomioi.  Much  of  the  hind  in  the  county  has  un- 
4ergofie  a  transfer  of  late  years  from  its  former  owners^ 
and  in  which  have  been  Included  some  very  large  and 
taittaUe  .estates.  A  coiisidorable  subdivi^^ion  of  pro- 
perty iiaii  also  taken  place,  and  which  may  in  some 
meaauie  tie  refeixed  .to  the  following  causes. 

The  Rrildness  and  salubrity  of  the  climate  in  the  first 
instance,  particularly  along  the  sea-coast,  and  thi:; 
frequently  proving  the  first  shore  in  the  united  king- 
dom which  receives  the  long  absent  trgfder,  or  those 
who  may  have  spent  the  early  and  prime  of  tbeir  lives 
in  die  naval  or  land  service  of  the  country,  or  in  the 
exercise  of  civilcraployments  in  its  possessions  abroad 
—here  they  renew  more  intimately  the  cordial  if>ter- 
oourse  with  their  family  and  friends ;  and  thus  a  predif 
lection  is  created  for  the  spot  where  those  emotions  be* 
Goroe  realized,  the  enjoyment  of  which,  had  most  pro- 
faibly  for  many  years  bc^n  (he  subject  of  their  fondest 
expectations,  and  proved  a  principal  incitement  to 
4ha6e exertions  with  which  their  respective  caxeersmay 
liave  been  marked,  whether  in  a  civile  military,  pr 
Mnneroial  capacity. 
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To  fhis  must  be  added,  the  convenient  disfance  at 
ubich  this  connfy  is  situated,  and  the  facility  which 
that  locality  of  position  affords,  not  only  of  daily  com- 
munication with  the  metropolis,  but  often  of  the  heart- 
vfeit  joy  of  hailing  the  first  return  of  other  friends  from 
abroad ;  and  of  preparing  and  accom()anying  the 
young  adventurer  to  the  place  of  embarkation,  for  the 
purpose  of  following  the  same  steps,  and  emulating 
the  example  of  his  parent,  relative  or  friend.  Consi- 
derations  of  this  nature  most  probably  contribute  to 
determine  the  choice  of  such  visitors,  and  those  the 
least  connocled  with  a  landed  interes.t  in  other  parts  of 
the  united  kingdom  :  hence  the  unceasing,  demand  for 
villas  and  small  estates,  the  subdivision  and  frequent 
transfer  of  landed  property,  upon  which,  from  the  na* 
ture  of  the  improvements  that  have  been  carried  on,  a 
far  more  valuable  and  productive  property  has  been 
created,  than  could  possibly  have  been  expected  had 
the  country  in  these  respects  been  otherwise  circum- 
stanced :  and  hence,  also,  Hampshire  has  in  a  manner 
become  the  depository  of  the  acquisitions  of  the  indus* 
trious  merchant,  the  learned  advocate,  and  of  the  bra- 
very and  skill  of  the  naval  and  military  character. 

The  Royal  Dock -yard  at  Portsmouth,  the  rendezvous 
of  the  fleets,  and  in  war  time  the  depots  of  military 
levies,  the  roadsteads  for  assembling  convoys,  fur- 
'  nish,  with  its  ordinary  consumption,  and  the  supplies 
demanded  by  the  metropolis,  high  and  immediate  mar« 
kets  for  all  its  agricultural  produce ;  and  thence  the 
skill  and  industry  oT  the  yeomanry  and  farmers  in  the 
county  are  carried  on  in  many  instances  to  a  pitch  of 
agricultural  excellence,  as  is  perhaps  unequalled  in 
any  other  part  of  the  British  islands. 

The  great  balk  of  the  lands  in  this  cpuntyi  is  held 
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and  cuUiTated  ih  a  general  sense  by  the  yeomanry  oc« 
espying  (heir  freehoiJ,  copyhold^  or  leasehold  posses-^ 
tions;  and  the  usual  farming  tenantry^  all  of  whom, 
unless  it  is  the  freeholJer,  occupy  and  hold  their  lands 
»id  tenements  under  superior  lords.  In  these,  the  right 
or  ownership  of  the  country  is  so  placed,  as  to  em- 
power them  to  grant  some  one  or  other  of  the  follow- 
ing! 


SECT.   I. TENURES. 

Tenures  are  various.  Those  estates  which  are  sup- 
posed to  hare  formerly  composed  a  part  of  the  demesne 
hmds  of  the  see  of  Winchester',  are  granted  by  the  Bi- 
shop as  freeholds,  for,  or  upon  three  lives,  and  grne- 
mlly  renewed'  to  the  families  in  possession  for  many 
successive  generations.  The  fine  on  renewal  varies, 
from  one  and  a  half  to  one  and  three  quarters,  and  two 
years  improved  rent,'  valued  by  competent  persons  in 
the  vicinity.  These  estates  chiefly  consist  of  ancient 
manor  farms  and  houses,  and  to  which  certain  feudal 
lights  still  appertain.  In  some  cases,  the  timber  on 
these  estates  has  been  reserved  to  the  use  of  the  see, 
lUowing  only  a  sufficiency  for  repairs,  with  the  bark, 
top,  and  lop,  of  the  same;  in  .others,  the  whole  was 
originally  relinquished  to  the  tenant  family,  who  con- 
lider  these  estates  as  tenancies  for  life,  renewable  ^for 
tveron  the  terms  above  stated. 

•  Copyhold  tenures,  or  lands  held  by  copy  of  court 
roll,  are  granted  from  manors  vested  in  the  church, 
other  pious  foundations  held  in  mortmain,  and  the  no- 
bility,  gentry,   and  lay   proprietors  of  the  county. 
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They  dtft  of  tet^ral  kinds^  such  ti  copyholds  of  in^ 
heritance,  trifh  a  fine  small  and  certain  on  alienation  or 
death,  cti^totnary,  t^hich  refers  to  tbe  usage  of  the  nia« 
nor,- tvhether  tbe  fine  on  such  occasions  is  paid  bjr  he^r 
.  ribfS)  or  commuted  for  a  former  specific  sum^  or  arbi«. 
iYttry,  and  \rhich  latter  often  invoires  the  tenant  in  a- 
situation  he  by  no  means  approves  of:  these  tenures  are 
granted  by  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  Uie  Dean  and. 
Chapter,  the  Warden  of  Winchester  College,  the  coU 
leges  of  the  respective  universities,  other  public  and 
private  bodies,  and  nearly  in  the  following  manner: 

A  valuation  of  the  net  annual  rent  of  the  estate  is 
made,  and  upon  that  data,  two  years'  purchase  is  dc« 
manded  for  one  life,  with  the  benefit  of  \tidowhoocl ; 
eight  years  for  two  lives,  with  the  benefit  of  widows 
hood ;  sixteen  years  for  three  lives,  with  the  benefit  ot? 
widowhood. 

Leaseholds,  or  lands  held  on  lives  by  lease  or  iti den- 
ture, also  derived  from  the  preceding  sources,  and 
which  upon  renewal,  the  net  annual  value  being  pre* 
vioiisly  aseertaifu^,  pay  two  years'  purchase  for  one. 
life,  st'ven  years  for  two  lives,  fourteen  years  for  tlireo 
lives,  with  a  small  annual  reserved  rent,  which  varies 
according  to  cir^Jimstanres,  but  is  generally  considered 
to  apply  a  just  equivalent  to  both  parties. 

Leases  for  terms  of  years  are  also  granted  !>y  the 
aforesaid  authorities ;  these  arc  generally  for  21  years, 
renewable  every  seven,  with  a  fine  of  from  one  and  a 
quarter  to  one  and  a  half  yearly  value. 

lA^ases  also  for  21  years,  determinable  every  seven, 
by  a  twelvemonth's  notice  from  cither  party  :  here  the 
dimual  reserved  rent  is  supposed  to  be  a  full  equivalent 
for  the  occupation. 

Leases  of  14  y^rs  (absolute),  sometimes  occur ;  bat 

here 
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line  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  these,  as  well  ^ 
kaseg  for  31  yenrs,  are  getting  much  into  disuse,  tb^ri) 
being  seTCfal  estates  in  the  county  held  i^t  >rill,  un^ 
tlms  constituting  an  evil  ivhich  the  Surveyor  is  cojoi- 
oemed  to  remark  as  very  much  increasing. 

The  four^course  husbandry  prevailing  (that  is,  two 
years*  crops  ^Ub  one  and  a  half  years*  g^ss,  and  hal| 
a  year  fallow,  or  the*  third  year  grass,  and  fourth  year 
9fiy  other  green  crop  in  preparation  for  wheat)  upon  ^ 
large  proportion  of  the  land  in  the  southern  part^  of 
the  county,  leases  for  three  series,  or  twelve  years,  wexf 
fomid  very  frequently  to  occur. 


ilCT.  II.— -BUILDINGS,  J^EPAIRS,  AND  COVENANTS. 

Upon  tenures  for  lives  or  years,  whether  freehold  of 
copyhold,  the  buildings  being  conceived  as  originally 
sufficient  and  in  good  repair,  arc  kept  in  that  state  by 
the  tenants,  rough  timber  only  being  supplied  froqi  th^ 
estate  for  'that  purpose. 

Upon  occupations  held  at  will,  or  for  terms  of  seveq^ 
twdve,  fourteen,  or  twenty-one  years,  the  repairs  of 
buildings,  cartage  of  materials,  thatching  and  glazing 
excepted,  are  iBometiipes,  though  rarely,  done  by  the 
landlord)  the  more  general  usage  being  for  all  the  old 
C^blisbed  and  new  necessary  buildings  to  be  put  iq 
good  repair  for  the  incoming  tenant,  who  bein^  after- 
wards supplied  with  rough  timber,  including  weather- 
boards  and  flooring  plank,  bricks  anc)  tiles  at  the  kilns, 
stones  at  the  quarry,  and  lin^e  ^t  tlvc  kiln,  is  bound  to 
keep  them  in  the  same  condition  during  the  continuance 
i)f  hip  ocPU^tipp  5  but  although  ^bc  whole  of  the  vioyk* 

B  4  roanship 
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liaanship  is  thus  often  covenanted  to  be  performed  b/ 
ibe  fentint,  its  being  so  little  attended  to  towards  tbtf 
inclusion  of  the*  lease,  subjects  the  estate,  at  those  pe« 
rlods,  to  be  often  quitted  under  an  appearance  of  great 
ruin  and  dilapidation. 

.  The  reservations  and  covenants  generally  provided 
in  leases  of  this  nature  are,  that  all  ai^d  all  manner  of 
timber  trees,  and  trees  likely  io  become  timber,  sap* 
lings,  bodies  of  pollards,  and  other  trees  standiog  or 
growing  upon  the  premises,  are  to  be  preserved.  The 
landlord  to  enter  at  all  roasonable  times  of  the  year,  89 
i¥ell  to  view  as  to  fell,  stock  up,  work,  dispose,  cart^ 
and  carry  away,  all  such  trees,  with  the  bark  and 
wood  thereof;  but  in  case  damage  is  done  <o  the  te- 
nant's corn  during  the  landlord's  access,  by  himself^ 
or  his  servants,  carriages,  &;c«  reasonable  and  prppef 

satisfaction  for  all  such  damage  is  to  be  made  by  the 

»      •     - 

landlord  to  the  tenant. 

Also  reservation  to  the  landlord  for  hunting,  course 
ing,  fishing,  and  fowling,  over,  in,  and  upon  the  dc« 
tniscd. premises,  or  any  part  thereof,  at  the  same  time 
be  is  prohibited  from  committing  any  wilful  spoil  or 
waste. 

The  tenant  generally  enters  at  Old  Michaelmas,  and 
covenants  to  pay  his  rent  yearly  or  every  half  year } 
and  to  prevent  the  wanton  destruction  of  the  old  prime 
pasfure  land,  30/.  per  acre  annual  rent  is  demanded  as 
a  compensation  from  the  tenant,  for  his  breaking  up^ 
wiihouf  permission  obtained  in  writing,  any  meadow 
or  old  pasture  grounds. 

The  tenant  is  also  restrained  from  subsetting  the  pre« 
miscs^  or  any  part  thereof,  without  a  written  perrais^ 
sion  for  so  doing. 

He  generally  covenants  to  pay  and  discharge  .all 

mannet 
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ttanner  ofdues^  dattfs,  rates,  taxes,  payments,  assess* 
menls,  and  other  impositions,  ordinary  and  extraordi* 
aarjr,  land-tax  and  quit-rcnts,  if  any  accruing,  on\f 
excepted. 

The  tenants  usually  covenant  to  keep  in  repair  all 
fences  and  buildings,  they  being  first  put  into  good' 
tenantable  condition,  and  rougli  timber,  brick,  stone, 
tnd  lime,  being  allowed  by  the  landlord  for  that  pur« 
pose  (except  straw  and  glass),  and  for  which  40  days 
notice  is  generally  required  from  the  tenant  to  the  land* 
lord  to  provide  them,  and  which  supplies  are  appli* 
cable  to  all  repairs  of  damages  done  by  fire,  temi)ests, 
or  inevitable  accidents,  without  the  wilful  default  or 
lu^leptof  the  tenants,  his  servants  or  workmen,  alwayii 
excepted. 

The  tenant  is  also  bound  not  to  grub  up  or  destroy 

luiy  of  the  trees   or  stools,  to  top,  lop,  bough,   or 

fhroud,  any  of  the  timber  trees,  heirs,  or  saplings,  on 

the  premises ;  or  at  any  unseasonable  time  to  top  any 

of  the  pollafds)  fell,  cut  down,  or  plash,  any  of  the 

iifdge*rDws  and  underwood  on  the  farms,  and  which  ia 

some  places  are  not  to  be  cut  under  nine  and  overele* 

vcn,  in  others,  not  under  twelve  or  over  fourteen  years' 

growth,  and  first  giving  one  month's  notice  in  writing 

of  the  tenant's  intention  of  so  doing,  in  order  that  the 

landlord  may  order,  mark,  and  set  out,  any  heirs  or 

saplings,  as  he  shall  think  proper,  and  which  shall  be 

preserved  in  future,  and  in  nowise  cut,  prejudiced,  or 

destroyed. 

The  crop  is  generally  provided  to  be  expended  on 
the  premises,  but  when  hay  or  straw  is  sold,  a  proper* 
iionate  quantity  of  stable  dung  is  required  to  replace 
<Mch  draughts  of  the  essential  means  of  preserving  the 
*  '    '  occapatioa 
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oecvpatioii  in  heart  and  good  ooBditioo.  Tbre» 
goB  loads  of  dung  are  not  coasidered  as  mwe  Iha^ 
equivalent  for  each  load  of  hay  or  wheat  straw  wXk 
from  off  the  farm. 

•  The  crop  of  the  last  two  years  of  the  lease  is  re* 
t^uired  to  be  wholly  expended  on  the  premises. 

,  On  some  of  the  light  down  fiirms  in  the  chalk  difr* 
trict,  the  tenants  are  sometimes  restrained  from  taking 
more  than  two  crops  in '  five  years.  A  certain  propor** 
tion  of  the  distant  lands  upon  these  farms^  is  subject  to 
ft  course  of  tillage  ;  from  one-sixth  to  one-tenth  part  of 
tjiese  light  and  remote  lands,  are  commonly  required  tq 
be  left  under  sainfoin,  not  exceeding  the  growth  of  two 
years,  the  value  of  which  is  to  be  paid  to  the  outgoing 
tenant  by  his  successor. 

.In  the  open«field  part  of  the  county,  or  wherever 
fliere  is  any  common  meadow,  attention  is  particularly 
demanded  of  the  tenants  to  the  preservation  of  landt 
fliarks. 

The  incoming  tenant,  after  the  1st  of  May,  is  per^ 
nitted  to  enter  upon  the  two  years'  lay,  and  ijo  carry 
out  all  such  dung  and  composts  as  may  be  in  readiness 
for  turnips ;  to  cast  up,  turn  over,  and  prepare  such 
other  parts  of  the  dung,  for  hn  wheat  land  ijo  be  sown 
at  Michaelmas,  and  before  Christmas. 

Grass-seeds  are  permitted  to  be  sown  with  the  Lent 
eorn  of  the  ontgoing  tenant,  and  harrowed  and  rolled 
in  by  him,  limiting  the  number  of  acres  of  broad 
clover,  from  its  sometimes  proving  injurious  to  the 
erop. 

"  A  specific  number  of  sheep  are  and  ought  always 
to  be  required  to  be  kept,  and  which  in  the  last  year 
of  the  term  are  to  pen  off,  and  fold  as  asual,  upon 
-^   •  vetches 
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proving  tenant  to  pay  the  full  expense  of  the  bill^ 
i¥orkuig  the  commission,  and  completing  the  enclo* 
sure ;  to  pay  a  reserved  rent  of  23.  per  acre  during  the 
continuance  of  the  first  life,  35.  per  acre  when  the  first 
life  falls  in,  and  55.  per  acre  when  the  second  life  ex- 
pires ;  and  on  the  termination  of  the  third  life,  7s.  per 
acre  for  a  lease  of  21  years.  The  land,  during  tba 
whole  time  after  the  expiratiop  of  the  first  seven  years, 
is  subject  to  the  payment  of  the  great  and  small 
tithes. 

'  The  old  tenants  commonly  retain  possession  of  the 
barns  for  the  convenience  of  thrashing  out  their  crops, 
and  are  usually  indulged  with  a  homestead,  as  an  out- 
let for  their  catde  whilst  feeding  upon  the  straw  ;  but 
the  premises  are  always  cleared  from  the  whole  of  the 
former  establishment  by  the  beginning  of  the  cnsu* 
ing  May. 

.  In  some  cases  a  specified  number  of  acres  are  to  be 
left  in  a  husband-like  tilth  of  fallow,  for  the  use  of, 
but  without  remuneration  from,  the  new  tenant.  In  the 
down  districts  a  certain  number  of  acres  of  sainfoin  in 
good  plant,  say  two  years  old,  are  left  in  like  manner, 
and  without  compensation  from  the  incoming  tenant. 
Sainfoin  and  other  hay,  as  well  as  turnips,  are  con- 
sumed by  the  stock  of  the  outgoing  tenant,  or  taken 
by  his  successor  at  a  fair  valuation ;  and  in  all  these 
circuitlstances,  which  rarely  occur,  the  latter  proceed- 
ing is  generally  adopted  ;  at  all  events,  these  crops,  as 
well  as  tbe  dung  proceeding  from  the  outgoing  tenant's 
crop,. arc  uniformly  required  to  be  expended  on  the 
premises. 

In  other  cases,  it  has  been  customary  for  the  incom* 
ing  tenant  to  enter  upon  a  part  of  the  occupation  ia 
the  month  of  January  (preceding  the  termination  of 
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tlie  kase  that  is  to  expire  the  ensuing  Michaelmas),  for 
ibe  purpose  of  preparing  turnip  follows. 

It  baa  already  been  observed,  that  thp  hay  and 
straw  produced  upon  the  farnii  sliould  be  expended  on 
the  premises,  or  in  return  for  what  may  be  sold  off, 
proportionate  quantities  of  dung  should  be  brought  on. 
The  facility,  however,  with  which  towa  manure  is 
procured,  and  the  great  use  which  is  made  of  it  in 
most  parts  of  the  county,  render  this  provision  in  a 
manner  unnecessary,  particularly  with  those  who  have 
an  interest  of  some  future  standing  in  their  farms; 
bat  among  tenants  at  will,  and  towards  the  end  of  .a 
kase,  this  covenant  either  is  or  ought  strictly  to  be  at- 
tended to. 

In  the  Isle  of  Wight  the  great  bulk  of  the  land  is 
freehold.  The  copyholds  chiefly  consist  of  small  te- 
nementa;  and  although  the  College  of  Winchester,  and 
New  College,  Oxford,  have  some  property  near  the 
middle  of  the  island,  it  does  not  appear  that  there  are 
any  church  demesnes  upon  it.  The  largest  individual 
income  accruing  from  lands  in  the  island,  is  not  sup* 
posed  to  exceed  5000/.  per  acre.  Leases  for  14  and 
91  years  absolute,  have  been  very  judiciously  granted 
of  some  of  the  principal  occupations  in  the  island  ;  and 
with  regard  to  other  species  x)f  tenure,  they  m'ay  be 
generally  referi^  to  what  has  been  already  stated  on 
those  subjects  with  regard  to  the  county  at  large. 
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BUILDINGS. 


SECT.  I. — HOUSES   OP   PBOPRrBTOB^^ 

THESE  are  mmieroiis,  iDcIading  villM^    In  U^d* 
emrly  inhabited  paort^  of  thecouaty,  and  i¥Jiere  ao  iff«' 
fepestation  bas  taicea  place,  remains  of  stioQg  rooniy 
and  superb  edifices  are  still  to  be  seen  ;  feif  of  tberoy 
i»9weyer,  in  the  present  day,  exhibit  any  thing  beyond' 
a  <emrt  reseoiUaiice  of  their  fcMrmer  ^andeor.     The 
^demesnes  in  ^hich  th^  wefe  situated  have  fidlen  into 
the  hands  af  a  «nore  niftmeroas  proprietary,  and  henee' 
the  ra#ted  oastle,  and  solitary  <Gsibic  pile,  bave  gii^n 
pfece  to  a  styk  Of  building  mare  conaoiiant  to  the  pii^ 
lent  state  of  society ;  and  iBaasiote  less  splendid  and 
impofiiirg,  but  more  nuntorous  and  oottvenient,  h^yte 
%een  saified,  with  all  the  studied  arrangenepts  for  in- 
*t€TDal  aocommodation,  embdlidud  snih  ivteteflrer  con- 
^ribnles  4o  hoighten  the  effect  of  Aodera  architeotuEe,' 
tmboscmied   in  lawns  and  iroodlaodsi  adoksed  mth 
i¥ater,  and  att  the  <impnMred  iaste  and  a^oeUenoe  pf 
rural  designs. 

A  number  of  elegant  seats  answering  this  description^ 
were  observed  in  different  parts  of  the  county,  and  to 
compose  a  part  of  the  beautiful  scenery  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight ;  and  where,  with  the  number  of  neat  and  ele« 
gant  villas  dispersed  through  the  other  parts  of  Hsm 
county,  an  idea  is  conyqred  of  opulence  combined 

with 


irift  fil^  ^tnd  oHilusient,  in  so  high  a  degree,  as  lo  lea'V^ 
10  <iQ6st ion  whatever  OB  the  mind  of  the  passing  tm* 
veller)  «s  to  the  eligibility  of  racb  houses  for  their  re- 
Ipectire  establishments,  atid  also  that  they  have  been 
ts  wdl  planned,  and  as  elegantly  constructed,  as  the 
drcumslattoes  ^  their  situation  could  possibly  ad« 
ftulof. 


fisqT.  ii.-^fahm-houses, 

ft 

Did  Bot  challenge  any  particular  attention  as  to  t1ie 
excellence  or  defects  of  their  conveniences.  They  are 
mostly  of  great  antiquity,  and  those  in  the  occupation 
.of  the  larger  farmers  were  formerly  grange  or  manor 
houses;  in  the  construction  of  which  there  appears  to 
,have  been  originally  but  little  design,  and  in  the  appro« 
piiation  of  their  present  apartments,  no  farther  order 
than  that  which  seems  to  accord  the  best  with  the  com* 
fort  aud  convenience  of  the  family. 


fEtrr.  tll.-^^-Ol/l^UILDINGS   AND    OFPFICBS, 

'  EvfiN  «pon  tftfgc  afiffd^coiirpact  occupation,  appear 
mfenectaMfily  numerous, 'ffad  are  too  frequently  seen  wvl 
ilate  'Of  gretii  ruin  and  decny ;  this,  however,  is  •an 
^l  i^hfcfa  is  gradually  expected  to  cute  itself,  fton^ 
the  iiltrodaolion  and  more  general  use  of  thta^ing- 

When  a  mceiReaiioalidaliiin  of  small'fomw  iotO'OBe 
'Im^  one,  t&T  where  Amny  small  and  detached  fiuadis 
^hatt  Mlt&iiiMo4he'MMptttim^4i  sitigte^amily,  4be 

aban« 
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ftbandonmeDt  of  tbe  old  dwelling-house,  in  such  cMMy 
is  no  less  unpleasant  to  view,  than  it  is  hurtful  to  the 
general  interests  of  the  country ,  by  not  convertii^ 
such  small  farmiog  tenementSt  wheft  the  building  has 
been  firm  and  good,  into  cottages,  or  when  too  fv 
gone  to  decay,  not  taking  them  down,  and  applying 
their  useful  materials  to  the  building  of  new  babita« 
tions  for  the  peasantry  of  the  country*  When  the 
farm-houses  and  offices,  or  sny  other  of  the  buildingsy 
are  repaired  with  oak,  a  scanty  supply  only  is  afforded 
from  the  estate ;  but  when  fir,  or  pine,  has  been  sub* 
stituted  for  that  more  valuable  material,  it  has  gene- 
rally been  cultivated  for  the  purpose ;  and  the  build# 
ings  upon  all  estates  so  circunistanced  were  u^iformfy 
observed  in  far  better  order.  « 

A  very  excellent  practice  seems  to  be  &st  ^inihjg 
ground  in  many  parts  of  the  county,  of  building 
Tfheat  bailis,  as  well  as  corn  stacks  in  general,  upon 
stone  stands  or  staddles;  The  bams  thus  constructed 
are  usually  of  beech,  elm,  and  fir-boards,  with  oak, 
beech,  or  elm  plank,  for  thrashing-floors;  the  otfi^r 
part  of  the  bottom  of  the  barn  oif  mows  may  be  formed 
of  any  other  old  and  useless  plank  or  boards.  Theses 
barns  are  sometimes  covered  with  tile,,  but  more  fiw* 
quently  thatched.  Convenient  doors  are  left  at  the 
thrashing-floors,  and  wickets  at  the  ends  and  sid€6  of 
the  bam,  for  receiving,  stowing,-  and  filling  up  the 
corn  to  the  top  of  the  mows.  The  scaffold  stones,  or 
Ifgs  and  caps  (as  they  are  usually  called)  are  suppiiadr 
from  the  quarries  of  Purbeck  and  Portland,  and  eostti 
the  sea-ports  or  wharfs  at  the  head  oflhe  Mariae  Nai4« 
gation,  about  7s.  per  pair,  ezolusive  of  the  bate  or 
Ibundation  on  which  they  are  placed,  and  whiAii 
cither^  of  inason^work,  or  of  flat  stoMi  collected  in  th» 

cottotry^ 
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conntry,  and  formed  for  the  purpose.  Connected  with 
these  bams  in  some  situations^  a  thrasbin^machine  it 
erected)  but  carefully  guarded  against  the  ascent  of  rer- 
jnin  t  under  these  circumstancesi  the  expensire  oak 
door  is  substituted  by  one  of  less  talue,  but  in  such 
situations  of  equal  use  and  duration* 

Within  the  last  eight  or  ten  years,  many  small  farms 

have  been  consolidated  in  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  but  thegc*" 

apral  situation  of  farm-houses  in  that  island,  is  never* 

iMess  but  little  affected  by  it,  they  being  generally  very 

well  chosen  for  the  convenience  of  the  occupation. 

Here  there  appears  to  be  a  large  proportion  of  modern 

fiurm-buildings ;  but  their  arrangements  for  convenience 

did  not  seem  to  require  particular  notice.    The  rest* 

dence,  however,  of  many  of  the  most  respectable  oc« 

copiers,  is  in  the  old  grange  or  manor  houses,  formerly 

tbe  dwellings  of  their  respective  proprietors,  and  of 

which  notice  was  before  taken. 

The  building  materials  in  general  use  through  this 
county  are,  stone,  flint,  brick,  cob  or  mud,  oak|  elm^ 
iMech,  and  fir,  or  home  deal. 

•  In  the  construction  of  buildings  formed  of  stone 
tnd  brick)  a  very  considerable  error  seems  generally  to 
IttTc  taken  place^  and  which  arises  in  placing  the  jna« 
toials  in  the  very  opposite  order  io  which  they  ought 
ts  he  laid  in  the  wall.  For  the  sake  of  a  neat,  and 
what  may  often  be  called  a  pretty  outside,  the  com* 
ttOB  led  brick  has  been  made  to  form  the  exterior  part 
M  the  building,  whilst  flints,  freestone,  dunstone,  mar* 
Ue^  limestone,  all  of  the  most  impervious  structure 
^durability,  have  generally  b(?en  employed  in  filling 
*P)  and  composing  the  inside  of  the  wall.  It  is  a  well 
known  fact,  that  the  flints  of  the  south ,  and  the  wes* 
toi  dun,  and  limestone,  resist  the  most  continued  vio- 
.  MAHTS.J  F  ienct 
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ience  of  the  westerlj  gtorms ;  and  where  the  cemeiit  b 
properly  prepared,  they  are  almost  imtieiietrable  bj 
Aem  I  it  is  also  equally  well  kaown,  that  neither  brick^ 
te  any  other  absorbent  body,  will  give  out  its  inoit* 
tare  until. it  a  fully  saturated.  The  water  absorbed 
by  the  bricks  from  the  south-westerly  rains,  la  trana* 
niitted  by  the  flints,  limestone,  and  other  close  and 
dense  bodies,  incapable  of  absorbing  it,  and  forming 
the  interior  sides  of  the  walls  of  such  buildings,  and 
thence  diffuse  damp  and  moisture  oyer  all  the  internal 
lining  of  the  apartments  of  such  houses  so  exposed  and 
aituated. 

To  obyiate  this  eril,  much  pains  and  expense  are 
often  bestowed  in  projecting  from  the  walls  spline  and 
lath-work,  to  receive  the  paper,  hangings,  or  other  in* 
ternal  and  necessary  substance  for  use  or  ornament,  and 
the  completion  of  the  rooms ;  all,  however,  availeth 
nothing  v  a  reservoir  of  moisture  is  already  formed  lA 
the  saturated  bricks.  This  being  constantly  fed  by 
Abe  succeeding  storms,  is  as  regularly  transmitted 
through  the  walls  by  the  dense  materials  of  which  ihef 
are  internally  composed,  and  thus  damps  and  humidity 
pervade  the  apartments  of  all  houses  so  circumstanced ; 
as  unseemly  t€|  the  eye,  as  it  is  unwholesome  and  in* 
jurious  to  the  health  of  its  inhabitants. 

But  to  guard  in  the  most  effectual  manner  against  an 
^vil  of  this  nature,  and  to  preserve  in  the  exterior  of 
the  building  the  beautiful  white  brick  made  upon  the 
wtate  of  Colonel  M  it  ford,  at  £xbury,  the  mansion^ 
hou^e  now  erecting  on  that  demesne,  is  built  with  it 
.double  wall,  having  the  white  bricks  on  the  outside, 
and  the  common  red  within,  and  leaving  the  space  of 
about  half  a  brick  between  the  two  separate  and  inde» 
peadtAt  walk.  This  precaution,  however,  is  not  ne- 
cessary, 


«DTemLDITrai  and  OPFfCM, 

Wmary,  iior  docA  Jl  cxlend  hryond  (hose  parli  of  ths 
building  exposed  (o  the  tnuett  vi(^)t  and  conliuued 
■forms. 

We  pertrivc  in  many  parts  of  the  otalk  dititriot,  and 
in  Kmt  ]Mir(  of  (he  counfy  bordering  upon  Doreu(8hire^  b 
Tt^ygenernl  uscof  tiiudorcul)  ventin.  Iii  thelocmerparta 
4f(heoMirity,they  ap[)eartoiK  put  up  andlinibhed  wUh 
much  n?«(n<-ss,  (irmnesB,  and  fgitliirity,  and  cost  abuut 
Sr.  6rf.  ttie  Ktntirtc  ]i«tch,  one  4'oot  high,  nml  from  IS  to 
^  iiiclm  thick.  The  inateriailH  are  all  BUpposed  to  bo 
tail!  down  for  the  workmen,  who  temper  the  raalm  or 
chalk  loam,  roix  with  it  the  necessary  qiianlity  of 
straw,  and  which  is  stated  to  he  aboat  otic  hundred 
WM^hl  to  every  ten  perch  of  walling.  Sir  Henry  Tich- 
homf  hafi  much  of  this  c*>b  ualt  now  in  hand,  as  well 
Air  Mtialt  dwelling<hoDBC6,  oflit^s,  and  caltages,  as  for 
fdclesin^  hti»  farm-yard,  Ac.  Chalk  is  here  ground  hjr 
a  one-horse  power,  which  work::*  a  vertical  millstone 
that  traverses  in  a  circular  (rougli  constantly  supplied 
wilh  water,  aitd  which  reduces  the  chalk  to  a  proper 
consistence  for  (he  rough  cMt  or  liaishing  coat  thr«e 
walls  rereive,  and  which,  when  judiciously  coped,  and 
kept  oonBtanlly  thatched,  or  otherwise  covercfl  with 
lilrs,  are  found  in  durability  little  inferior  to  comnloa 
nuson-work. 

Cob  it  also  prepared  in  other  piirtti  of  the  county,  b^ 
tMsins:  'hrre  parts  of  chwlk  with  one  of  clay,  well 
kneaded  and  mixed  together  with  sliiiw:  these  mate* 
tinU,  all  laid  down  upon  (he  spot,  wilb  the  use  of  a 
koTic  for  truiding  the  clay,  chnlk,  and  straw  together, 
*iH  wwl,  for  the  ruising  only,  li.  Grf.  per  perch  :  (hna 
•  wall  ieven  (eet  high,  with  coping,  will  cost  about 
Kf .  M.  perfwroh,  brsidri  the  expenta  of  tempering 

and 
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ftod  preparing  the  materials,  and  which,  as  above* 
stated,  may  amount  to  about  Is,  per  perch  more* 

On  whose  account  the  repairs  are  generally  done  in 
this  county,  has  been  already  stated.  The  price  of 
artisans*  labour  among  the  rural  inhabitants,  may  be 
estimated  as  follows : 

The  wages  of  stone  and  brick  masons  and  plasten^s^ 
vary,  according  to  the  proficiency  they  may  have  aU 
•  tained  in  their  business,  and  the  coarse  or  fine  work 
required  to  be  done  by  them,  from  Si*  Qd.  to  Ss.  6d. 
per  day  ;  but  with  no  allowance  of  beer,  unless  whea 
employed  in  chimney  or  black  work.  Tl^eir  hours  are 
from  five  to  seven^  when  tbey  make  seven  working  days 
in  the  week  ;  but  the  ordinary  time,  from  six  to  six  ia 
the  summer,  and  from  light  to  dark  in  the  winter. 
When  brick-work  is  done  by  contract,  it  is  measured 
by  the  square  of  16|  feet,  one  brick  and  a  half  thick, 
-requiring  about  4500  bricks,  and  cost  for  laying  only 
about  405. 

Carpenters'  and  joiners*  wages  fluctuate,  according 
to  the  skill  of  the  workmen,  from  Sx.  to  4s.  per  day  s 
their  hours  of  work  the  same  as  with  the  masons,  and 
no  allowance  of  beer.  Labourers  attending  on  the  ma* 
sons,  QOd.j  or  2t,  per  day  will  include  both  wages  and 
allowance  for  beer.  Jn  the  vicinity  of  all  the  large 
tov.ns,  these  wages  are  subject  to  alteration,  increasing 
according  to  the  scarcity  of  hands,  and  the  demand 
which  such  placts  occasion  for  them. 

in  1794,  the  London  artisan's  wages  were  2s*  per 
day,  and  his  labourer  20d.y  the  stated  daily  labour  o£ 
the  country  then  being  Is.  ^d.  per  dciy  :  at  present,  the 
London  artisan  has  from  3s.  6d.  to  is.  per  day,  and 
his  att^ant  from  2$.  to  Sx»  3d.  per  day ;  the  common 

wages 
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liliges  of  a  good  country  carpenter  or  bricklayer,  is 
about  a  guinea  per  week.  In  most  parts  of  the  coun- 
ty, contract-\fork  is  reflated  by  the  London  prices, 
ind  the  London  Book  of  Rates. 

Sawing  and  hewing  per  100  feet,  may  be  stated  as 
under : 

Oak,  ash,  elm,  beech,  and  poplar,  under  18  inches 
ifl  width  of  board,  from  3s,  6d.  to  4^.  per'  100  feet; 
wbea  the  boards  exceed  that  breadth,  they  are  reckoned 
Ck in  proportion.  The  cross  cuts  are  reckoned  for  a 
on^fifth  in  sawing,  or  for  2d.  each.  Hewing,  is.  6df. 
per  load,  or  two  sides  reckoned  for  one  cut.  Sawing 
oH  stuff,  55.  6rf.  per  100  feet. 

The  price  of  building  materials  vary  considerably, 
hot  whicli  may  generally  be  rated  as  follows :  bricks,, 
fiora  one  guinea  to  40*.  per  1000  ;  covering  tiles,  355. 
pn  1400  ;  soughing  tiles,  10  guineas  per  1000  ;  lime, 
St.  4rf.  per  quarter  ;  oak  in  the  round,  from  Is*  to  5s. 
per  foot ;  elm,  from  Is,  3d.  to  3s.  pec  foot ;  ash,  from 
2f.  to  Ss.  6d.  per  foot ;  beech,  from  Sd.  to  3s.  6d.  per 
fiwt ;  fir  or  home  pine,  from  9d.  to  2s.  6d.  per  foot ; 
<wk  plank  of  two  inches  thickness,  and  raw  edges,  Sd.^ 
M*)  and  10^.  per  foot ;.  if  squared  edges,  2d.  per  foot 
addition  on  these  prices;  elm  boards,  three-quarters  inch, 
^*  per  square  foot ;  beech  and  other  weather-boarding, 
three^iuarters  inch,  from  125.  to  I85.  per  lOOfeet ;  com- 
mon five»barred  gates,  from  195.  to  I85.  each;  the 
wmewith  the  top  rail  paled,  from  I85.  to  2O5.  cach^ 
gate-posts,  from  7s.  6d.  to  2O5.  per  pair,  including 
ipnrs;  iron  work,  about  Id.  per  lb.  ;  thatching,  per 
square  of  10  feet,  45.,  spars,  rope-yam,  and  ledges  in- 
cluded ;  drawn  or  yelmed  straw  for  this  purpose,  655. 
per  load  of  120  bundles,  weighing,  when  dry,  about 
14 lb.  each. 

F  3  Tht 


The  alJer  and  willow,  burnt  in  iron  cyUndere  to 
make  cbarcoal  for  gunpowder,  yield  a  tar  viliicli,  whes 
used  as  a  coating  to  new  wooden  blliMi^g^,  proresa 
great  preserrer  to  the  boards  and  scnnlling  expnifd  lo 
llicair.  Tfats  has  been  piircUnsed  as  low  ns  3i.  per 
barrel ;  but  even  nl  tix  times  tbat  price,  it  Is  a  goal  ' 
bargain  for  such  j^urposes. 

A  cement,  which  seems  to  acquire  additional  liord^ 
ness  by  continuance  andrr  water,  has  \xcu  composed 
by  Mr.  Koberls,  of  Abbolslone,  and  is  much  iistsd  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Alresford,  and  oliier  paiis  of  the 
county,  where  its  excellence  is  known.  It  is  prepared^ 
onecighfh  wood-ashes,  one-eighlh  coal-ashes,  one* 
cighlh  dry  sand,  and  one-eightli  the  white,  chalky, 
clay  malm,  or  mur),  found  uniformly  under  the  pcat- 
moors  in  the  vallies  of  that  country  ;  and  lotir'eightbs 
lime,  procured  trom  the  grey  chalk-rock  in  the  neigh* 
bourhuod  of  Pctersfield  :  the  whole  put  logellicr  and 
lemperetl  a  few  Jionrs  only  before  it  is  used.  This 
cement  is  admirably  calculated  for  water-works,  and 
appears  lo  possess  n  strong  utiraclivc  power  upon  (ha 
earthy  parts  of  the  water  with  which  it  m.iy  come  in 
contact;  a  circumstance  evinced  by  the  incrustation* 
Icfl  by  the  water  in  its  passage  through  tunnels,  milhf 
He.  built  with  a  cement  prepared  in  this  manner. 


IBCl.  IV.- 
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Tnis  coDnty  teei  i  generally  lo  be  much  better  gu|i> 
plied  wiili  comfortable  dwellings  for  (he  peasantry, 
ih  n  many  others  in  the  kingdom,  much  atlrntio4i 
being  paid  by  must  c(  untry  gcnlk-inen  to  this  impoit- 
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ant  point  of  accommod.ition  and  improvement  on  their 
rapective  estates  ;  but  those  whose  exertions  were  most 
particqlarty  noticed  in  the  progress  of  the  Tonr,  were 
those  of  Mr*  Bmmstone,  of  Hall  Place ;  Mr..  Wade, 
of  Pucknell ;  Colonel  Mitford,  of  Ezbury;  and  Mr. 
Wakefield,  of  Andover. 

The  cottages  erected  by  Mr.  Bramstone  are  of  two 
kinds— one  for  individual  families  ;  the  other  a  sort  of 
poor-house  cottage  for  th^  reception  of  pauper  families, 
when  the  pn*ssure  of  these  indigents  is  so  hard  on  tha 
parish,  as  to  preclude  the  whole  from  being  supplied 
with  single  tenements.  These  larger  oottages  consist 
of  one  itorj  only,  built  with  cob,  and  covered  m  ith 
thatch.  The  inside  walls  arc  neatly  plastered,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  roof,  which  is  made  close  and  light,  and 
finished  as  high  as  the  wind  or  collar  beam.  The  kit- 
chen, or  comnum  living-room,  is  15  feet  square,  and 
from  which  you  pass  into  two  bed-rooms,  seven  feet 
m  inches  by  13  feet  also.  The  large  ro«)m  is  commOn 
to  two,  three,  or  perhaps  four,  distinct  small  families, 
oonsistiag  of  two,  three,  or  at  the  utmost  four  persons  ; 
tad  is  furnished  with  a  fire-place,  on  one  side  of  which 
is  placed  an  oven;  on  the  other,  a  common  pantry, 
fitted  up  with  shelves,  and  mtlde  as  convenient  as  the 
space  will  admit  of.  On  the  side  of  the  oven  and  the 
pantry,  there  arc  door^  of  communication  with  the 
ludging-rooms.  There  are  two  windows  to  the  com* 
nion  sitting-room,  and  one  to  each  of  the  bed-rooms* 
Each  tenement  is  supplied  with  about  two  square 
perches  of  garden  ground;  and  the  rent  paid  by  the 
parish,  or  the  labourer,  is  about  SOs.  annually  for  each 
tenement. 

Singlt  cottages  on  a  similar  construction^  built  with 
brick  (Yide  Plate  11.),  !^Ht  with  a  nedocod  sittings 
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looiti  of  10  feet  by  15^  floored  also  with  bribk,  aii4 
finished  id  a  close  and  comfortable  manner,  will  cost 
about  40/.  each>  and  for  which,  \i  ilh  a  similar  patch 
of  garden  ground,  the  cottager  will  pay  about  4Sr« 
aimually.  These  arc  supposed  to  be  inhabited  by  a  su^^ 
perior  class  of  labourers  to  those  (who  are  generally  tho 
very  old  and  indigent)  that  take  shelter  in  the  poot* 
house  cottages*  •'  *^ 

,   One  great  advantage  rcsidts  from  these  people  living 
together  in  this  way  :  many  of  them  are  old  and-  in4 
firm,  and  although  disabled  from  doing  many  things 
as  formerly,  are  still  able  to  perform  some  small  sct^- 
"vice^,  though  perhaps  of  a  different  nature  from  that 
which  they  may  have  received  from  other  of'  their  in^r 
mates.     The  assistance  they  thus  mutually  afford  td 
each  other  in  illness,  and  other  offices  of  a  kind  and  • 
humane  nature,  bein;;;  voluntary,  or  inspired  by  their 
different  wants  or  wishes,  are  unitbrmly.more  grateful, 
in  their  exercise,  and  continued  with  much   more  ala^i 
crity,  than  it  would  be  possible  to  expect,  were  thej 
performed  as  a  task  of  duty,  and  imposed  upon  thcnt 
by  superiors.  ^ 

Though  ihere  does  not  appear  to  be  any  thing  in  tho 
constructioii  of  Mr.  Wade's  cottages  that  require  par^ 
ticular  notice,  still  the  number  he  has  built,  and  the 
many  conveniencies  with  which  they  are  all  provided, 
entitle  him  to  -the  fullest  praise,  for  thus  contributing, 
and  that  in  so  ample  a  manner,  to  the  comfort  of  the 
neighbouring  peasantry. 

Ill  addition  to  the  interest  felt  on  entering  the  coun* 
try  south  of  the  Buckholt  and  Houghton  Hills,  the 
beautiful  scenery  of  the  woodlands  becomes  much  in« 
creascrd  by  a  number  of  neat  red  brick  cottages,  and 
»ome  la  imitation  q{  stone,  tl|at  adorn  the  way-side 

through 
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Aroigh  the  Tilherltes  and  Lockerlj,  on  the  Iray  to 
Rmasey.  .The  Surveyor  was  very  desirous  of  procuring, 
a  plan  and  estiroale.-of  ihofie  improvements ;  but  it  was 
with  regret  that  he  ksanit  from.  Mr.  Wakefield,  that  it 
was  oat  of  his  power  to  oblige  bioi. 

CokuHsl  Mitford,  of  Exbury,  has  also  erected  scve» 
nl  aew  and  convenient  cottages.  In  placing  these 
baildings,  the  Colonel  has  had  it  no  less  in  view  to 
prerent  the  appearance  of  any  nuisance  from  the  street, 
thu  to  supply  each  tenement  with  a  sufficiency  of  gar* 
deo ground;  he  has  therefore  turned  the  rear  of  these 
cottages  upon  the  street,  and  tiieir  front  upon  the  gar* 
'dens:  these  cottages  are  also  built  on  the  weather  side 
with  a  d6ubie  wall.  A  plan,  elevation,  and  estimate 
of Ihetr  expense,  he  has  obligingly  promised  to  com** 
vmricate  to  the  Board. 

There  are  but  few  farms  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  that 

have  sot  cottages  attached  to  them.     This  affords  con- 

nderable  advantage  to  the  farmers  (particularly  in  a 

caoatry  where  objects  for  the  employment  of  the  pea* 

antryareso  much  multiplied   as.  in  thb  island),  by 

giving  them  a  greater  controul  over  the  labourers,  and 

ia  a  greater  measure  commanding  their  services,  when 

the  labours  of  the  country  require  to  be  most  promptly 

ciKcuted.    The  cottage  usually  finds  glass  for  the  re- 

p«ir  of  his  windows ;  and  there  are  always  from   15  to 

SQ  square  perches,  and  not  unusually  40,  attached  as 

garden  ground  to  each  tenement.     The  wages  of  the 

harvest  month,  which  is  commonly  three  guineas,  se- 

scares  and  pays  the  farmer  the  rent  of  these  cottages  ; 

but  here  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  observe,  that  when  the 

liarvest  continues  longer  than  that  time,  the  harvest* 

men  are  still  fed  and  kept  by  the  farmeri  who  pays 
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tfhem  U.  (M.  per  day  for  tuck  extra  time,  and  antil  tbr 
Hanresliiiii. 

These  cottages,  as  well  as  the  farm-houses,  are  buili 
with  brick,  and  Ihe  different  sorts  of  building  stones, 
%ith  flints,  as  before-mentiooed :  the  tatter  maleriala 
being  often  rough*cast,  and  the  brick-work  white- 
washed, not  only  contributes  to  tighten  them  against 
the  force  of  the  south-westerly  storms,  but  also  to  give 
an  air  of  much  neatness,  and  greatly  to  diversify  and 
increase  the  natural  beauties  of  the  country.  Tile,  but 
more  frequently  thatch,  is  the  covering  of  these  cot« 
tages*  They  are  all  neatly  plastered  and  white- washed 
in  the  inside.  Their  construction  in  respect  to  the  dis« 
positiim  of  their  apartments,  are  various  :  their  floors 
are  either  of  brick,  old  ship-plank,  or  lime-ashes  mixed- 
with  pounded  chalk-;  and  arc  generally  so  numeroos^ 
as  sddom  to  become  double- tenanted. 

Few  of  the  labourers  have  the  run  of  less  than  one  or 
two  pigs,  and' some  that  of  a  cow,  among  the  young 
stoek  and  stores  of  their  employers — an  indulgence 
which  also,  in  some  cases,  extends  to  the  head-man  and 
thrashers,  and  those  more  particularly  in  situations  of 
trust  and  confidence  with  their  masters.  Upon  th^ 
whole,  the  peasantry  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  seem  to  enjo^ 
as  much  real  comfort,  as  can  well  be  expected  to  com* 
port  with  their  situation  in  life,  and  the  duties  neoe»» 
sarily  connected  with  it. 
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Size  of  Fahx^ — Vitious;  rallicr  small.  The 
light  sjikI  and  gravcll;  loams  Ihrmighuiit  llio  countji 
are  ns  particularly  required,  as  lliey  are  generally 
ubipicd,  to  a  greater  variety  In  tlicir  coiitsc  of  crop* 
ping,  than  wbnl  can  possibly  lake  jtlace  upon  thq  ' 
heavier  lands,  which,  not  being  capable  of  afibrding 
such  changes  in  their  ordinary  rotation,  seem  mora 
properly  to  fall  ^vilhln  the  management  of  a  less  sub-  j 
stinlial  and  enlightened  tenantry.  A  field,  however,  to 
Bome  exteni,  is  always  open  to  vary  (he  pmciice  of  the 
heavy-land  husbandry,  by  the  culture  of  green,  sue- 
raleut,  and  brown  straw  crops;  still,  from  the  difli> 
cully  which  freqncnfly  occurs,  of  gelling  the  former 
from  off  the  ground  williout  injury  lo  the  slock  and 
land  ;  and  turnips  in  particular,  being  of  a  less  nu- 
trittoiiG  and  feeding  quality  upon  moiiit  strong  lunms, 
than  those  grown  upon  land  of  a  light  and  drier  na- 
ture, their  culhire  must  necessarily  be  confined  tq  I 
much  narrower  limits,  than  lo  what  l)ii§  husbandrj 
■nay  and  ought  (o  be  extended,  upon  milder  and  more  • 
o|>en  soils.  AUhough  there  is  unquestionably  a  pr»t 
failiBg  cbaiacler  of  calx,  iilex,  and  argill,  iu  the  cti& 
ferent 
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ferent  districts  into  which  the  Surveyor  has  fonnd  it 
necessary  to  divide  the  county,  still  these  districts  all 
contain  proportions  of  light  and  heavy  land,  but 
which  could  not  be  more  minutely  described  in  a  Sur- 
vey of  this  nature,  without  greatly  multiplying-  the 
numf^r  of  districts,  and  that  perhaps  in  a  manner 
that  would  contribute  more  to  confuse  than  to  elucidate 
the  subject  in  question. 

DISTRICT    I.  * 

Notwithstanding  that,  within  a  few  late  years,  a 
number  of  small  farms  have  been  united  into  one  occu« 
pation;  their  average  size  at  this  time,  through  the 
whole  of  this  district,  does  not  exceed  80/.  per  annum* 

Farmers. — The  occupiers  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes  :  those  of  the  higher  order  are  represented  as  a 
sober  industrious  sort  of  men,  seldom  leaving  homCi 
but  when  their  business  calls  them  to  fairs  or  markets. 
Attentive,  and  sparing  no  labour  or  expense  in  the  im« 
proVcment  of  their  occupations,  particularly  in  the 
article  of  chalk;  in  the  purchase  of  Berkshire  peat* 
ashes,  and  woollen  rags,  procured  from  London  and 
Portsmouth.  Their  dwellings  usually  afford  most  of 
the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  life,  and  in  this  man- 
ner they  are  supposed  to  be  getting  forward  in  the 
world. 

'  The  holdings  of  many  of  the  smaller  farmers  not 
affording  constant  employment  for  themselves  and 
teams,  they  are  found  much  engaged  at  wood  cart,  in 
conveying  timber  to  the  Basingstoke  Canal,  and  in 
carting  materials  for  the  repair  of  the  public  roads  :  with 
these  exertions,  and  by  wintering  a  few  sheep  belonging 
to  their  soathem  neighbours,  they  contrive  to  tub  on  ^ 
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toIeraUj  irell ;  and  if  lucky  ^vith  their  little  stock  and 
kMnci)  ,bjr.  frugality  and  good  management,  do  rather. 
man  at  the  €iid  of  the  year  than  make  ends  meet. 

Rent. — The  highest  average  that  can  possibly  be 
stated  of  land  in  this  District,  cultivated  solelv  for  the 
parpoies  of  farming,  is  16^.  for  arable  a:id  30s.  for 
the  grass,  including  meadow  and  prime  pasture  land. 
X)uer-beds  in  good  plant  will  lett  for  about  31.  per 
Miet  and  some  accommodation  land  near  Odiham, 
ipd  Kingsclose,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hartley* 
row,  i»  stated  to  be  rented  as  high  as  51.  lOs.  and  4/. 
per  acre. 

TUhes.T-'The  rectorial  tithe  is  too  frequently  taken 
in  kind;  but  when  agreement  takes  place  betw^n  the 
occupier  and  person  interested  in  the  corn  tithe,  the 
oommutation  is  usually  from  4; .  to  55.  in  the  pound  on 
the  rack-rent  value  of  the  occupation.  Thd  vicarial 
tithe  IB  mostly  compounded  to  the  satisfaction  of  both 
parties. 

Grass^  Arable^  and  JVood  Land. — The  proportion 
of  productive  country  within  this  District,  and  exctud- 
log  the  heaths  and  commons  (which  are  very  conside* 
nUe),  are  estimated  as  follows :  of  arable  there  is  about 
ooe  half;  grass,  three-twentieths ;  and  of  timber  and 
copiHce  woodlands,  the  remainder,  or  sevcn-tweu* 
tieths. 

-Poor  Rates  and  other  Parochial  Taxes. — The 
Mtiftfaction  which  seemed  to  accompany  the  manner  ii^ 
'Which  this  subject  was  treated  in  the  Devonshire  Re* 
P<^>  uiduoes  the  Surveyor  on  the  present  occasion,  to 
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of  lifei  and  that  in  an  ample  and  very  liberal  degreed 
Tbej  are,  withnlj  maay  of  litem  [lossessorii  of  sidbU 
estates,  wliicb  tbeir  llirifty  maiiagemail  keeps  upon 
the  increase  ;  and  Iiciice  (liey  happily  combine  tbc  opu- 
lence and  respectability  of  both  ten.i-it  and  yeoman. 

Jimt. — The  average  rent  of  llie  strong  tillage  land 
tbrougli  this  District,  may  be  staled  at  17i. ;  the 
higher  and  thiniier-stapted  Iflnd  at  I2j.  ;  and  the  old 
donns  oi  hheep-walks,  from  bs.  to  Is.  Gii.  and  10j> 
per  acre.  Many  of  the  okl  pared  and  burnt  downs  are 
of  so  little  value,  as  to  bear  no  price  nhatvver  in  tbii 
estimate.  Upland  meadow  and  good  pasture  land, 
3Sj. ;  water-meadow,  from  40s,  toGOj.  per  acre;  osicr- 
bedii,  about SO.t. ;  andaccommodalionlandin  the  neigh* 
bonrliood  of  Wiuchestcr,  and  other  large  towHS,  fronV 
■"/.  (o  5/.  per  acre. 

Tithes. — The  great  titho  through  thii  district  is  bu( 
too  frequently  taken  in  kind  ;  but  when  commuted,  the  > 
great  and  small  tithes  tc^llicr  generally  pay  about  3/.  I 
in  the  pound  upon  the  full  rent  of  the  farm  pret>ent  I 
Taluc.  The  vicarial  tilhe  was  observed  In  too  many 
cases  to  be  drawn  ;  and  when  it  is  commuted  upon  the  ' 
woodlands,  it  is  generally  paid  by  the  owner  or  occu-  ( 
pier,  2r.  in  the  pound  on  the  amount  of  sales  in  lite  | 
wood. 

jfrabU,  Grass,  and  Wood  Land. — Tlie  proporlii^ 
of  productive  country  (excepting  the  old  parrdtiiil  I 
burnt  downs,  and  which  are  only  applicable  fur  i 
rabbit-ttarr<ms)  maybe  thus  eslimatcd  :  six-(wi'iiliellia  -i 
down  sheep-walk  ;  live-twenlielhs  light,  thin-stapkd^  ' 
wviuiiiui  land ;  four*t>venlielb8red>  flioty-grey,  chissdly* 
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!  sliravy  loam  ;  twotwcnticlhs  pftslore  and  mcndow 
gttnind  on  the  pennaiieiit  gremsWe;  and  three-twen- 
tletlis  coppice-wood,  oak,  and  beech  woodlands. 


DISTRICT   III. 

[^Si'se  of  Farms. — In  tliia    District  they  var/    verjfj 
mucli,  from  SO^.  to  300/  per  annum. 

FarmtTS. — The  different  gradations  in  Bocieiy  wMcb 
&re  thought  to  rise  above  lltt;  mere  |ioasant  level  in  tlys 
District,  MQy  first,   the  forester;   who,  from  time  to 
,  liin«,  has  encroached  a  few   perches  from  tlte  forest, 

und  nbich  at  length  amounting  to  two  or  three  acres, 
consUtiites  what  he  conceives  a  sort  of  independence 
tohinucLf  and  family.  Upon  this  he  pretends  to  grcynp 
as  much  grass  and  faaj  as  will.suflice  to  bait  bis  work.- 
\  ing  horse,  or  horses,  night  and  morning;  a  few  pota- 

toes; and  some  bread-corn  for  his  family.  His  princi- 
pal exfrtioiis  are  directed  to  the  cutting,  rearing,  and 
eiirting  of  pcal-fncl,  and  of  procuring  or  removing  aaj 
ullier  combustible  matter  to  the  neighbouring  (owns 
and  villages.  In  winter,  he  jobs  at  wood-cart  and  in 
carrying  stones  ot  gravel  for  the  highways;  and  thus^. 
uilh  raising  a  forest  cult  or  two,  provincially  calleil 
heath-croppers,  atid  one  or  two  of  an  equally  inferior 
species  of  neat  cattle,  is  found  to  get  on  easily,  and  in, 
loQie  respects  independently,  through  life. 

The  small  farmer  is  found  to  work  full  as  hard  as  the 
daj^labourcr,  and  from  whom  be  derives  his  origiji; 
and  to  live  but  little  better.  The  country  being  getic* 
rally  adapted  for  Ihe  culture  of  turnips,  those  culli« 
valed  by  the  smaller  occnpicr  arc  taken  by  their  more 

Chbours,  commonly  at  their  own    price; 
G  and 
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and  in  favourable  turnip  seasons,  tbe  larger  farmers 
and  flock-roasters  are  not  uo frequently  pressed  by  tbe 
smaller  occupiers,  for  their  sheep  to  consume  the  tur- 
nips gratis,  and  in  due  time  for  sowing  their  spring 
crops. 

The  fariners  most  respectable  for  property,  though 
still  inferior  to  the  down  farmers  in  point  of  capital, 
are  nevertheless  men  of  substance,  industry,  and  intel- 
ligence; and  may  consequently  be  considered  as  a 
people  getting  forward  in  the  world. 

iZeiff .— -The  dry  meadows  and  best  feeding  ground^ 
are  usually  rated  at  about  35s,  per  acre ;  the  land  sub- 
ject to  a  course  of  tillge,  about  155. ;  and  the  water* 
meadows,  including  osier-beds,  about  50;.  per  acre. 
The  accommodation  land  in  this  District  does  not  seem 
to  demand  any  particular  notice. 

Tithes. — The  great  and  small  tithes  are  commonly 
commuted  in  this  District  for  about  45.  6d.  in  the 
pound,  on  the  rack-rent  value  of  the  occupation. 

Arable f  Grassy  and  Wood  Land. — The  water-raca* 
dow  and  osier-grounds  through  this  District,  are  estir 
mated  at  a  onc-twcntieth  part  of  all  the  enclosed  land ; 
the  upland  raeadov/j  and  feeding  land,  two-twentieths; 
the  land  subjecL  to  a  convertible  system  of  husbandry, 
wbether  upon  a  gravel,  sand,  malm,  or  loamy  bottom, 
is*  supposed  to  comprehend  about  fourteen-twentietha 
ofHhe  enclosed. private  land ;  and  the  oak  woodlaHi, 
coppice,  and  fir  plantations,  about  three -twentieths 
more. 
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DisTnicT  ir^ 

Tn  a  District  Trhich  lies  so  very  ^widc  and  st^iteting^ 
and  conseqaeatly  contains  so  great  a  variety  of  soil  and  . 
tnbstrata,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  much  diver* 
sity  will  occur,  as  well  in  the  extent  of  the  farming' 
occupations,  as  in  the  character  of  the  occupiers.  The 

Sise  of  the  Farms — Are  therefore  rendered  so  very 
unequal,  as  to  reach  from  30/*  to  400/.  per  annum. 
The  recent  consolidation  of  farms  in  the  diiFereut  parts 
of  this  District  were  much  complained  of,  as  a  circum- 
stance nnfavourable  to  the  regular  supply  of  poultry 
and  other  small  articles  of  country  produce,  and  which 
are  generally  jnelded  from  the  lesser  occupations  of  the 
country.  These  complaints,  however,  arc  by  no  means 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  merit  serious  consideration  ;  and 
although,  from  such  a  practice,  the  most  cxtensiye 
occupations  are  in  the  hands  of 

Farmers — Of  considerable  intelligence,  they  are  not 

generally,  in  point  of  capital,  found  to  hold  as  high  a 

station  as  the  principal  occupiers  in  the  chalk  districts. 

Many  of  them,  however,  in^dition  to  the  land  they 

rent,  are  occupiers  of  their  own  estates;  and  thus,  as 

before  noticed,  contribute  to  give  additional  weight  and 

eonsideration  to  the  tenantry  of  the  country.     They 

igjU'l^eral  active  and  industrious,  and  spare  neither 

ftmiioT  expense  in  improving  the  sheep  stock  and 

h^i^hdry  of  the  country.     The  improvement  of  the 

native  horse  and  neat  cattle  in  the  country  roust  for  ever 

teroain  stationary,  so  long  as  the  wastes  and  forests  re« 

main  open^  and  that  such  an  indiscrimin^^te  mixture  of 

G  2  worthless 
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ivortlilcss  males  of  both  kinds  have  free  and  unlimited 
access  io  them. 

The  condition  of  the  lesser  farmers  may  be  very  well 
i^rred  to  witat  has  been  just  stated  in  the  pro^eding 
Qistrict ;  io  which  wo  also  may  add^  that  maAy  of 
theacy  as  well  as  the  forc^tf  r>  .or  those  who  drive  a 
Hiiserabie  horse ;ind  cart,  spend  much  of  the  time  tbejr 
I^av^  tg  spare  from  (he  worthing  of  their  immediate  occu- 
pation, in  the  carriage  of  wood-fuel,  fern,  furze,  &c. 
S^m  the  forests  to  the  latge  towns  a^d  viUages  in  the 
sjiirifounding  country :  some  of  tliem  getting  a  little  ibr- 
>'f^rd  ill  the  world ;  but  others,  from  the  losses  they  are 
Lifible  to  meet  with  in  their  forest  stock,  are  alternately 
ip  poverty,  and  again  recruiting  to  the  condition  which 
9gain  subjects  them  to  fresh  losses  :  very  few,  indeed, 
axe  seen  to  rise  gradually  above  that  condition  of  life  ia 
'^hich  they  first  started* 

Jieni. — The  mild,  gravelly,  and  saudy  loams,  are 
rated  from  90s.  to  285.  per  acre ;  some  instances  occur, 
particularly  in  the  parish  of  Titchficld,  of  arable  land 
being  valued  as  high  as  o5s.  per  acre.  The  dry, 
i^ony,  or  light  sandy  loams,  from  1&.  to  2U.  per  acre ; 
the  strong  sour  loams,  or  clay,  from  14?.  to  ISs.  {)er 
acre;  water-meadow,  from  40^.  to 47. ;  osier-beds,  50s.  j 
upland  meadow  and  feeding  ground,  from33j.  to  50^.; 
and  accommodation  land,  from  4/.  to  6/.  per  acre. 

Tithes. — From  a  number  of  iiiiitanccs  tolloctcii  on 
tlie  Survey  of  this  District,  the  rommutation  paid  fiir 
the  great  and  small  tithes  is  found  io  amo^ini  to  aboiii 
^^  per  cent  upon  the  present  racUncnt,  or  value  of 
the.  farms;  but  it  is  deeply  to  be  r^^grdi^ud,  that  90 
^any  instancies  occurred;  particularly  ou  tlu^  western 

side 


side  of  <he  oounf  j,  of  the  teirtti  meal  of  milk  being 
demanded,  and  paid  ivith  erer/  other  species  of  tithc^ 
{Yoatand  stBatl,  in  kind. 

jfrable^  Grtiss^  and  Wood  Land.^^An  almost  ijlsdr<* 
OMuntaUe  difficoUy  appears  to  occur,  on  a  Surrey  of 
(bb  nattHre,  in  stating  in  all  cases  the  relatire  propor- 
tions of  a  country  thus  occupied;  but  %vhere  public 
and  private  property,  individual,  church,  and  crowii 
landsy  are  so  blended  and  mixed  together,  as  in  the 
District  now  before  us,  it  is  in  a  manner  impossible,  on 
so  cursory  a  view,  to  form  any  thing  of  an  csttmarte 
upon  which  the  slightest  reliance  should  be  placed. 
Difficulties,  however,  have  seldom  repressed  the  eflfoHs 
of  the  Surveyor,  in  attempting  to  accomplish  iv^at- 
cvei  he  concerved  to  be  risrht;  and  therefore,  to  tbife 
best  of  his  jud^^ment,  and  excluding  the  forests,  chascs'^ 
Jnraths,  and  corumon  lands  from  the  estimate,  he  ivill 
venture  to  state  the  following  proportions,  as  applir- 
caUe  to  the  eiKtosed  and  productive  property  only. 
Arable  or  tillage  lands,  twelve-twentieths;  upland* 
meadows,  embanked  mars^facj9,and  othrr  fecdmggroumls^ 
lliree**tweivlie(Ivs ;  wafer-mea^low  and  osTier-bods,  one>- 
tvenilieCii^  coppice  and  timber  woodlands,  foar*twen«> 
tietlis. 

DrsrnrcT  r. 

Size  of  Farms. — There  are  many  farms  of  conside- 
rable OKtent  and  value  in  tliis  District,  and  which  may 
be  generally  stated  as  running  from  ^2501.  to  SOO/.  per 
annum.  • 

The  Farmers  J  Graziers,  Butchers,  and  Gardeners-^ 
Occupying  this  District,  seem  justly  to  appreciate  thp 
value  of  their   r6spcciive  situations.     Great  activity 

g3  and 
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and  diligente  seem  to  prevail  among  them,  in'c6r« 
reding  the  natural  defects  of  the  soil  in  the  higher  conn« 
tryy  as  well  as  along  the  sea-coast  and  in  the  adjacent 
islands,  and  with  feeding  and  annually  renovating  the 
whole  with  dung,  aikl  other  rubbish,  procured  from 
Portsmouth  and  Gosport.  The  reputed  acre  here, 
whether  in  the  enclosures  or  common  fields,  is  extremely 
various ;  in  some  places  not  exceeding  107  or  ISO  sta^ 
tute  perches ;  in  others,  particularly  in  Haling  Island, 
the  customary  acre  is  found  to  exceed  the  statute  measure 
by  about  one-eighth,  or  SO  perches ;  the  whole,  however, 
in  the  following  estimate,  is  intended  to  be  reduded  to 
the  tegal  standard. 

If4  nt. — That  of  the  arable  in  the  open  common-fields 
fluctuates  from  I8f  •  to  Ms.  per  acre ;  the  enclosed  ' 
land  of  a  similar  quality,  but  in  higher  condition,  and 
tendered  much  more  productive  by  skilful,  appro- 
priate,  and  independent  management,  from  S5j.  to  39s. 
per  acre ;  pastures  and  rich  feeding  grounds,  including 
ihe  embanked  marshes  not  employed  as  saltings,  from 
S5«.  to  S5s.  per  acre :  garden  ground  in  Portsea  Island 
and  near  Gospt)rt  (the  latter  not  noticed  in  the  pre* 
ceding  District),  varies,  according  to  its  situation  and 
quality,  from  40^.  to  SOs,  per  acre;  accommodation 
land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Portsmouth  and  Gosport^ 
firom  71.  to  10/.  per  acre. 

Tithes — Great  and  small,  arc  generally  commuted 
for  55.  in  the  pound  on  the  rack-rent  value. 

Arable^  Grass,  and  Woodland,'^ A  large  propor* 
tion  of  this  small  District  is  employed  in  one  continued 
round  in  ^re^  and  white  ^traw  crops^  and  in  raising 

garden* 
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Xarden^Qflf  for  the  supply  of  Portsmouth,  aod  the  esta- 
blisboieDts  connected  therewith  :  thisbein<;  the  case,  the 
particular  appropriation  of  the  country  was  not  looked 
at,  as  heretofore,  with  a  view  of  forming  even  a  loose 
estimate  of  those  proportions  as  were  employed  in  the. 
caltare  of  grass  and  corn,  or  left  in  their  more  native 
sUlfBy  for  the  growth  of  coppice  wood  and  timber. 


ISLE  OF  WIGHT. 

DISTRICT  ri. 

Site  of  Farms. — In  this  divided  District,  the  occa« 
pations  in  their  consolidated  state  may  be  said  to  yarjr 
from  100/.  to  300/.  per  annum.    The 

Formerj— *May  generally  be  considered  as  a  sober^ 
careful,  industrious,  and  well-informed  set  of  men^ 
often  occupying  their  own  small  freeholds  in  addition 
to  what  they  hire,  and  upon  which,  as  well  as  npoa 
their  rented  land  (where  protection  and  encouragement 
aie  afforded ,  under  a  reasonable  term  of  years),  no  la« 
hour  or  expense  is  spared  in  improving  their  occupa- 
tions, by  chalk,  marl,  and  mixing  the  different  earths 
together. 

Rentm — ^The  strong  loamy  clay,  which  gives  a  cha* 
racter  to  this  District  through  its  several  divisions,  es« 
Kntially  reduces  the  cuir'  it  vniue  of  its  arable  propor- 
tion to  about  145.  per  acre.  The  meadow,  pasture^*' 
and  marsh  lands,,  lying  iirenerally  on  the  same  close, 
^ct,  and  cold  subsoil,  are  not  rated  higher  thanirom 
15*.  to  25s.  per  acre. 

Tithe* — ^This  is.  by  far  too  frequently  taken  in  kind, 

g4  but 
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IhiIwImi  commutaium  tnkes  place^  tiie  gisrat  mtf  imB 
liUief  aie  getecaUy  valued  »t  9lHHU.4#t  AlL  Ml  Ui^: 
pound  upon  the  rack-r^iris. 

of  voodlaiid  is  found  Ui  occupy  the  Q^rtl^lp^t ;  \mk» 
the  noiUi''east  quarter  may  he  considered  as  mane  kfM^ 
Tiljr  timbered  by  a  bold  and  thriving  growth  of  oak« 
The  woodland  proportion  of  this  District  being  in  a 
state  of  very  rapid  decrease,  was  not  examined  with 
any  view  to  established  quantity  being  relatively  ascer« 
taj^. 

JOiSTRICT  Fit. 

Size  of  Farm5.— The  occupations  in  this  District 
a^  stated  to  run  from  50/.  to  900^  p)»  annuiv.  Many 
of  the  larger 

iF<arm^ri-*r>Oocupy,  in  addition  to  tlw  land  they  birei^  - 
tlieir  own  small  estates,  and  from  the  pabu  and  expense 
tbcy  bestow  in  improving  their  stock  and  husbandry 
(which,  though  evidently  a  few  years  behind  their 
neigliboors  on  the  maiidand),  ace  entitled  to  mueh 
praise  for  the  readiness  with  which  they  strive  to  adopts 
and  emnlate  superior  management, 

jReni. — The  prevailing  character  of  soil  in  this  Di&« 
trict,  generally  allowing  for  its  being  constant^  em^ 
pJoyed  in  the  growth  of  green  legnmens,  or  white  straw 
crops,  gives  to  it  a  most  decided  superiosity  ova  aiijp 
other  district  in  the  island,  and  aflbrds  the  i«nt  of  il» 
arable  to  be  taken  at  an  average  of  H&s.  per  bcko^  nak 
but  that  there  are  some  farms  in  this  District  with  no 
CTtmordinniy  po(tioa  si  folding  kiiid^  which  mA  titke- 


fiooi  Hi  '4iOf «  per  acre.  Embankod  iimnbef ,  dry  and 
wt  mciMWirS)  and  ridi  feeding  grounds^  Ton  from  SOs. 
to  46^0  ff^  acre. 

TUkes — Either  belonging  to  the  church,  or  in  the 
hands  of  lay  impropriators,  are  but  too  frequently 
drawn  or  taken  in  kind*  When  a  commutation  takes 
place  for  rectorial  and  vicarial  tithes,  it  is  seldom  less 
than  61.  6d.  and  7s.  in  the  pound,  upon  the  full  im- 
proved rent  or  present  value. 

Arable  J  Grass  j  and  Woodland. — This  District  is 
generally  ivell  wooded,  and  the  proportion  of  land  un- 
der a  convertible  system  of  up  and  down  husl)andry,  to 
that  lying  permanently  on  its  green  side,  may  be  stated 
aiabdat  five  of  ploughed  land  to  one  under  grass. 

DISTRICT  nil. 

She  of  Farms. "^The  farms  in  this,  as  in  every 
other  chalk  and  consequently  sheep  District,  run  very- 
large,  extending  from  200/.  to  800/.  per  annum.    The 

Farmers-^Are  in  nowise  inferior  to  the  larger  occu* 
piers  in  District  No.  II. ;  but  to  these  occupations  there 
must  in  some  cases  be  added  a  tract  of  good  feeding 
marsh  and  meadow  land. 

Jtent.-^The  rent,  or  value  of  the  tillage  land,  may 
be  rated  from  13^.  to  I85.  per  acre ;  the  sheep-downs, 
from  5f  •  to  75.  6d. ;  and  the  marsh  and  rich  feeding 
grounds  from  one  guinea  to  35s.  and  iOs.  per  acre; 
^  proportion  of  this  latter  is,  however,  but  small, 
wul  was  no  where  noticed  but  in  the  valley  of  the  Me* 
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dina,  aboTe  Newport,  and  towards  the  east  end  of  the 
island.  The  accommodation  land  in  the  neighbour* 
liood  of  Cowes  and  Newport,  is  usually  rented  from 
4/*  to  6/.  per  acre. 
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CHAP.  V, 


IMPLEMENTS. 


Plougjis.'^A  variety  of  ploughs  are  found  ia 
tbe  different  parts  of  the  county,  most  of  which,  with 
little  exception,  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  adjacent 
counties,  and  where  they  are  in  like  manner  applied 
for  the  particular  work  they  have  to  perform.     Grentle* 
men  accustomed  to  a  light  land  country,  too  frequently 
pronounce  hastily  on  the  power  required,  as  well  as 
the  nature  of  the  instrument  most  proper  for  working 
with  effect  in  stronger  lands,  and  with  which  they  are 
in  a  great  measure  unacquainted.   The  surface  of  a  clay 
loam  b  often  observed  after  it  has  been  acted  upon  by 
the  winter's  frost,  to  be  loose,  tender,  and  friable ;  a 
decision  immediately  takes  place  on  the  obstinacy  and 
fblljr  of  the  farmer,  for  applying  a  power  uimecessarily 
expensive  in  the  tilling  of  his  land — would  these  gen- 
tlemen condescend  to  examine  the  subsoil  of  such  field, 
or  take  hold  of  what  they  term  an  unwieldy  appa- 
ratus, that  may  be  working  upon  it ;  they  would  soon 
discover  that  it  is  not  the  loose  surface  of  one  or  two 
inches  in  depth  that  tlie  plon^h   l>:is  to  contend  with, 
hut  that  the  machine  must  pass  through  a  subsoil  of 
iough,  strong,  and  perliaps  stony  loam,  and  that  little 
short  of  the  power  employed  would  be  able  to  effect 
that  purpose. 
That  some  improvement  may  be  made  upon  these 

ancient 
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ancicDt  niacbincs,  daily  experience  very  clearly  shewty 
at  the  same  time  it  as  fully  demonstrates,  that  there  ia 
an  absolute  necessity  of  not  altogether  departing  from 
a  principle,  the  utility  of  which  has  been  established 
upon  the  practice  of  ages.  In  all  tough  and  stubborn 
loams,  which  on  their  breaking  earth,  are  meant  to  be 
ploughed  clean  and  to  a  full  pitch,  strong  and  suffi* 
cient  implements  must  be  resorted  to ;  but  in  making 
the  subsequent  plough  ings  upon  such  lands,  lighter 
machines,  and  consequently  requiring  a  less  force,  are 
generally  used  by  all  the  most  thinking,  and  best  in- 
formed cultivators  in  this  county. 

TTie  Inrge^  heavr/y  TzoO'Wheel  Plough'^^is  a  na- 
tive of  this  county,  Wilts,  Sussex,  Kent,  and  Surrey. 
It  seems  indispensably  necessary  for  breaking  up  the 
lougli,  red,  flinty,  stronsr,  chisselly,  and  shravy  loam, 
found  in  all  chalk  countries.  Tbc  number  of  large 
rajgeil  fiint  stones,  and  the  almost  continued  bed  of 
svnulTer  ones  mixed  with  the  soil,  and  lying  upon  a 
tough  unlractable  understratum,  demands  (he  principle 
of  such  a  nfacliine  to  work  with  eflfcct  upon  such  lands. 
This   plongh    rests  upon  a  carriage,  and   is   so   con* 

• 

structed  as  (o  be  taken  up  or  let  down  at  pleastirc:  it 
h  pitched  at  an  easy  angle  or  dip  into  the  ground,  and 
whether  ploughing  deep  or  shallow,  it  may  always  be 
fct  so  as  to  preserve  an  uniiorra  deplh,  without  drawing 
hiio  the  snbsoil,  or  being  liable  to  be  thrown  out  of  its 
work  by  the  number  of  impediments  with  which  these 
foils  abonnd. 

A  machine  of  this  strength  and  steadiness  seems  in- 
iHspmsable  for  the  first,  or  breaking  earth,  in  all  the 
tough,  stroug,  stony  loams,  here  mentioned.  It  is 
somcttmes  contended,  that  foot  or  swing-ploughs  will, 

under 
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vnder  (lie  same  circa rostanccs,  perforin  equally  wcM 
villi  the  large  wheel-ploughs ;  such  advocates^  how* 
ever,  arc  aot  ploughmen.  The  patronage  of  ttie  cu- 
rious ami  wciiUfay  will  soRtctimes  procure  a  currencj 
for  new  inventions,  which  however  popular  at  first, 
v^n  the  long  run  are  fouucl  inadequate  to  the  [lerfoniH 
aoce  of  the  warfc  occasionaliy  required  of  them  :  a  gtn^ 
d«al  disuM  follies;  and  recourse  is  again  had  to  a  prin* 
ciple  which  has  gibwn  upon  the  experience  of  agci« 

(Vide  PhiellU 
C  C,  axis  of  the  beam* 
C  D,  subtense,  according  to  Tnll,  one  inch  and  a 

lUilf* 

C  E,  ordinary  subtense  of  these  ploughs,  Vciryiii*^ 
from  four  to  six  inches. 

Whole  len^h  of  beam  from  G  to  IF,  st'ven  feet  six 


Ditto  of  sole,  from  3  to  19  A3  inclics. 


Ft,  Ik. 

From  1  to  9,  ^^..  0  3 

1  —  3, ..  0  4 

*/   ^^   O,    ••••••••     V  M%J 

M    ^***  9,    ••••••••     \m  O 

A  "■"  0,  ••••••••  U  SI 


Ft.    Tr. 

From  1  <o    7, ...«.  I    (» 

1  —    8, ......  I  10 

1  —    9, . 3    9 

1  —  10, 3    I 

^"^^^*      1      '     '    ■   ■  J   ••••••    J        If 


Th|pii)bugh  is  dimwn  to  the  exact  dimensions^  of  the 
old  Hampshire  ploufrh,  the  wheels  excepted,  the  pro- 
per  height  of  which  is  found  by  the  rlxnnboid  oooo, 
throngh  the  centre  of  which  ol,  o!S,  tiie  dole  chain 
ought  to  pass,  or  as  near  to  it  as  possible,  and  so  as  Uy 
have  the  draught  in  Uie  centre  of  the  two  resistifiir  pf>in(s 
A  B.    The  height  or  scniidianidcf  of  the  land  w  \\'M  la^ 

t'Ml 
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tea  inches ;  tbnt  of  the  larger  or  furrow  wheel  foarteflf 
inches. 

That  (his  plough  is  capable  of  improvement  in  some 
of  its  parts  is  l)eyond  a  question ;  for  in  the  place  of 
the  long)  straight,  unwieldy  breast  or  mould-board,  tf 
well  turned  cast*iron  br^st,  calculated  to  enter  (be 
ground  and  receive  the  slice  at  an  easy  angle,  in  short,* 
the  cast-iron  plate  of  the  Suffolk  plough,'  would  be  one 
of  the  most  important  improvements  it  is  capable  of  re-^ 
ceiving.  An  improvement  has  been  attempted  in  the 
construction  of 

Plenty s  Patau  Wheel- Plough— \\h\c\\  is  stated 
to  have  been  much  used  in  the  strong  flinty  loams,  as 
well  as  upon  other  slrong  lands  in  the  county.  The, 
great  excellence  of  this  instrument  seems  much  to  con« 
sist  in  the  quantity  of  cast-iron  used  in  constructing 
and  working  it  t  no  diminution  of  power  is  obtained 
by  the  use  of  it,  to  that  required  for  the  old  Hampshire, 
two-wheel  plough ;  and  from  the  abrupt  manner  in 
which  it  is  made  to  enter  the  ground,  and  to  take  ihm 
slice,  is  certainly  much  less  steady  in  dry,  tough^ 
Sftony  land,  and  is,  therefore,  found  to  be  gradually 
giving  way  to  the  old  wheel-plough,  for  the  first  or 
breaking  earth,  on  such  occasions.  Its  operation  in 
reducing  the  blacksmiths'  bills  cannot,  however,  fail 
of  continuing  it  as  an  instrument  of  much  value  among 
the  farmers. 

The  Improved  Tum^wrest  P/ot/g-A-^Isthe  next  two* 
wheel  plough  that  demands  our  notice.  This  machine 
is  necessarily  used  with  a  dagger  share,  and  althoagli 
its  general  utility  i^  not  to  be  questioned  for  ploughing 

tide 
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mic  hill  groQiid,  yet  care  is  not  always  taken  to  carr/ 
the  furrows  sufficiently  smtill,  particularly  in  the  stir* 
ting  earths  and  second  or  third  ploughing. 

The  compactness  of  the  soil  in  the  first  ploughiu:^, 
vill  usually  occasion  the  whole  slice  to  adhere  togc* 
ther,  and  to  rise  clean  from  the  bottom  of  the  furrow^ 
and  consequently  to  break  oif  and  sever  such  root* 
veeds  as  may  not  have  been  cut  with  the  dagger  shares 
but  which  may  have  penetrated  the  subsoil,  and  would 
bave  escaped  destruction  but  for  the  compactness  of  tiic 
top*aiould ;  but  when  this  becomes  loose  and  broken, 
after  the  first  ploughing  and  subsequeut  operations 
af  tillage,  this  machine  becomes  unnecessarily  lar^e 
and  unfit  for  the  following  ploughings — a  truth  easily 
dtaonstrated  by  the  desire  of  tiic  ploughman  to  cirrj 
the  usual  slice  or  furrow.  By  this  greediness  tlie  suil 
becomes  only  partially  loosened  and  turned  over,  there 
being  always  on  the  furrow  side  of  the  plough  a  balk 
ac  comb  lefl  of  uncut  and  unmoved  ground.  Would  it 
not,  therefore,  be  adviscable  to  adapt  *thc  turn-wrest 
principle  to  a  plough  of  much  lighter  construction,  i<^ 
be  worked  with  two,  or  at  most  with  three  horses,  and 

the  ploughman,  upon  all  occasions  when  ploughiMg 

ialbws,to  be  strictly  |brbidden  from  carrying  less  tlian 

fire  furrows  to  the  yard? 

The  Mole  Draining  Plough. — ^This  plough  has 
been  used  in  the  woodlands,  and  upon  otlier  strong 
clay  loams  in  the  county  ;  but  as  it  openitcs  merely  by 
compression  of  the  subsoil,  in  forcing  itself  a  passage 
thiough  the  ground,  when  ^hat  resistance  is  withdrawn, 
as  there  has  been  no  actual  diminution  of  soil  by  dis- 
placing, or  reiTioval  of  cartli  to  form  the  groove,  the 
fi^tural  disposition  of  matter  to  occupy  certain  spuce, 

rctiifiis. 


icCurnsr,  and  the  channels  thus  formed  very  jsoon  re* 
close,  and  aie  seldom  found  to  coDtiniie  workiag  with 
cflfect  for  any  length  of  time. 

r 

A  light  Tiochwheel  Plough — Of  the  Norfolk  dia* 
meter,  and  constructed  by  Mr.-Wood^  of  Akhwortb^ 
is^very  usefully  employed  on  iBost  of  the  light  sandy 
loams  throughout  the  couoty  :  it  is  seldom  used  irith 
more  than  two  horses,  even  in  breaking  up  the  cIover«» 
lays,  and  more  frequently  without  than  with  a  driver. 
The  fin  or  wing  of  the  share  cuts  a  cleair  smooth  furrow^ 
and  its  well-tamed  plate  receives  the  slice,  and  whelmn 
it  completely  under* 

The  Two^wheelDouble-furrow  Warwickshire  Plough 
— *Is  much  used  upon  the  gravel  and  sandy  loani5,  and 
where  it  makes  very  good  work  either  in  whole  or  in 
liroken  ground.  The  power  usually  required  is  font 
fcorses  for  the  lay, , and  three  for  the  fallows.  Thfai 
plough  upon  the  li^t  sandy  soils  is  also  much  used  m 
aecd«>ttme  and  in  preparation  for  turnips,  on  many  of 
which  occasions  no  driver  is  allowed,  unless  it  is  one 
boy  to  two  or  three  ploughs,  for  setting  out  the  work. 
The  day^s  work  is  generally  performed  in  one  journey^ 
which  continues  from  seven  in  the  morning  until  thiM 
in  the  afternoon,  and  in  which  time  the  single  ploughs^ 
under  most  of  the  circumstances  above  noticed,-  will 
plough  from  three  to  four  roods  of  ground,  and  the 
double  plough  about  two  acres  of  fallow  ground  each 
journey. 

* 

.  Bournes  improted  WheeUPlough — ^Drawn  by  two 
horses  a-breast,  and  without  a  driver,  is  sometimes  used 
pn  the  light  friable  loaois  in  many  parts  of  the  ccnmty^ 
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and  which  is  found  to  ixjrform  its  work  extremely  well. 
(Viilc  Plale  1V\) 

The  light  and  heavy  One-ishecl  Plough — Are  also 
found  in  very  general  use  in  Ibc  sand,  gravelly,  and 
some  stronger  loams.  '  The  beam  of  th:*se  ploughs  lies 
nearly  parallel  with  the  solo,  and  are  of  shorter  or 
longer  lengths,  accdrding  to  the  uses  for  which  they 
are  intended.     A   cast-iron  wheel  traverses  on  the  left 

f 

hand,  or  land  stdc  of  the  beam,  and  generally   pre- 
cedes the  coulter  in  the  width  of  th(»  slice  or  furrow 
that  is  to  be  taken.     From  (he  axis  of  this  whei?l  a  per-  , 
pendicular  bar  tises,   perforated  with   holes,  for  tlic 
purpose  of  taking  up  or  letting  the  plough  down  to  a 
deeper  furrow ;  and  at  tb6  end  of  the  beam  then;  is  a 
llorizontal  graduated  iron,  to  which  the  team-band  is 
^Jlffixed,  and  which  regulates  the  direction  of  the  plough 
r^fcom  the  line  of  draught,  either  to  the  land  or  io  llie  fur- 
^^row.     The  breast  or  mould-boardb  of  these  ploughs  are 
'  longer  or  shorter,  and  seem  in  some  measure  to  corre- 
spond in  a  certain  proportion  to  the  loiv^th  of  their  beams. 
The  superior  curve  generally  given  toihc*  shorter  mould* 
Jboard,  not  only  enables  it  much  sooner  to  discharge  the 
■See  or  furrow,  hut  fo  invert  it  more  completely  thaa 
ivasofti^n  observed  to  be  the  case  whcJi  di:ci>a:*£irj'(l  from 
the  longer  and  slraighter  mould-boanl :  l>(>!!i  pi()i;«ii»s 
may,  Iiowever,  be  said  \o  perform  their  work  v<  ry  well. 
A  littlo  aliciition  io  ilie  ordin.iry  opernlii):;  <ji'iiie  hirge:r 
plough,  won  hi  i\n)-{  wrol);ib!y  h\ul  ij  \\\\  iMnr;n'rr.iont 
in   its   nuMilcl-bo.iiilj  !)y  v.hii.!i  liV^jKis  (ho  Inrrow-blice 
would  not  haT!;:^  s:)  !i>:'.'.  !j-;<ri  ;1,  liiriioii  woiilil  coiiie- 
qiiently   be  s:i\\.;l,   ;;;.;i    i!ie  p].>;:  rhcd   \>oik  whelmed 
ruoru  compl-jtdy  ov.  r.     (Vidj  F!atc  V.) 
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Lower  ditto,  •«•-•.»••— ..m.*  3  10 
From  1  to  B,  ••-••--•^..^  0  9 
From  S  to  A,  ^.^.^.^..^  0      8 


There  b  a  lighter  and  smaller  plough  than  this,  M 
the  same  principle,  which  gmetaDy  performs  ymf 
well,  and  of  much  easier  draught.  The  length  of  lift 
beam  is  six  feet  seven  inches ;  mean  length  of  its  moiiU^ 
board  two  feet  eight  inches. 

Another  Onc'wheel  P/o«gA— Better  calculated  for 
hard  and  stony  land,  is  sometimes  made  use  of  amon|f 
the  flints  and  strong  gravelly  loams,  and  found  to 
answer  extremely  well,  particularly  after  the  land  hah 
been  once  ploughed  or  broken.  (Vide  Plate  YI.) 
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The  Burritori  Foot^Plqtigh—ls  used  with  a  pair  of 
horses  onl/y  in  fallowing  the  sand  and  grayelly  loams 
and  chalk  rubbly  land  towards  the  eastern  borders  of 
the  coanty.  This  is  most  frequently  worked  without 
A  driver^  as  is  also 

■  ■ 

The  tight  Suffolk  Swing^Plough  with  one  HandUi 
-•^The  performance  of  this  plough  upon  appropriate 
ioiby  is  too  well  known  to  require  any  particular  descrip^ 
tton ;  it  is  therefore  only  necessary  to  say,  that  its  powers 
tut  welt  understood^  and  resorted  to  by  some  of  the  most 
faririligent  occupiers  in  the  southern  parts  of  the 
eoontyi  hut  particularly  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  where 
flkit|  and  the  old  Hampshire  plough,  are  those  most 
OMnmonlj  in  use.    (Vide  Plate  Yll.) 

■ 

W^hole  length  of  beam,  •••M..MM»fMM..M..M.*.«M..«  6     10 

Ditto  of  sole,   tf........ M....^.......  3     10 

Iiength  of  mofuld-board,  m...................  S     10 

Depth  of  ditto  behind, 0     11 

Ditto  of  ditto  before  and  under  the  coulter,  0      6 

Width  of  neb  projecting  over  the  socket  of  7  ^      g 

the  share,  •••... ......^..^.^ • 

Fiom  C   to  C,  distance  between  heel  and 

test,  and  consequently  the  opening  width  ^  0     10 

•f  the  furrow, 
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Datable  Mould-board  Ploughs — Are  in  rery  general 
use  for  the  purpose  of  striking  out  the  furrows  after 
sowing  wheat,  moulding  up  potatoes,  &c.  ;  and  as 
these  mould-boards  can  be  extended  at  pleasure,  the 
furrows  are  »hut  up  as  close,  or  left  as  wide  and  open^ 
as  the  farmer  chooses.  , 

Ilarroxcs — Arc  aUo  various.  Light  ones  attached 
^  one  to  a  horse,  and  Avorking  two,  tlirce,  or  four  a-breast 
at  the  same  time,  are  in  very  common  use  upon  the 
fallows  in  every  part  of  the  county.  Those  generally 
us<  d  for  covering  seed  are  still  lighter.  These  are,  in  like 
manner,  connected  together  w  ith  long  side  staples,  in 
which  links  are  made  to  traver>.e.  One  of  these  bar- 
rows  usually  works  the  top  of  the  rid^e,  the  others  on 
cacli  side  of  it,  and  are  commonly  drawn  by  two 
^  horses  walking  in  the  furrows.  Tv,o  larger  harrows, 
drawn  also  by  two  horses,  sometimes  connected  Avith  a 
balk  or  rider,  but  more  generally  united  as  above,  are 
used  for  the  same  purpose  on  stronger  lands  and  upon 
smaller  ridges. 
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l^rags. — Large  and  heavy  harrows  or  drags,  with 
two,  three,  or  more  horses  to  each,  are  worked  double 
with  two  or  three  pair  of  horses.  A  heavy  triangular 
fiingla  drag  scarifier  or  tormentor,  is  also  much  used  in 
mo8t  parts  of  the  county. 

Nine  or  Elcoen^skare  Ploughs. -^These  are  power- 
ful machines,  and  held  justly  in  estimation  by  all  the 
strong  and  heavy  land  farmers  throughout  the  county. 
Tbey  are  frequently  used  in  working  the  fallows,  and 
in  putting  in  seed-wheat  after  the  dung  or  folding  has 
been  ploughed  under;  they  coramonlyTequirea  power 
of  four  horses,  or  six:  oxen,  to  draw  them,  with  one 
person  to  drive,  and  another  to  follow  the  machine  to 
clear,  and  keep  it  to  a  proper  depth. 

Coolers  Improved  Scarifier  with  a  Cast-iron  Beam--' 
Is  without  question  one  of  the  most  valuable  imple* 
ments  for  cleaning  the  surface,  and  pulverizing  the  sub« 
soil)  that  modem  invention  has  given  to  agricultural 
implements ;  the  merits  of  thb  simple  machine  are  get* 
4ing  so  well  known,  that  in  a  few  years  there  will  be 
inost  probably  but  few  farmers  of  intelligence  in  the 
county  without  one  of  them. 

Leicester's  CuUivator^-Or  scarifier  of  a  triangular 
form,  and  supported  by  a  wheel  at  each  angular  cor« 
-ner,  viz.  one  before  and  two  behind,  is  certainly  a 
valuable  instrument  for  the  purpose  it  is  designed  to 
answer.  The  advantage  it  possesses,  of  covering  less  or 
more  ground  by  collapsing  or  distending  its  bide  bars, 
and  consequently  working  its  shares  nearer  or  at  a 
greater  distance  from  each  other,  gives  to  it  a  very 
great  superiority  over  the  common  nine-share  plough ; 

u  3  its 


its  wheels,  for  the  purpose  of  transporting  li  from  one 
place  to  anotlier,  are  sometimes  found  troublesome,  but 
their  nses  once  understood,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  ap« 
pljring  them  to  their  intended  purpose. 

Rollers-^ln  use  in  the  diflcrent  parts  of  this  coontj^ 
rary  mach  in  their  size  and  weight,  and  accovdilli|  to 
the  work  they  are  intended  to  perform.  T^e  materiab 
of  which  they  are  made,  are  iron^  stone  aid  wood :  tlM 
first  is  cast  in  the  form  of  an  open  cylinder  of  tbvee  or 
more  ^t  in  diameter,  about  five  feet  in  lengthy  aQ4 
commonly  loaded  in  the  centre  with  a  square  pig  of 
iron  I  these  require  from  four  to  six  horses  to  worfc 
ihem^  upon  the  lawns  and  pasture  grounds  they  are 
idesigned  to  compress  aud  improve.  The  stone  roUeiii 
are  hewed  into  a  solid  cylindric  form  of  six  feet  iii 
length  and  twenty  Indies  in  diameter,  and'  seldom 
worked  with  less  than  four  horses  upon  tillage,  aa^ 
two  upon  grass  land;  the  wooden  rollers  varying 
in  their  length  from  seven  to  eight  feet,  and  coose^ 
quently  in  their  weight,  their  diameter  increasing  from 
}^  to  2i  inches.  Spike  or  octangular  formed  rollera^ 
were  no  where  observed,  but  those  made  of  wood  aie 
worked  with  one,  two,  or  more  horses,  as  occasion  majr 
require.     (Vide  Plate  VIII.) 

* '  There  are  many  lighter,  and  some  heavier  rollers^ 
than  the  one  here  represented,  which  is  commonly 
drawn  by  two  liorses  at  length;  but  they  are  all  coq* 
structcd  on  the  same  principle. 

Dn7/5.— The  Rev.  Mr.  Cooke*s  improved,  and  Mr* 
Bourm's  patent  drill-ploughs,  with  their  appropriate 
apparatus  of  scarifiers,  hoes,  rakes,  and  rollers,  aie 
^cld  in  just  estimation  by  many  agricultural  gentlemen 
•  who 
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ulio  practise  the  drill  husbandry  ezclasivel^^  asabq 
by  acTeral  intelligent  broad-cast  farmerq,  who  use  them 
•ccasionaUy  for  putting  in  a  part  of  their  spring  crops. 
The  relative  merits  of  these  implements  must  be  liere 
passed  over,  as  they  both  possess  excellencies  sufficient 
to  recommend  a  preference  to  those  vtho  mc^  choose 
citheTi  and  continue  it  for  particular  use. 

Patent  Hampshire  Waggon. — ^Tbis  machine  is 
formed  by  uniting  two  carts  corresponding  with  the 
the  fore  and  hind  parts  of  a  waggon,  by  bolting  them 
together.  The  thill  of  the  hind  cart  passes  under  the 
bed,  and  rests  on  the  pillow  of  the  fore-cart.  The 
union  is  simple,  yet  so  complete,  as  to  render  this 
waggon  as  strong,  if  not  stronger,  than  the  common 
kind.  Whether  it  may  be  carts  or  a  waggon  that  may 
be  required,  this  will  certainly  serve  for  either  purpose. 
The  outer  raves  of  the  waggon  or  carts  arc  fastened  to 
the  stouters  by  hooks  and  screws,  instead  of  rivets,  and 
to  those  may  be  fixed,  as  necessity  requires,  a  tilt  or 
cover,  also  side  ladders  for  the  loading  of  barley,  oats, 
or  hay,  or  in  the  carriage  from  tlie  field  through  nar- 
low  lanes,  to  contract  or  expand  such  loads  at  plea- 
sure.    (Vide  Plate  IX.) 

Instructions  to  disunite  the  Waggon. — 1st,  Remove 
the  pins  No.  3  and  4  from  shetlocks,  and  pass  them 
through  the  bed  into  fore-axle;  2dly,  Remove  the 
shafts  or  blades  back  on  the  hounds,  and  receive  the 
struts  on  hounds  pin,  as  in  Fig.  2;  ddly,  Takeout 
pins  No.  1  and  8,  and  the  waggon  is  disunited. 

To  unite  the  Certs. — 1st,  Having  removed  the  head 
and  tail  boards,  place  the  carts  on  so  level  ground  ns 
may  be  convenient,  and  trig  the  wheels  of  either,  then 
run  the  other  to  it,  and  unite  them  with  pins  No.  1 
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tad  9;  SJly,  Remove  the  sIiaRs  forward  on  hounds, 
as  described  in  JFtg*.  I,  and  turn  tlie  struts  up  under 
<he  bed ;  3dly,  Remove  pins  No.  "3  and  4  from  bed  of 
fore-cart^  and  place  tlicm  in  the  holes  o(  meeting  sliet* 
locks. 

No.  I)  pin  securing  the  carts  together  on  the  near 
side. 

A,  eye  to  receive  pin  No.  2  for  the  same  purpose  on 
the  off-side. 

No.  Sy  pin  securing  the  shetlock  of  hind-cart  to  the 
pole  of  fore-cart. 

'    B,  hole  in  shetlock  of  fore-cart  for  pin  No.. 4,  to  se* 
cure  it  to  (he  pole  of  hind-cart. 

C,  hole  in  hounds,  to  \ihich  the  shafts  or  blades  are 
rcmo vcd  w h en  a  ra  rt . 

Dy  tip  iioii  of  A)rc-cart. 

Ey  i'[)  strap  throngh  ^vhich  tip  iron  D  passes  to  bo 
rec'iveu  t.n  liook  1''  when  a  cart. 

G  (7,  <  ;k!s  oi'  shafts  or  blades  of  hind-cart. 

H,  ti|)  iron  for  land -cart. 

I,  lit  :>d-:)oard  f.r  hind-cart. 

K,  t:u!-Lonrd  of  fore-cart. 

L,  sitie-hdder  io  enlarfifc  the  waggon,  and  secure 
corn,  lin V,  or  l^ark,  in  caii iiiire. 

M  M  }^  M,  hocks  to  fix  side- ladders  to. 

N.  IJ.  If  ihesc  hooKs  are  fixed  on  the  under-side  of 
outer  raves,  (he  side-ladders  will  be  muchtasier  fixed. 

Common  JVas-gons. — The  capacity  of  the  common 
wn*:r;o!i  of  this  country,  when  level  full,  is  supposed 
to  be  libout  66  bushels;  it  is  a  compact  model,  gcne- 
ral'y  finn  aiid  \>ell  built,  with  close  boarded  or  open 
raves.  It  is  lio^^ever  but  rarely  supplied  with  ladders, 
r.lher  before  or  behiud,  for  the  purpose  of  lengthenf 
I  inj; 
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ing  the  body  of  the  waggon  in  hay-time  and  harvest, 
and  ifhich  in  the  open,  down  parts  of  the  county, 
where  the  corn-fields  are  often  af  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  homestead,  such  arMilioiis  would  prove 
highly  beneficial.  The  first  cost  of  one  of  these  wag- 
guns  upon  2^  iBcli  wheels  complete,  is  about  10/. 

Carts  and  Tiimbrib^lloldlng  from  20  to  40  bushels 

icli,  are  in  common  use  throughout  the  county.     The 

fbecls  of  these  carriageft  yary  from  six  to  nine  inches, 

cost  new,  with  tail  and  rave  boards,  fore  and  hind 

kdders  included,  from  10/.  to  16  guineas  each.    (  V'idc 

Uale  X.) 

Hi  is  cart  is  pat  together  with  mortise  and  tenon 
Its;  but  it  would  be  much  more  durable  were  clasps, 
or  nuts  and  screws  and  rivets,  made  their  substitute. 
The  ordinary  weight  for  one  horse  in  this  cart  is 
16cwt. :  the  weight  of  the  cart  is  8}cwt.,  and  two 
horses  draw  in  it  with  the  greatest  convenience,  a  bur- 
then of  one  ton  and  a  half. 


A.  /«. 


Length 

of 
shafts. 


.From  0  to    1  •••• 

^  ■  ■    ■ '  ^  O  •••• 

■        '         ■'        ■  /  ...a 

10  .... 

■    "  ■        I  I  .... 

12  .... 


1 

I 

O 

<■? 

4 
4 
4 


To  axle, M  .... 

18  ....  10 

\^  ....  10 

20  ....  11 


0 
8 
3 

8 
0 

s 
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r> 
() 

6 

s 


5 
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jj    V   TiCngth  of  cart 
Q    [   ^  It.  7  J  iiicbc's! 


a 

6 


Height, 
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A.   A. 

Height,  or  samidiameter  of  wheels,  ...M.  2  S 

Depth  of  cart  below  the  raves,  •.-..,•.•-  2  0 

Width  of  cart,  .•...^•.-•.•...•...^•.....••^.•.  4  0 

,  Projection  of  raves,  ••••^^•••••••^••••••••m  ••  0  9 

Length  of  side  of  fore- ladder,  •••— .m...  4  9 

Projection  over  the  fore  rave,  •••••.••••.—  3  3 

'  Thra$bing''Mifh^^Hu,re  been  erected  of  late  yeani^ 
and  at  a  very  heavy  ^pense,  in  many  parts  of  tbif 
founty.  Mr.  Harris,  of  Rattan,  near  Qdiham^  baa 
one  constructed  by  a  Mr.  Thompson,  with  a  doablo 
fen-rake ;  is  worked  by  four,  and  sometimes  with  six 
Worses.  The  horse^walk  21  feet,  and  the  horizontal 
wheel  seven  feet  in  diameter,  composed  of  eight  seg^ 
ments,  having  12  cogs  in  each :  the  trundle  head  18 
cogs.  Attendance  required,  b  one  boy  to  drive  the 
horses,  one  man  to  feed  the  rollers,  one  man  to  cast  the 
thrashed  corn  and  attend  the  fan,  one  other  man  to 
remove  tbe  straw,  and  two  women  or  stout  boys  to 
carry  and  unbind  the  sheaves  and  supply  the  feeder ; 
with  these  attendants,  88  bushels  of  wheat  is  thrashed 
and  winnowed  in  the  ordinary  time,  and  with  similar 
exertion  on  the  part  of  the  horses,  supposing  only  four 
employed,  as  is  required  in  performing  a  common 
day's  work  at  plough,  and  which  seldom  exceeds  eight 
hours.  The  many  alterations  and  improvements  this 
machine  has  undergone  since  it  was  first  erected,  makes 
tbe  whole  of  its  cost,  as  it  now  stands,  to  amount  io 
little  short  of  300/.  This  gentleman  had  just  finished 
the  thrashing  of  a  stack  of  wheat,  produced  from  an 
18  acre  field,  when  the  Surveyor  called  upon  him,  and 
from  which  Mr.  Harris  was  so  candid  as  to  declare,  that 
he  had  just  finished  the  putting  up  of  eighteen  loads 

ont 
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#iie  Mck  ef  clean  merchantable  corn,  besides  tailing, 
tad  which  was  the  same  as  usual  from  such  a  quantitj. 
The  wheat  weighed,  as  near  as  could  well  be  ascer* 
tliined,  601b.  the  standard  Winchester  bushel,  and 
consequently  yielding  a  produce  of  a  trifle  less  thart 
forty  bushels  and  a  quarter  of  sound  marketable  wheat 
per  acre. 

Messrs.  Digweed,  of  Stephenstone,  have  a  thrashing* 
Bill,  the  horse-walk  of  which  is  SO  feet,  and  the  hori« 
iontal  wheel  14  feet  in  diameter :  this  wheel  is  com« 
poaed  of  eight  segments,  containing  together  SIO  cogt^ 
with  ajtrundle-head  wheel  of  3S  cogs.    This  machine, 
in  like   manner  with  Mr.  Harris's,   b  occasionally 
worked  with  four  and  six  horses.    The  attendants  re* 
qalred  for  thrashing  only,  there  being  no  winnowing 
apparatus,  are  as  follow  i  one  man  to  feed  the  roller, 
one  to  clear  the  machine  of  com  and  straw,  one  boy  to 
vnbind  the  sheaves  and  attend  the  feeder,  two  to  ro- 
move  the  sheaves  firom  the  mow  to  the  feeding  stage, 
nnd  one  to  drive  the  horses ;  with  this  force  and  assist* 
■nee,  admitting  four  horses  only,  12  quarters  of  wheat 
la  thrashed  in  a  journey  of  eight  hours.    The  lowest 
oorapufatlon  that  can  be  made  of  the  first  cost  and  put« 
ting  up  of  the  machine  is  950/.,  the  annual  interest  of 
which  amounts  to  ..............k.......................  ;£.  IS  10    0 

Tbe  wear  and  tear  of  the  machine  per  an- >   7  in    a 

nnm  is  stated  at  •••.•••t«.*.M*M.«MMMM*«**M**M... ) 
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Attendtifice of  tw.o  men,  at  2s.  per  day,  ••••  £.0  i  0 

Ditto  of  four  bojrs,  at  Sd.  per  day,   ..••...••••.    0  9  8 

Labour  of  four  horses,  at  3s.  each  per  day,      0  12  0 

Interest  of  first  cost,  and  wear  and  tear  ^f  },   n  iq  n 

the  machine,  at  Is.  per  quarter,  •- > 

Total  expense  ofone  day's  work  in  thrash- >  £  j  in    q 
ing  12  quarters  of  wheats  —••••» S 


•n 


It  is  here  to  be  remarked,  that  the  ivear  and  tear  and 
interest  of  money  is  charged  as  above,  from  a  supposU 
tion  that  a  farm  where  a  machine  of  this  sort  is  erected, 
produces  annually  about  400  quarters  of  wheat  (and 
-corresponding  with  the  number  of  shillings  assigned 
for  this  expense),  with  lent  corn  in  proportion ;  but  at 
it  is  only  seldom  that  the  latter  crops  are  all  thrashed 
in  tliese  mills,  the  whole  of  the  annual  wear  and  tear 
is  charged  to  the  wheat  crop :  under  circumstances  so 
Tery  unfavonrable,  from  the  great  price  of  the  first  cost 
and  the  putting  up  of  this  machine,,  and  the  undue 
proportion  of  work  it  has  in  this  view  to  perform,  these 
96  bushels  of  .wheat,  if  thrashed  by  hand,  would,  on  the 
-very  lowest  computation,  have  cost  3*.  6rf.  per  quarter, 
and  consequently  have  amounted  to  425.  to  have  beeo 
thus  thrashed  only ;  hence  there  appears  to  \ye  an  actual 
saving  by  one  day's  work  of  the  mill  upori  thifr  quantity^ 
of  lis.  6rf.,  besides  the  almost  incalculable  advantage 
arising  from  having  the  corn  thrashed  at  least  five  per 
cent,  cleaner,  and  which  in  the  case  before  us,  and  at 
average  price  of  Ss.  per  bushel,  would  have  amounted 
to  about  40;.  more,  allowing  at  the  same  time  every 
reasonable  advantage  that  might  have  accrued  to  the 
swine  and  poultry  from  the  shackage  of  foul  or  ill- 
thrashed  straw.     The  interest  of  money  employed  in 

th^ 
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the  first  cost  and  pntting  up  of  tfiose  machines,  and 
the  wear  and  tear  of  them  afterwards,  is  fixed  at  ien 
per  cent,  per  annum,  because  (hey  ought  all,  on  a  fair 
calculation,  to  clear  themselves  in  ten  years,  and  at  all 
evenfs,  owe  nothing  for  their  establishment  after  the 
passing  of  that  time. 

Mr. Roberts, of  Abbotstone,  near  Alresford, has  erected 
one  of  Thompson^  improved  thrashing  and  wiimow- 
ing-machine^,  and  \vhich  is  worked  by  water.  The 
-diameter  of  the  water-wheel  is  twelve  feet  six  inches, 
the  buckets,  or  rather  float-boards,  four  feet  in  length, 
and  (he  breast-shot,  or  point  upon  the  wheel  where  it 
takes  the  water,  about  90  inches  below  the  axis  of  the 
wheel.  The  first  cost  and  putting  up  of  this  machine 
is  estimated  at  about  SOO/.  The  assistance  required  is 
Aree  men  and  two  boys,  who  will  thrash  and  winnow 
IB  this  mill  at  the  rate  of  20  bushels  of  wheat,  26  of 
barley,  and  SO  of  oats  per  hour.  Sinking  the  first  cost, 
and  wear  and  tear  of  this  machine,  it  is  calculated  to 
winnow  wheat  at  6d.  per  quarter. 

Mr.  Seward,  of  Weston,  near  Petersfield,  has  built 
a  windmill,  which  drives- two  pair  of  stones  with  their 
bolting  apparatus,  a  thrashing  and  winnowing  ma« 
chine,  and  chafF*cutt£r,  at  the  same  time.  The  work 
performed  per  hour  in  this  mill,  when  going  with  a 
brisk  steady  wind,  is,  grinding  wheat  and  barley,  six 
bushels  each ;  thrashing  and  winnowing  wheat,  l^ 
bushels ;  and  straw-cutting  with  Winlaw^s  three-bladed 
engine,  as  fast  as  any  one  person  can  conveniently  feed 
it.  The  first  cost  of  this  building,  with  its  machinery, 
ialls  little  short  of  800/.,  and  exhibits  an  extraordinary 
example  of  spirit,  lilxTality,  and  confidena*,  upon 
an  unexpired  term  of  14  years.  Although  this  machine 
perlorms  the  whole  of  itsoperation  extremely  well,  it 

may 
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may  admit  of  question,  setting  the  grdit  uncertainty  of 
tlie  power  upon  wLicb  it  is  necessarily  tlc|>en<]ent,  and 
the  interruptions  it  may  occasion  to  tbe  business  of  Ibc 
farm  at  bay-time  and  in  barvnt,  wlietlur  steam  woalil 
not  upon  tbe  whole  have  proved  a  more  adraiitageou* 
power ;  for  if  the  consumption  of  coal  for  a  four  or  wa- 
horse  power,  is  not  more  than  tlie  same  number  of 
buEbels  per  spell  of  eight  hours,  a  most  decided  prefe* 
rcncc  to  the  latter  must  unquestionably  be  admitted. 

Sir  Henry  Ticbbornc  bas  attached  a  thrashing  and 
winnowing  apparatus  to  a  water-mill,  which  drives 
two  pair  of  stones,  thrashes  and  winnows  corn  at  tbe 
■ame  time,  and  to  an  effect  corresponding  with  what 
has  been  already  stated  at  Abbotslonc. 

Mr.  Laviiigton,  ofTwyford,  has  also  a  IbraEfaing* 
machine  which  is  worked  by  water,  and  to  which  is 
attached  two  piiir  of  mill-stones  of  three  feet  ten  inchea 
diameter.  The  rollers  in  this  thrashing-machine  are 
abotit  five  feet  eight  inches  long,  requiring  two  m«n 
To  feed  and  three  attendants.  The  other  hands  ate,  one 
1o  attend  the  mkc  and  remove  the  straw,  one  (be 
thrashed  corn  and  dressing  machines,  and  another  to 
Ei'parale  the  cbafffrom  the  cavings.  With  this  assist* 
ance,  this  mill  will  thrash  and  winnow  at  the  rate  of 
SO  bushels  of  wheat,  and  other  grain  in  proportion,  per 
bour.  The  money  expended  in  this  establishment,  in* 
eluding  mili'dam,  mill-race,  building,  and  In  Ibc 
grinding  and  Ihrashiitg  machinery,  falls  little  short  of 
3000/.  Mr.  Lavingtun  bus  annually  about  120  acres  of 
wheal,  lioaides  lent  corn  in  proportion,  (he  greater 
part  of  all  which  he  thrashes  in  this  mill,  and  other  wis* 
docs  a  great  deal  of  business  in  the  matt  u  factoring  of 
flour. 

Mr.    Fitaherberl,    of   Stubbinglon -lodge,     PohscR 
Island, 


iHrLxns?fTS. 


in 


JilaDd,  IB  now  erecting  a  tlirasl)ing>machiiic,  the  prin* 
cipal  oulliiw  of  ^vhich  is  nsfullons:  tlie  dtamder  of 
Ibe  borae-walk  is  16  feet ;  vt-rtical  sliafl  of  iron,  six  rM 
in  height;  horizontal  vhet-l,  ciglit  JLtrt  in  diametpr> 
foratef)  of  II  caat-iron  segmcnU  of  12  cogs  ciich  t 
trumlle-Ue^d  vbecl  SO  cogB.  Tu  Ibis  machine  is 
Bttaclied  a  cliaff-culter,  bean  and  barley  cracker,  and 
mill  for  grinding  malt.  The  assistance  required  to 
Uirash  only,  is  one  man,  and  one  assistant  tmy  to  feed 
Ihemnchine,  (o  stop  or  hasten  the  horses;  one  man  lo 
pilch  the  sheavrs  upon  I  lie  slage  and  clear  Ihestraw^ 
and  one  other  boy  lo  cast  Ihcm  from  the  mow.  The 
quintity  of  corn  nhicl)  this  machine  will  thus  thrash 
per  honr,  and  with  a  power  of  Ihrcc  or  lour  horses^ 
haii  not  been  ascertained  when  the  Surveyor  was  last  at 
Aubbington-lodge,  but  \thich  Mr.  I'ilzherbcrt  has 
politely  promised  to  communicate  to  (he  Honourable 
Board  as  soon  as  possible,  and  that  it  can  be  done  wilb 
■ecu  racy. 

Mr.  Wade,  ofPucknell,  has  lately  erected  a  lbniBb> 
iog-macbine,  convenient  to  the  new  bant  he  lias  plowed 
npon  filaddles.     The  sheaves  are  convoyed  from   tlia 
batn,  over   a   temporary   stage,  to  the  thrashing-mill. 
l*bis  barn  ia  erected  upon  a  more  enlarged   base   than   , 
Maait  spreading   out  to  the  south-west»ard,  and  pro- 
tlocing  a  greater  length  of  roof  on  Ibat  side,  and  with  h 
OBaeequent  diminution  in  the  height  of  (lie  wall  on  the 
Hnle  side.     This  plan  has  been  adopted  with  a  view  of 
Mcuring  tlie  barn,    when   empty,  from  the  violence  of 
IhB  wrath-westerly  storniB.     By  this  enlargement  of  (Im  { 
bue,  the  slow  uge-rooin  of  the  barn  is  not  diminished ; 
and  the  additional  roof  is  balanced  in  expense  by  (he  , 
letlticcd  height  of  the  wall. 
Admital  Corawallis  ha«  erected  a  thrash LDg-machiiic, 
wilk 
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lYith  a  six-hor^c  power :  the  diameter  of  iU  hbrse-walfc 
is  24;  tliat  of  its  horizontal  wheel  13  feet,  with  cast* 
iron  segments  of  20  cogs  each :  the  trundk-head  wheel 
contains  21  cogs.  The  attendants  required  in  working 
this  mill  is,  one  boy  to  drive  the  horses,  two  men  to  feed 
the  rollers,  with  two  attendants  to  remove  and  unbind  the 
sheaves,  two  men  to  attend  the  corn  and  winnowing 
•apparatus,  and  one. the  rake,  and  to  remove  the  straw* 
These  are  th^  hands  required  when  the  wheat  is  in  the 
ham ;  but  when  it  is  to  be  remored  from  the  adjoining 
stack-yard,  a  proportionable  increase  of  hands  for  such 
additional  labour  is  to  be  added  to  this  statement.  This 
machine,  without  urging  the  horsea.  beyond  ordinary 
exertion,  will  thrash  and  winnow  about  two  loads  and 
an  half  of  wheat,  and  of  other  grain  in  proportion,  in 
a  journey  of  eight  hours ;  the  wheat,  however,  under- 
goes  a  subsequent  slight  winnowing  before  it  is  put  up 
for  market. 

Thrashing-machines  of  a  two  and  thiee-horse  power^ 
are  getting  into  much  use  in  the  valley  of  the  AvoQ«- 
The  full  cost  of  their  erection  amounts  from  80/.  to 
120/. ;  and  admitting  tlie  corn  to  be  in  the  mow,  the 
assistance  required  are,  two  men,  two  women,  and  a 
boy.  Winnowing  machinery  is  sometimes  attached 
to  these  mills  ;  but  which  is  found  frequently  to  give 
place  to  the  Dutch  fan,  or  common  whisk  or  fly.  The 
quantit}'  of  wheat  estimated  to  be  thrashed  only  by 
these  mills,  is  from  10  to  14  bushels  per  liour,  and  of 
other  corn  in  proportion.  These  mills  being  previously 
set  for  the  purpose,  prepare  the  clover-heads  very  well 
lor  llirashing. 

Mr.  Geary,  of  Arreton,  and  Mr.  Roach,  of  Redway, 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  are  now  erecting  thrashing^mills^ 
(he  full  cost  of  which  will  not  exceed  80/.  each.     Heie 

appears 


cars  (o  be  a  great  and  nrc^senry  abatement  of  ex* 
}!«nir,  wliich  it  is  hoped  will  ronliimc  till  it  falls  within 
ihereucli  of  tlie  lesser  occiipicrs,  and  until  tbc  Exeler 
oiodel  becomes  more  ^tioral.  It  is  in  a  manner  irapos' 
■ible,  at  [<'ni(t  verjr  nnlilidy,  tbat  this  useful  and  im* 
portant  machine  nill  ha?e  that  fnll  establishment  in 
tbe  coiinlry,  it  is  so  deservedly  entitled  to. 
■  Mr.  Arnold,  of  Whitc-courl,  near  Brixton,  mada 
some  yeans  ago  the  raodcl  of  a  th  ras h in g-mn  chines 
which,  so  fur  as  comes  wilbin  the  judgment  of  the 
Surreyor,  apjienrs  to  obyiatc  many  of  the  defects  ami 
objecticDs  which  are  still  made  lo  many  thrashing* 
rilachtnes  of  late  invention.  The  model,  upon  the 
whole,  irflccEs  much  credit  on  the  ingenuity  and  me> 
cbanical  talents  of  tbc  inventor. 

Sir  Francis  Baring  hm  built  a  f  hrilshing-maeliine  for 
one  of  his  tenants,  who  agrees  to  pay  Qi.per  cent,  per  an- 
nam  on  the  amount  of  tbc  first  cost  and  erection,  and 
which  is  It)  be  paid  assomndi  additional  rent  during  the 
■naaimler  of  his  present  lease,  formiTly  (rmntcd  fur  21 
yvart,  but  of  which  thc-re  remained  16  years  unexpired 
w ben  tbc  machine  was  Hnishet),  and  ready  to  work; 
jlR  Sir  Francis  undertakes  to  kc..-p  the  machine  in 
[-  rrpair,  barring  any  damage  it  may  sustain  by 
I  negtccl  or  otherwise,  this  example  cannot  but 
udcd  as  nn  extremely  liberal  one  on  the  part  of 
ipdtord  to  the  teu;mt. 

,  Kylcc,  of  Bull  F'iirm,  a  tenant  of  Sir~Frai)cU 
nag,  in  the  parish  of  Kingsworthy,  has  composwl 
n  tnacbinc  fur  sowing  broad-ca&t  any  qaantily  of  seed* 
soot,  Bshes,  &c.  from  one  pint  lo  two  quarters  pet 
■Mk  The  Sur^Tyor  had  an  opportunity  of  examining 
Dr  work  made  willi  this  maciiine,  when  the  following 
I  appcitrcd  to  be  doing  extremely  well.     Barley, 

jplTl.j  I  put 
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peraiorci;  in  tk.  oixlinarji  ivay^  f)v,e.  buibdbt:.  M^Ii^oii^ 
ikxBB.  bushels,  per.  acre,;,  h}.  Uie  ordinargri  ^cny^  Utrjae. 
bushjeis-andia  half.:  onis^  jae^eu  btubeJs.  per.,  acre ;  iii; 
tbeordiDairy^  vny^  eight  bushels  :  pea^e^  scv,en  bit^hetiu 
per  acce.;  in.thc  onlihacy  way,  five.husdieh.  Xurnipii»; 
and  other  smaM.  seeds,  arq  distribuiedrby  this,  laacbinOi 
uith.equal  accuracy,  ffom. one  pin£  to  any,  additiimal 
qoaniity  ofacedt  per  acre,  lifae  cdrcuipfitance  vvkicbj 
gave  rise,  ta  tliis .  iaTention.  with  Mr.  Eyies,  w^si  fha 
^ttoi  difficulty  heibadalwiiysfQuiicVin.gettiq9  his  seeds*: 
mgit  to  sow  avsufficient  quantity  of  pease.  Xhosc-  Wbi^h) 
tW  Sorveyor  taw.  were  tlic.  Mnrlbojcnigh  greys,  andi 
wiibout.qiiestioiijtkcTery  best,  for.  the  .breadth  or.ex^p; 
tent  of  acres,  that  at  thattime,  or  daring,  the  remainder  j 
of  the  Survey^  he.hail  an.opportupity.  of<  viewing,  m 
•  any  other!  part  of  .the  cqunty.  As  Mr*.  Gy.1e».seejDiedinr'. 
clincdr  to  enter  a  specification,  in  the.  Patent  Office  for* 
this  inachinb,  it  is  .perhaps,  from  thatcircuuistance.tbat/ 
the  Surveyor  has  not. been. favoured  w^tii.  the  drawing^''- 
lie  ba^d  some  reason  to  think,  would,  bo  inlended-for/ 
liiin. 

Mr.  Roberts,  of,Abbot6tonc,  in  conjunction  with  Mr» . 
Gathering,  hi^ve  lately  obtained  a  patent foa*  a. machinery 
and  preparation  that  completely  cleanses  the  smut  .from. 
Wheat*     The  Surveyor  witnessed  the  effect  of  this  di^ 
covery,  and  which  appeared  to  leave  the  smutty  grain, 
perfectly  clean  and  bright,  and.  free  from  any  appear- 
nnce  of  disease  whatever*     The  whole  expense  of  the  1 
operation  does  nnt  exceed  di.  per  load,  and  wlieat.sa. 
cleansed  will,  without  any  question^  make  flour  equally, 
good  as  that  prod ucec^  from  wheat,  of 4he  very  ficsl. 
growth  and  quality. 
Atemi>orary  hpy^roof  it;  constructed  by  Mr.  Fatrfckv 

of 


ffaVr/risrtW^st  lis 

^f  ftlidrsficW:  tbfe  coriifefsof  a  rid'gii  pbk  supported 
ty  twd  Ut^rtgHl/  p6lfes,  dacll*  of  which  latter  have  a 
Aeii^e  Tet  into  tlidf.  ilppi^t-  cmT,  \^iich  receiving  a  rope 
cohnecica  Wifli^acfi'  elid  of  the  ridge  pok,  it  is  thus' 
raised' ahd  lowcfed^  af  j^lerfsiire.    The  number  of  bdioi^s 
rfetjiiifed'  fo'  covcr'ttid  roof  of  a  stack  30  feet  long,  is 
jait  ibO  ot  thrcd-qtiatter  itfch  thick,  from  10  to  1? 
iHclies  btoad',  and  13  ft^t  loftir :  these  arc  fastened  to 
tlfie  ridge  pole  liylioles* in  tlie  end  of  each  board,  and' 
iftj  'wtficli  tKey  receivii*  pegs  ihscrtcd  cheveaax  de  frlze' 
^'jsi'ii  th^' ridge  p6Id':  the  boards  are  hung  upon  these 
|$cgs  o'ver  ttie  stack,  ibfniiii^  wliat'  is  called  a  lubber* 
bbard' joint'.     Those  tidardsoccnpyin,^  the  weather  oi"' 
iJibsC  ex'poscd  side  of  the  slack,  should  be  bored  sis' 
iiicb^'fartlicr  from  the  erid'than  those  toledwahl^  tlie; 
eiids'of  wtilpti  they  are  desJgtied  to  cover'.  Tlicse bdkKIs 
'l^rfjd'ifrith' tdr  and*  oidire,  atid  laid'under  cover  when" 
liM  wanted,  may  be  so  itfc^sdnreiirfo^  SO  yeah'.     Tftie' 
ridge"  a  Ad  u'prTgh't  poles  ihay  with  ease  be  made  to  last' 
quite  as'loiig'  as'the  covering  lifdards,  all  wliich  togc* 
tlier',  fbrm^an'excellcht  sulislltutc  for  a  sail-cloth  or  tar- 
paulin, and' from   being  uihch  more  m&hageablc  iii" 
catchy  wicaCher^  ahd  whilst' part  of  a  stack' is  thatch- 
iiig,  arc  consequently  more  advantageous  for  gcuefar 
use. 

CooVs  steamer  for'potatoes  is  much  appfovfed  of  by 
liiany  gin'tlemeti  in  the  county,  'llie  Kcv.  ^tr.  Hal- 
don,  of  Tbru:fton,   has  one  which  he  has  used  for* 

thmf  ye&rs:  il  will  steam  ten  bushds  the  first  time  in 

about  two  hours,  and  the  same  quantity  in  abont  an ' 

hour  and  three  quarters  afterwards. 
llie   same  gentlfeman  uses  Lander *s  patent  plimp, 

lAich'  appears  to  be  equally  a  forainj^  as  a  lifting  ma- 

I  3  chijie : 
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chine:  wilh  the  oriliiiary  cKcrtiuiis  of  asHi{>lc  mAn  U 

will  raise  60  giklioDs  in  two  iniiiiitL'8  aot)  a  half.     The 

folWwjng  dcscrijilion,  vihh   Ihe  drawii^s  (o  whicb  it 

refm,  was  very  obligingly  coDitnuiticnlL'd  lo  the  SoF" 

Y*jw  by  Mr.  Lander  himsflf.     (ViJc  PliUc  XI.) 

fig.  I,  npri'sciits  a  double  rack  aiitl  semicircle,  kept 

'  in  its  proper  |)l.ic<;  by  Iwo  friction  wherU,  Kud  moved 

by  a  \\iiicli,  as  al  Fig.  4,  which  makes  tlic  Bltrrnate 

f  iiiutiuii  ill  the  pump-rod,  am]  by  which,  at  six  inches 

I   (libtRncu  from  the  centre,  a  stroke  of  nearly  18  incb<4 

.  » t'Sccted  on  eaeli  side,  or  three  fert  in  one  revolution  ; 

,  ^»bcrc;is  by  a  crank,  as  at  Fig.  fi,  only  two  fei.-t  wout<I 

Lbe  ubiniiicd:  it  isiilluwet)  the  cniiik  goes  rasic-r  al  top 

Laml  butlotii,  but  this  isagr?al  tin  perfection   in  tiiaiiy 

Reuses,  ow'in^  lo  its  irregularity  in  mnking  a.  &lruke,  it 

llx'iog  so  very  tlow  in  the  upper  and  undiT  part,  in  rc- 

1  tpcct  to  the  perpendicular  stroke,  when  used  fur  pumps 

1  (nat withstanding  H  moves  inncircuhir  way  uniformly), 

Llhat  a  great  pnrt  of  th<;  water  is  iwl,  ns  will  appear  by 

Tnioving  a  common  pump  handle  very  sU>^v,  nllhougli 

f'lhe  tthole  cxletit  of  blroke  is  parsed  through,  and  it  it 

.i  much  dcft-clivc  for  luisiy  otlier  pnrpOKc^. 

Fig.  3,  is  n  common  lever  Luiidle,  or  brake,  of  (be 

[  fanie  dlstjiuce  from  the  centre,  witieb  will  only  produce 

iaix  inches,  as  ap^iears  by  tbe  doited  lines. 

/t?.  4|  represents  the  rack  aiid  iiemicircle  applied 
Uoatbrcuig  and  Lfting  iiump  for  deep  wells,  witb  a 
Flialance  bi-nm  to  rqiupoisc  the  rods. 

Fig.  J,  a  small  poilubli:  gardeu  or  fire-engine,  otl'^' 
the  same  principle. 

Fig.  6,  the  same  apparatus  applied  In  a  common 
pump,  by  whicb  trill  appear  its  sujicrinrity,  us  forex- 
|)iDple,  suppose  300  lb,  lo  be  lifted  by  a  levvr,  as  Fig.  3, 

wilK 
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w!(]i  a  ppwerr  of  six  to  one,  a  force  of  50  lb.  is  re- 
quited.   If  the  rack  and  semicircle  is  applied  writha^ 
beam,  as  here,  to  a  pomp  of  this  size,  one-half  of  the 
3001b.  i»ill  be  abated  by  a  weight  on  the  balance  or 
beam  at  A,  that  is,  150  lb.  on  each  side.     If  the  scmi« 
circle  be  six  inches  from  the  centre,  and  the  winch  18' 
inches,  it  will  make  a  stroke  of  nearly  18  inches  while 
f  be  winch  passes  over  a  space  of  nine  feet ;  the  com* 
jBon  handle  will  only  raise  six  inches  while  it  passes  a 
apace  of  nine  feet ;  for  the  power,  or  hand,  having; 
50  lb.  to  contend  with,  while  the  other  has  only  50 lb. 
and  the  quantity  of  water  produced  is  as  the  length  of 
the' stroke,  which  k  almost  three  times  as  much,  or 
nearly  18  inches  for  six,  lx*sides  the  advant«ige  of  hav« 
iiig  no  check  at  top  and  bottom  of  the  stroke,  as  with 
«i  common  handle  (which  takes  up  considerable  time), 
and  its  being  a  better .  motion  for  a  man  to  work,  as 
well  as  other  kinds  of  power. 

Fig.  7,  two  racks  and  semicircles,  to  be  worked  with 
any  number  of  men,  as  the  chain  pump,  and  produces 
an  equal  quantity  of  water  with  a  deal  less  expensC| 
discharging  the  barrels  alternately. 

Fig.  8,  a  large  engine  worked  by  a  water-wheel,  or 
otber  considerable  power,  for  raising  large  quantities  of 
WTifer  for  lands,  or  draining  mines,  &r.  If  Required 
to  raise  any  height,  the  adjoining  pump  may  be  used. 
It  is  submitted,  whether  a  hurdle  supported  on  the 
principleof  the  drying-clothes  horse,  instead  of  shores 
or  stakes,  would  not  be  an  improvement  upon  the  com* 
non  moilc  of  using  hurdles.  These  hurdles  should 
not  exceed  six  fi-et  in  length,  and  three  feet  and  a  half 
in  height.  The  top,  bottom,  and  sides  of  the  hur« 
diesj  should  be  secured  with   iron  virrcls ;  the  pistes 
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iqf  dp  of  ^plit  oak  polos,  a?  also  the  fe^|,  vbicb  {IiqqI^ 
^  .th^ce  feet  long.  The  sil,  or  lo)¥e;r  ,b^  (g^  the  Iivr« 
^le^  should  be  ^cufcd  to  the  feet  by  9n  ^roq  p^i  pas^i^ 
tjl^rpy^b  tJbeqa,  ^ncj  sepurqt}  \yith  a  doable  9pring-^li^* 
Tlffi  estiipated  cxpeneje  of  hurdUs  so  fsof)sijucte^,  JSf\fy 
a^b,  vilby,  ba«el,  birch,  &.c.  ((fj  iU  othejr  pi^rts,  wrould 
qc^fcf  cescd  18^.  or  '20s.  pejr  doj^n*  Tb^  piE99eiit  expend 
of  J^H^^lef  ifi  di^erent  pai:l3  of  the  coj^ntjr,  is  ^9ot||te}/ 
€^qrmouS|  9nd  calls  for  every  n^isfauce  wd  copj^^jo^ 
t])^t  ipay  lead  to  its  reductiQ^•  Yery  f<sw  of  the  fipckr 
ma»ferS|  fyherc  the  light-^attb^  orwitbr^Wf)!^  iff  np^i^ 
be  procoped)  have  less  than  fcon^  5P  to  jQQ  do^sen  of 
split  oak  lift-hurdk'9  in  constant  ys^  (iff  penning  off 
their  gfcen  crops,  and  ni{ht*foldii)g  u^QP  .tbe  faUoTir^. 
Thes^  burdlep  ^r^  l^pade  seven  f^t  Iqng)  vUh  four  ho- 
ri^optal  rails,  thfi^  perpendicular  standards,  ^nd  tvo 
sloping  bars,  all  vgll  secured  and  closely  riv^tpd  toge- 
ther. In  the  Isle  of  Wight  ai)d  some  other  parU  of 
tl^c  county,  they  co^t  pew  from  four  guineas  to  ^f. 
Ids.  per  dozen,  and  a  i|CW  stopk  of  fq^ir  dQ?cii  is  aiuiu« 
ally  required  to  Ifecp  up  a  stock  of  40  do3X|i  of  tlicse 
hurdles. 

One  of  the  roost  cconopiical  cojitrivances  for  haying 
aheep  noticed  upon  the  survey,  is  that  of  Mr.  Smithy 
of  Yaverlund,  in  the  Isle  of  Wigt^t.  It  consists  of 
two  parallel  boards  of  inch  plank,  vrhich  form  the 
lower  sides  of  the  crib,  and  which  are  nailed  ^i  bottp^ 
to  upright  posts  (let  into  the  ground),  abput  tt^rce 
feet  high,  a.nd  fqur  inches  by  two  in  substance.  A 
toprrail  extends  along  the  uprights;  b^low  this,  aQ.4 
between  the  bottom  side  planks,  ^re  two  rails  of  an 
inch  and  an  half  by  four  inches  in  tliickniess,  secured  in 
'^  manlier  to  the  upright  posts.    The  widlh  of  tho 

crib 


4srib  i$  McM  ImtdBi  sik  thck^  \h  the  cf^ir,  iHnH 
allowt  WffiefeAl;  VMtti  ftk  ttfe  Meop  1o  teach  the 
hBj  IMhi  «itlmr  %1tt6  \>f  tte  cfirfty.  TI16  tobf  ande'r 
which  this  Aidde^hl^'  y;ril>  T&.pla^  H'^peA  ^Mfoutldi 
mild  supported  by  posts  at  (he  distance  oF  ten  feet 
from  onch  other.  It  is  lightly  constructed,  well  thatch« 
ed,  and  affords  an  excellent  stow  in (|^  place  for  spare 
faurdlesi  or  any  of  the  farming  implements,  when  not 
in  use. 

As  long  experience  has  taught  the  Norfolk  farmers, 
that  the  apple  of  the  turnip  will  never  form  well,  but 
ivben  the  root  is  the  least  compressed  with  mould; 
ajid  as  the  autumnal  winds  do  not  sometimes  suffi* 
cicntly  shake  the  plants  for  this  purpose,  the  turnips 
arc  frequently  harroweJ,  even  \v!ien  quite  rank,  and 
couipletcly  covering  the  ground  witli  a  harrow  con* 
structed  in  the  following  manner :  two  ]nrallel  lieams 
about  eight  feet  long,  connected  fo;;cthcr  with  three 
cross  b:irs  three  icet  in  length.  The  scantling  of  the 
long  beams  is  about  four  inches  rquare,  sometimes 
made  of  pine  or  fir,  but  more  generally  of  ash.  Per* 
pendUvlarl^  placed  uitfij  and  in  each  beam,  are  tines, 
ul  the  distance  of  nine  inches  apart,  and  in  each  other's 
opening:  these  tines  are  made  thirteen  inches  long^ 
roufidj  and  about  eight-tenths  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
and  consequently  from  the  little  impression  they  make 
in  the  ground,  carry  the  top  of  the  harrow  about  a  foot 
abo%'e  the  surface.  This  harrow  is  always  drawn  by 
one  horse  crosswise  over  the  warps  or  ridges,  and  in 
ftuch  a  manner  as  to  plum  the  furrows.  The  boy  al- 
ways walking  alongside  of  tiie  burrowed  work,  nller* 
natcly  leacling  the  horse  with  his  right  and  left  hand, 
uiid  never  giving  to  the  turnips  more  than  one  tine,  or 
harroA\ing  more  t ha u  once  in  a  place  at  the  same  time. 

li  It 
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It  is  common  in  that  country  for  ftbout  dght  acres  of 
turnips  to  be  so  harrowed  in  a  journey  of  fiye  hours ; 
two  of  which  .are  commonly  performed  by  the  same 
boy  Md  horse  per  day.    (Vide  Plate  XII«) 
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CHAP.  VI. 


ENCLOSING. 


Cjses  bjf  Act  of  Parliament. — These  are  numo* 
lom^but,  where  the  awards  huve  not  yet  been  earoUcd^ 
imperfectly  ascertained*  In  most  of  these  enclosures^ 
H  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  so  few  instances  occur 
of  a  land  commutation  having  been  previously  agFced 
vpon  tor  the  great  and  small  tithes  of  such  districts  so 
enclosed,  ft  is  unquestionably  a  great  point  gained, 
vken  lands  are  laid  into  severally  ^vhich  herctofoie 
veie  subject  to  a  half-yearly  intcr-comroonage,  as  also 
to  place  wastes  and  commons  of  little  present  value 
Ifldcr  circumstances  by  which  their  native  quaiviim 
iMy  be  brought  forward  to  the  public  good.  The 
frail  object,  however,, of  such  cnclosufLS  i^,  under  this 
yiew,  but  imperfectly  obtained,  wliiL»t  the  cnclosi*d 
vUotmenta  are  still  left  open  to  the  claims  of  ;hc  church, 
^  lay  impropriator,  and  which  mubt  ever  o()er:tte  oa 
ftiaial  check  to  that  spirit  of  improvement  wincii  o/I- 
jtiimted  the  idea  of  severalling  such  lands,  and  carry- 

• 

^g  subsequent  cultivation  upon  them.        ^ 

The  objection  to  a  land  commuiniioii,  from  the  go* 
^al  insufiiciency  of  the  clergy  to  inanacre  a  utli4> 
^rin,  appears  totally  unfounded  within  the  vl.rw  of 
^hc  Author  of  this  Report;  as  every  clergyman  witiuu 
the  mnge  of  bis  acquaintance  in  the  counties  of  Cani- 
■rldgc,  Essex,  Devon,  and  Hants,  in  anywise  Jc- 
Votcd  {p  a§rii:ultural  pursuits  and  enquiries,  exhibi^ 
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'wiiTtout  exception,  in  the  management  of  their  glcbe^ 
and  other  lands  which  they  may  occupy,  examples  the 
most  praiseworiby  and  practically  good,  of  any  other 
of  the  occupiers  in  the  coimtty.     Admitting,    how^ 
.  cTcr,  that  this  was  not  the  case,  and  that  there  was  an 
absolute  incompatibility  (which  is  monstrous  to  sup* 
pose)  between  such  temporal  avocations  and  the  spirittial 
functions  of  the  clergy,  still  empowering  them,  or  evea 
fp^ring  them,  to  grant  leaste  Hmfer  the  vanetiM  ^f  the 
patron  of  the  living  and  the  bishop  <tf  the  diooim^,Mf4 
learponding  in  time  wi(b  the  ordinary  t^nuitss  of  the 
Etrmitig  occupations  of  the  parish,  wo^ld  p\hte  all  sKich 
ccdesiasiical  interest  upon  a  looting  siftiilaV  to  that  of  tll9 
lay  property  oif  the  country,  beyond  whieb  it  dote  ti<A 
appear  either  reasonable  or  necessary  tb^t  sacha  cMMl^ 
deration  should  extend.     In  ho- one  in^tbtice  has  it  yH 
teached  Ihe  Author's  knowI(^(lge,  tb^lt  ati  dhcluallfliKlob^ 
jcction  has  bi^n  made  io  th^  paynv?ht  of  tithe's.     ThtJ 
tenantry  all  allow,  and  admit  the  principle  in  cointtioii 
irith  their  rent.     This  diffcnence  howevc*^,  <»3rf«ts  be^ 
tween  thcin — tliat  whereas  the  anntml  n^sorvcd  feht  ig 
agreed  u[Km  and  fi.twl  for  a  poiiod  of  seven,  Tour(<«eil| 
fMT  twenfy-oiie  jears  ;  with  the  <  k^firy  or  h\j  impropritt« 
tors  it  often  happens  that  the  teiuhs  an;  not  uscortaiiMiKl- 
or  demancKvl  till  within  a  fiiW  days  of  harveM,  «/hett 
tlie  alionuitivte  is  either  nn  exorbitant  ooniposition,  or 
the  tenth  part  of  flie  cniprjs  dmwn  and  takeif  in  kind* 
it  is  tfii&  »tt(e  erf  nnkious  uncertaiirty  with  regard  io 
tlic  payment  of  fithe,  thai  is  so  juEl  and  gc^nerally  oeffiM 
pbifTcd  of;  arnl  should  tlir  priQoiple  become  still  movtf 
general,  wliich  S'.vrrwi  spreiiJin^  in  many  parfs  of  the 
county,  thnt  no  fair  est iiViatc  can  be  made  but  jwst  be< 
fore  harvest,  who  knows  Io  what  extent  such  a  practice 
may  lead,  and  whether  it  may  not  on  a  future  day  be* 
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cone  the  only  fixed  and  approved  rule  for  ascertaining 
<be  lindlord*8  rent.  The  state  of  degradation  to  which 
the  tenantry  of  a  country  may  be  reduced,  by  the  gra* 
dual  introduction  and  adoption  of  such  measures,  can 
only  be  conceived  by  adverting  to  the  deplorable  state 
•od  condition  the  national  territory  must  consequently 
beredoced  to  at  the  same  time. 

As  the  advantages  of  enclosing  can  admit  of  no  ques« 
tion,  and  as  these  have  been  often  and  much  more  ably 
diicussed  than  ct^n  po6sibly  be  done  by  the  Author  of 
(bis  Report,  he  has  therefore  little  farther  to  observe  in 
tbb  place  upon  that  subject^  tlian  to  subjoin  his  most 
oiii^t  prayers,  that  the  evils  above  shewn,  as  most 
li;el^  to  arisp  from  a  mistake  in  not  resorting  to  a  prin- 
ciple of  reciprocity ,  and  the  fair  and  lii>cral  means  of 
lecpring.tfie  revenues  of  the  church  aud  lay  impropri*- 
itotj  in  the  event  of  an  enclosure,  and  otherwise-F^nay 
be  timely  averted,,  by  the  substitution  of  measures  bear- 
Ugan  Q{ipositc  tendency  to  t|)0!>c  now  complained  of, 
and  ^'hich,  in  bis  opinion,  seem  likely  to  lead  to  sUcb 
a  1^1  issue. 

lo  tl|e  Isle  of  Wight  there  are  some  common-ifields, 
W<1  commons  of  vr^ste,  the  enclosing  of  all  which, 
Md  exonerating  bj'  a  land  commutation  from  ihc 
future  payment  of  tithes,  would  contribute  most  essen- 
tially to  the  improvement  of  that  country. 

In  many  places  it  may  lie  objected  here,,  as  well  as 
iathe  more  northern  part^  of  the  comity,  that  there 
^oidd  be  a  ditiiculty  in  raising  live  fences  ;  but  should 
tbat  obijection  be  considered  as  formidable,  but  of 
irbicb,  by  pursuing  proper  stops,  the  Surveyor  cnter- 
taini  much  doubt,  still  (he  erul  of  an  cncloburc  would 
kgieatly  answered,  by  the  laying  of  the  small  de- 
tached parcels  together  and  iu  severalty,  and  dis- 
^Vging  the  whole  from  the  payment  of  tithes. 
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Tins  ijj  most  parts  of  the  cou:i(j,  parlicukrij; 
ill  liic  chalk  Jistrict^  is  found  dlfCcuIt  and  expeottTO: 
in  tlic  vallej  of  the  Avon  it  is  ligiit  and  easj. 

The  wheat  husbandry  in  (he  light  (coder  soib  in  t]i0 
iroodland  district,  is  various  :  the  breaking  crop  bciof 
sometimes  grey  peasc^  sown  broad-cast  upon  the  flag 
as  a  preparation  for  wheat ;  wheat  in  a  fourfold  course 
of  crops  iii)on  cloyer-Iay;  also  aAcr  early  tumipS| 
Ifhich  are  either  made  the  breaking  crop  from  lay 
ground,  barUy,  whCiit,.  or  oat-stubblcs,  winter-fal* 
lowed  (for  them);  or  wheat  after  winter  or  summer 
tarrs.  The  fornur  sometimes,  but  not  always,  foU 
lowed  by  ah  intermediate  crop  of  early  turnips  in  pre* 
partition  for  wheat. 

In  (he  first  of  (Iicse  modes  in  preparing  for  a  crop 
of  wheat,  affcr  (he  pe?.sc  are  harvested,  every  exertioa 
is  made  (o  ;^ct  the  IK"d-ari^!l  clc.in,  and  in  a  condition, 
to  rcccivi?  (I:c  drcssiriir  jvrt'vious'y  prcpanul  for  it;  and 
which  is  coniiu>sriI  (if  fn'sh  nuvviUI  or  chalk,  and  sonic* 
tiiTies  hot';,  mix  d  with  farm-yard  and  sf-ible  dung; 
c\  .Ik,  a:i'I  hedge-  ow  oi  ditch  mould,  and  road  scrapings 
%;ii!.  Hit  dung.     The  whole  mizcd  with  dungi  or  dung 
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hf  itoclf,  ooid  without  any  mixture*  wbaisoevcr,  in 
such  qoaatities  as  can  bo  most  convcnionily  procurcil, 
ifld  consequently  varying  on  difierent  lands,  as  wcU 
u  in  respect  to  the  condition  that  such  lands  luny  be 
in;  but  which,  on  a  general  avcra^,  was  very  rarely 
ibond  to  fall  short  of  five  guineas  per  acre,  adrpitting 
iothcaccouat  the  vahicof  the  dung,  and  evtfy  ex- 
feme  attending  .tlie  other'  materials,  turning,  filling, 
caitiovy  and  spreading  included. 

The  hist  operation    performed,    and  the  dung  or 
BixiDg  tamed  neatly  under  upon  tcn«-feet  ridgra,  the 
pmptnxl  seedi  which  is  done  by  steeping  it  in  brine 
wchamber-Iye  for  five  or  six  hours,  and  aflerH-ards 
dryuig  it  with  fresh  slacked  lime,  is  sown.  hroad*cast, 
Mmt  nine  pecks  to  the  acre  in  the  eoYly  part  of  the  sea« 
|Mi|  and  ten  peckr  afterwards,  draggef)  and  harrowed 
10 :  the  furrows  struck  out  with  a  double  .or  single 
4wnId-board  plough,  and  the  land,  if  required,  len** 
fripped  and  wal^r- furrowed.     This  whcnit  is  usually 
fel  off  in  the  month  of  March,  and  then  rolled  cross- 
^iie  iiifh  a  heavy  three  or  fi)ur*horse  roller  :  average 
produce,  24  busliels  of  SSjtb.  eaich4>er  acre. 
I  Although  the  above  preparation  of  Ihe  seed-whrat  is 
ddiie  fiUogcther  with  a  view  of  {mrvenling  the  disease 
calird  the  smiit,  still  experience  shows  that  this  ope- 
niittu  h  of  little  av^iil,  unless  the  seed   is  frequently 
cbangcd  :  the  MX^ding  with  okl  wheat,  is  also  found  to 
k  far  kss  liable  to  propagate  the  disease,  than  the  p'ro« 
<I<ice  pf  the  last  year's  crop. 

•  The  second  preparation  for  wheat,  on  such  lands  as 
Mniist  of  a  mild  sand  and  gravolly  loam,  ofagood 
itapie,  an  open  subsoil,  is,  where  the  young  seeds  have 
been  dunged,  or.  dressed  with  Berkshire  peat-ashes 
>t  the  rate  of  25,  or  the  common-  turf  or  peat-ashes  of 

the 
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tlieGcnnitrji,aiftill  waggon-load,  ov^bqslidtl((>t^ifcflFi 
Tbis^ebtsBiHg  is  afpplied  in  the  eoursc  of  thef  fftWbiiisI^ 
ninierj  aod'  t%e  Arst  slfoot  of  tbi;  sftods  iif  ft^tienfl/ 
lakeO'  off'hy:  Hie  ewes  and  lambs.  The  gralts  aftetWttrdtf 
i8:geiierany  mown  once,  and*  sometimes^  twice;  aftei^ 
^hioh,  and'  the  after-grass  pared  close  doWn,  tiki 
elwcr^«tubble  is  neatly  ploughed  under  ttM  Mb'  i\U 
same  sized'  ridges  as  those  just-  noticed.  The  piefaar& 
trheat  is  sown  broad-oast^  nine  pecks  arid  a  Half  tdHfe^ 
flcrcv  at  the  beginning  of  the  saed-time,  buttetaf  i(tttf*a 
balf  and^eleven  towardi»  tfad  concliision  of  tlte'sMMI^tF 
barrowed  in,  theTutr^ws  stVtick  up  as  befbre;  atitf^<tlW 
prodoee  and^  qaality  genemlly  agYeelli;g'  vfiih'  Hkiff 
ttboTe!s(ated.'  -  » 

A  Uiird'prepamtfon  for  wheat-  upon  the  sam^  dieis<^{h»' 
tiott  of  Iknd  isi  that  of  \i»  succeeding  an^  earf^'citl{l^ 
ofturnip9,  always  fkl*ofPin'time  for  the  wbeaf-so^ihg' 
to  be  completed  bye  the  middle  of  Ndvembef  ;  In  tMs* 
case,  theheOttsafry^tlllBge-isoommbnly  effec^rfby'oaV 
ploughing,  with  prdtportioinAledra^affd  harrDWfng^. 
The  season  being  often  thus  far  advunvxd  be(6tb  iHef 
operations  fof  putting  in*  the' seed' are  oompleUHl-j  tMW 
qunistify  (hen  rcqaired  and  applied 'is^^seldomf  l^^thftia 
eleven  pecks  per' acre;  when  harrowed;  but'  wthtt 
ploughed'  und^,  oiie  peck'kss  [^r  aicre  is 'Confsitf^redM 
fttlly  ackquate  to  the  purposed  Ih<  paltifig  -  the  sdetl 
under  furrows  it:  is  necessary  t^  attend  -very  particukriy- 
to  the  sowing  of'  the  lend,  that  the  rid^s  do  not'  tfe» 
come  over-seeded  upon  the  tops;  and'prror  t6iht  last 
or^TBakin^'Upiurrowy  asiiAiH>b^Ik'or  coiifb  sbolild  be 
Uft^  which  being>  stfewcHl^ithffreshseedjsbotrld  be'sfUlil 
ami  struck'' liupwitii'a^  d^t^te  moaM4NMird 'plotfgh;  or 
iHbcf*rrow*isTequfKd'to1)eBhut  up  close,  and  iA  m, 
good  fall  ipHchy  alMitil*oite*  hislf  ^  the  ^  bbttdnr '  of  tha 
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farrm  Ijing  on  Ibo  doukor  or  landsido  of  l!ie  «tiii^}iy 
ptoughi  sh^NiUbbe  tiikcBxiipHith  tiie  biiik;  and  thmft 
thefiinoiws  may  be  IcGtaa  simllow  on  aa  dcep^  as'^idccr 
iliiiaaow,  a& tho fibrmecohooseB.  For  obvious. reafiofH, 
tjugiottiid  is .  not  liarroAved  aflur  tlic  smxl-oacth,  but 
kftasroughwaiuliasi  open.  as.  pofiBiblo  lathe  aotiofi  of 
Ottiuiilec.  fipDsts.  The>  utniost.cnieshouULbe  (iibn» 
t^iiQtilesa  iban.fuur  aniliahalf  or.  five  foirows  biv 
Quriedi  tp.  Um)  y^ril^  and  that  the  field  is^  finally  k»tib 
lfiligripf)cd;aad  iivalcrrfurrowifd.  Crops  of  whttit  s» 
piiiB.upoa«  thelight>  am^  gentle  locuus^  usually- ex**- 
KMaffac  more  vegolar-pliiiit,  and>that  plant  f;ir  1m 
lUle to. be< root-fallen,  or  lobe  cast  upon  tho^  snrf«r» 
Iqi  the  altrrnnte  Hnceaiin^  and  thawini;  of  the  ^ound'  m- 
tfei course)  of .^  Uie  ensuing:  winter,  than  wrhoi^,  utid^r 
ttiBilar.circuinstances  of  soil  andpn^|)aratioiv,  the  eeed* 
VIS. harrowc^d  in^  Upon.tiioi  ^thob^  thts<  mode  ot^ 
Butting  lit  tlie  irheatcrop,  ii^all  cases  wlicrc  thiiscrd^ 
ttfftli:woul|i  notrisctough  and  Ih^Vi  intliecetrmatfOTi' 
of  many  intelligCHt  farnu^rs,  is  found-to  ox<x»il  t1icfa«iv*> 
Mwed^in.  vrbeat  from  two  to  three  bushels  ixrracre^.  imd 
Allays  (from  its  iK'inglosfr  crippled,  or  compr^ed  <»P 
vmln-corn)  jcxcecditii^  tbo  harrowed^in  sample  by  omy 
Wla.balf  ur>tivo  pfHinils  per  bus^ieL 

UpoB.the stroagiT. lands  in  thiK  District,  thopraotift^ 
tti  either' to  ^vea  thorough  winter  and'sumincr  talluw 
fiir.whcat)  orto  inake-Ix*an»thc  pirc|>aratioufor  wiK-nt^ 
*»bcfow  noticed  \n  respc'ct  to  pease;  butwiih  this  dif»- 
ftmcei  tbnt  the  beans  am  set  or  dibbled,  iiMteadofi 
faring «ow«  bread-cast.  Tlw  same  exert  ions  take  i>laee 
o«  the  boaa^-orish,  before  observed  in  cleansing  and 
fivparing-the  land  after  pcasr.  This  Libmir,  hoii'cvrr, 
K  DMich  lessened f  from  the  cleaner  condition  of  tho 
hi.l  afkcr  beanF^  and  ^hich  most  probublv  undtsrwi^ut 
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a  closer  hoeing  than  TFhat. could  CDnve.iicntl/  bav0 
been  bestowed  upon  the  peaie*  A  dreuing  of  chalk 
and  dung  is  much  approved  of  in  this  and  the  follow* 
ing  preparation,  direct  for  nvheat ;  but  it  is  not  always 
in  the  power  of  tlic  farmer  to  accomplish  this  purpose, 
however  well  inclined,  and  iEissured  as  he  may  be  of  iti 
beneficial  consequences.  When  chalk  as  an  altcrati  ve^ 
and  dung  as  a  feeding  munure,  are  applied  tc^etber, 
the  expense  of  the  whole  falls  little  short  of  8/.  per  acre*- 
With  or  without  this  dressing,  the  wheat  is  atwayai 
sown  broad-cast,  10  pecks  to  the  acre  upon  five*ieet 
lands,  and  harrowed  in.  In  cases  of  this  sort,  the  field 
is  always  left  well  gripped  and  water-furrowed;  and* 
ahould  there  be  a  pressure  for  spring  food  in  the  month' 
of  March,  the  wheat  is  fed  during  a  dry  spell  at  that 
«eason,  afterwards  rolled,  and  in  mQ;it  respects  treated 
in  the  manner  before  noticed.  On  a  supposition  thai 
oiiehalf  of  the  beaiHwhcat  is  sown  after  the  dressing: 
mentioned,  tho  ?iverage  produce  of  such  crops  may  be 
taken  at  S(>  bushels  of  61-}  lb.  each  per  acre. 

Wi)en  a  winter  and  thorough  siinimer*feIlow  is  tn« 
tended  for  wheat,  the  great  object  of  the  farmer,  is  pre-* 
viously  to  accom])lish  o[x>n  the  lay  ground  a  clean 
chalking  of  10  waggon-loads,  equal  to  about  700 
bushels  of  chalk  |)er  aero — an  improvement  seldom  ac*> 
complished  on  the  clay  lands  through  this  District  at  a 
less  expense  than  6/.  )mt  acre.  The  intention  of  this* 
timely  application  of  \\ie  chalk  is,  to  expose  it  to  Ibe 
action  of  the  winter's  frost,  that  it  may  melt  down  and' 
incorporate  with  the  top-raouid,  during  the  tucoessive 
tillage  operations  in  makiug  the  summer-fallows,  in  the 
management  of  which^  great  care  ia  taken  from  time  ta 
time  to  encourage  the  growth  of  seed- weeds,  that  tbey 
may  be  more  etrcctuslly  eradicated  from  the  soil  afWf 
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Tlic  expense  of  tlicse  labours,  iu  wilt 
aftirrwartl.i  be  slicnn,  are  very  consulerabic ;  but 
lUhough  lliej  arc  nol  slalecl  to  form  a  part  of  ihc  cnn- 
lUDt  rouliac  ia  tbc  cultivalion  of  Ihe  alrong  tillage 
liutls,  tbu;  arc  still,  in  tbc  judcrnient  of  many  experi- 
taced  well -informed  men,  di'emod  indispensable  occa- 
>iunnlly  to  resort  to,  ns  tb(^  onlj  mcaoB  of  sweetening 
the  iour  oidi-trcc  soils,  and  for  preserving  it  in  a  stale 
of  producliveness.  The  working  that  such  lands  maj 
Rqiurc,  niiial  very  much  depend  upon  the  season*. 
X!ic  condition  the  lay  ground  was  in  before  it  woa 
btnkm,  and  the  manner  in  which  those  labours  bare 
bcca  begun  and  pTosecuted,  all  depending  tipon  the 
judgment  and  activity  of  tlie  Ctfrncr  in  the  outset  of 
hit  operaliohs,  and  following  of  them  up  in  snch  a 
naonui  as  to  effect  big  purpose  with  as  Utile  labour , 
uul  expense  as  possible.  The  falliiw  being  made,  the 
bit  earth  Ik  to  cast  the  field  into  five-feet  ridges,  upon 
obich  the  wheat  is  sown  broad-cast,  about  ten  pecks 
to  the  acre,  dragged  and  harrowed  under ;  ami  the 
fcWj  left  free  from  any  likelihood  of  injury  by  the  en' 
■Ding  winter  rains,  will  yield  an  average  produce  of 
WbusheU,  of  the  like  qnalily  or  sample  to  that  Ia:>t 
tliln),  per  acre. 

When  land  of  a  light  and  dry  nature  is  in  snch  a 
condition  as  to  nalhonze  the  farmer  to  sow  rye,  or  win- 
In  lam,  OT  perhaps  both,  on  a  wheat-stubble,  tarned 
BRder  immediately  after  harvest,  these  are  usually  fed 
tS,  in  lutTicient  season  to  get  the  same  land  in  preparnt- 
tian  tar  early  tfirni{>s,  and  which,  as  before  noticed,  are 
always  fed  off  in  time  to  allow  of  wheat  being  put  in 
Wore  Christ  raas;  or, 

When  Ihe  condition  of  the  hejivier  land  is  such,  n 
IndKci  Ibcfaimer  (o  plough  a  former  wheat,  barley, 


or^atiitnbUiiy  fiir  tlie  purpoie  of  scnving  it  with  wiw 
tmfBfgmtfi  OT!  tttmmer  lare» ;  these  being  fed  aff  is 
like  imum^wiib  otfaev  gveeii  cropg,  the  hind  in  both 
easeti  is  conceived  to  be  tufficientljr  invigoiBltd,  by  tbci 
ifeatbft  left  in  penning  off  such  cropsi  to  scstans  a  ciop 
of  wbeat  aAenmrds ;  a«d  ivbetbcr  the  soil  is-  of  a  Ughl 
or itttbborn  aatase^  it  scldom>  faib  to  yidd  a  pnxivoe 
of  three  quartcni,.  oi  S^  bushda,.  per  acre*  tm  UsseC 
casesy  an  almost  incalculabte  advantage  b  seen  tm  ao« 
CFuefirum  the  caltoie  of  peem  crops:  here  a  .cfop  of 
wheat  ia  obtained  without  Amtg  oi  fidlow,.  and  thai  ili 
addUion  to  tho  advaaiage  yielded  to  the  fetniy  stooW 
and  catiJe,  by  tbe  pastosage  of  tbe-  iiitervemng>  goeen 
crops. 

It  will  aoasetiinea  happen,  tliat.a  pert  of  both  wintcc 
and  spring  tares  are  ehber  left  to  stand  for  a  cfopy  oo 
are  nxomu,  for  sofl  and  consamed  in  tbc;  house.  la  sacb 
caseS)  as  soon  ae  the  crop  is  harvested,  or  tile  land 
oihgrwise  finally  cleared,  it  is  worked  to  be  in  timeto 
meet. die  other  part  of  the  fields  bearing  tares,  rye^  ov 
early  turnips  fed  off;  when  sack  lave  gvound  from 
whicb  its  crop  has  been  remoyed  or  peefecteil,  Rceivev 
frconaplete  cleansing  and  a  good  coal  of  duag,  in  tim^ 
to  be  sown  with  wheat  with^the  other  partaof  the  saoM 
riiift  or  fields.. 

.The  commonpfield  husbandry  of  this  District  baa 
keen  Aoch  improved  of  late  years,  from  the  ordinafy 
routine  of  two  ciopa  and  a  fallow,  to,  first,  a  bastaitf 
aiitniaiefffdlow  for  wheat,  when  theie  is  nsnaHy  applied 
]!^)qadtof.boino  duag,  or  sheep«fok|i^|iyifI^.ew«8^ 
lanOwiv  aiMliVetbers,  about SSOO  bead  ififSciffQ^-  The 
leed  wquufed  i^  from  oine  ip  ^aven  Wrtfc.|l>fafc  » 
.  eowiirfftiyMd*fa9t  m*d  baigrowodV^,  afffJLMMiwfd  to 
yWUI  aia  avtngo  pioAioo'^f  .81  bu^hdio  ^^  jtaniterf 
.  :*■  ^.  r  or 


rurf.  Tlxrwhak  of  the  wliMt-stubblcs  «• 
(■nwil  andcr  be  barlry  «r  unts  ;  and  with  a  part  o( 
thtm  crops,  clean  clercv^  or  clover,  tretbil,  and  ray 
fivan,  ii  M>wn  :  tUe  rtmniutler  of  tUr  shifl,  hy  agree* 
n*M  amon^  lite  pariabionefs,  lit^  open  for  the  cullare 
'^  p6UB,  bca^i,  (im'i,  and!  tDrni|is,  and  which  are 
•twa^flC  in.  time  to  tnrae  in  with  the  short  summev- 
'■Mvw  Sam  the  \ay  ground  in  prepniatioR  tot  wbcnt. 

DISTttlCT  it. 

npon  tfic  tough  red  fliirty,  strong  grey  cftlssHly,  and 

(otigli  brown  shmvy  lonms,    a  Ihormigh    spring  and 

niTiTrocr  faFTsw  is  the  most  usnal  preparation  for  wheal. 

TR-fg  pTt)c«s  begins  about  Candlemas,  by  ploughing  a 

<*ei»Ti  flrtl  pftcfa  oat  oP  an  oH  lay,  or  recent  oat-stobbb : 

*"*■  is  foflowed  up  dnving  the  succeeding  summer  with 

(Wis- or  more  cfcant  ptooghrngs,  besides  the  seed-earlh, 

*tf  wirt   sncS  proportionate  inferinediale  dragging, 

uTrowIng,  and  rolling,  as  maybe  rrqoiTcd  to  cleanse 

tttefimd',  and  complerefy  raakf  the  fello^rs.     Previous 

W   the  last  or  sowing  earth,   12  or  14  loads  of  good 

fwni-ynrd  or  stable  dung,  or  during  the  (allowing  pro- 

«*8,  nbout  (be  same  number  of  sher^)  before- mentioned, 

nc  A)Idcd  per  acre.     Great  attention  is  paid  to  the 

K-'tling  out  of  t lie  lands  for  the  seed-earth,  so  as  to  maKe* 

U>em  corrnspoad  with  on<>  or  two  breadths  of  the  nine 

OTcTcTcn-share  ploughs,  and  which   is  generally  used 

npon  a  slate  furrow ;  or  after  the  last  ploughing  lini 

IwTi  given  to  the  land  for  three,  four,  orsix  weeks  prc- 

tIodb  to  tbe  sowing  of   the  wheat,    this  machine  it 

WHtetf  icconJtng  to  the  breadth  of  the  ridge  one  tine 

OlCflaly  once  in  a  place),  leaving  the  ridge  scored  into 

WKror  cbnitncls,  correspondbig  with  the  number  of 

thin  or  ratbcc  coulters  in  the  macbinp,  ovcrwUtch 
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drills  the  whnt  is  then  sown  brmd-cut,  from  three 
and  &  half  to  four  bushels  per  acre,  and  afterwards 
harrowed  lengthwise  wiih  two  ur  three  light  h»rrows 
drawn  hy  two  or  more  horses,  and  usimlly  walking  in 
the  furrows,  until  the  f^inund  appears  suRiciently 
dressec),  and  that  the  seed  is  covered.  The  furrows  an 
then  struck  up  with  a  duuhlc  or  single  mould-board 
ploiiffh,  and  the  fields  arc  left  carefully  gripped  and 
water-furrowed.  In  some  parts  of  this  oxlrnsive  Dis- 
trict, it  is  usual  upon  lands  of  this  description  to 
plough  in  one  ca:it  of  the  ^(ltI,  and  harrow  in  Ihs 
other,  and  in  these  cas<:s  the  seed  required  is  stated 
only  nt  eleven  pecks  per  acre.  Tlie  avirage  produce 
either  way  on  iiiesc  soils,  anil  niidei  the  preparation  and 
management  here  noticed,  isSSbushiU  of  621b.  each 
per  acre,  it  will  sometimes  happen,  that  these  strong 
loams  receive  only  a  late  or  bastard  siiminer-falluw 
with  sheep-folding  fur  wheal,  on  which  occasions,  seedl  i 
Are  either  town  in  the  spring  of  the  year  upon  the 
wheal,  or  the  prouml  is  left  open  for  ihe  wheal-»tub- 
ble  to  be  turned  nndi-r  in  the  month  of  February,  and  ' 
Bown  with  pease  or  Ixaks  :  the  arisli  is  well  brushed  and 
clean^ed,  to  receive  the  ordinary  quantify  of  dun«  for  ', 
^vhcflt  sown,  and  let  in  with  (he  nine  or  ekrcn-sbara 
plotigh  Ixfore  the  middle  of  November. 

Although  it  is  deemed  indispens^kbly  necessary  to  pro- 
ceed from  Ume  to  time  in  the  management  of  the  strong 
loams  in  the  manner  hire  dialed,  it  must  only  be  consU 
dercd  as  a  labour  occDsionnlly  occurring  in  the  husban- 
dry of  such  lands :  U'ans  a'ld  jease  are  often,  nnd  obU 
•ometimes,  sown  upon  the  fl:ig.  and  mnde  the  breaking 
crops, and  preciirsorstoacropofwhrat.  Thepenorbcaa 
•rish  is  worked  imraedialdy  after  Iinrvest  in  the  manner 
before  noticed ;  it  cleansed  and  dunged  in  time  to  meet 
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•ach  other  parts  of  this  shift  as  may  have  been  in  pre- 
jparation  for  wheat,  bj  a  thorough  winter  and  summer 
Allow,  as  well  as  Ihosc  liijhter  parts  of  the  occupatioa 
which  maj  have  been  cultivated  with  winter  or  spring 
taim,  and  the  earlj  tankard  turnips,  all  of  which  art 
Rguhifly  penned  and  fed  off  in  time  for  the  whote 
wheat  iO!»ing  to  be  finished  before  the  middle  of  No- 
Teniber;  and  which  practice  is  commonly  attended 
with  results,  little  if  at  all  inferior  to  what  has  beea 
JQst stated.  When  oats,  :is  above-mentioned,  precede 
t  wheat  crop,  the  oat-stubble  is  commonly  sown  with 
wiuli  r  or  spring  tares  :  these  are  fed  off  when  the  land 
11  dry  and  in  gocul  condition ;  and  the  dressing  thus 
frocureil  to  the  land  is  frequently  trusted  iOy  as  a  full 
•nd  ample  security  for  the  u^ml  crop  of  wheat. 

&)  very  ^reat  is  the  difference  between  wheat  soM^n  at 
Hichnol'nas,  and  that  sown  three  months  after  upon 
^l^esc  btrong  lands,  although  a  good  crop  of  early  tur- 
lips  may  have  been  penned  off  upon  the  land,  that 
^i>eutmoKt  exertion  is  now  made  to  get  the  whole  pfth# 
wheat  crop  in  before  the  middle  of  November;  but 
vhen  the  farmer  finds  that  that  point  is  not  to  be  ac- 
complibhed  in  time,  the  turnip  land  is*  carried  forward 
^  a  crup  of  barley.  It  is  also  frequently  found  im* 
POisible  to  get  the  ruta  baga  off  in  time  for  a  sjxring 
^p;  in  which  case  the  early  tankard  turqip  succeeds^ 
*Kd  of  which  the  ground  is  always  completely  clear, 
to  admit  wheat  being  sown  in  due  season.  The  produce 
of  ifhpat  seldoins  falls  short  ot  SO  bushels  per  acre,  and 
of  an  eqQal  quality  with  that  obtained  front  off  the 
Uie lands  by  a  thorough  winter  and  summer  fallow. 

It  has  already  been  observed,  that  there  are  two  sorts 
of  what  u  provincially  called  sbravy  land.  The 
wheat  husbandry  upon  that  which  consists  of  an  assem« 
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bln^  nf  snail  flffi  flinis  uOeriaUeJ  wiUi  « tlroR|:  tm^ 
tX'xiwD  loatn,  t>  inctitdcti  in  I\k  dhove  statccn^iiu, 

Tl)e  more  loiiilcr  M>iU  oHLcn  occurriag  in  (Ite  Tallin, 
and  lying  upon  a4ccp  dry  bed  orsUarp  pebbly  graveLi 
^c  under  a  difi&vctit  maoagereotU  ;  Ihi^ir  breaUiiig  oatlh 
being  occasioiia] ly  foi  tiiruipj,  tullowcd  by  boricy  and 
clean  clovor:  tlie  first  year's  lay  is  broke  up  about 
Micliaelmat ;  wbevt  sown  npon  tlie  Sag  eartti,  asJ  bai' 
roupd  in.  This,  wilb  iHr  aasistaice  of  soot  or  astiM* 
gr  the  ectxls  baring  been  dunged  Uu:  prrceding  wiflter, 
petdom  fulls  of  alTorilir^  a  produce  of  24  bu&beis  of 
6S|lb.  per  acre,  'flu;  wbeat  urisb,  in  Ibis  rate,  18 
ftiitlcr-ralbncd,  aiid  brou^it.  furuard  with  duug  or 
gfieip-fuliling,  to  be  sown  witb  the  euly  lunkard  lur- 
nip-  To  prevent  a  too  frequent  recurrence  lo  clover* 
pnd  toattiird  that  raricty  in  the  rolalionuf  cropt  which 
BUdb  soiU  particularly  demand,  the  turnips  ar«  ft-Hl  off 
in  lime  for  vltenf,  town  broad-caiJ,  three  butilieiij  per 
Bcri',  nny  tiroe  between  MicluM-'liuas  and  Cundlemiu, 
and  yield  nn  average  prixliice  in  quantity,  but  ruiid 
jnferiur  in  quntily,  lo  that  above  stated.  The  wbeat- 
vtubbilcs  are  either  winter- fallowed  for  spring  corn  anil 
feadi,  or  &erdi>  are  sown  upon  the  tuniip  vbeat  about  the 
Jiiitldle  of  May,  and  seldom  fail  in  afibrdi/ig  a  very 
good  plant. 

Whether  the  soil  consists  of  a  dry  chalky  nibble,  or 
Upproacbee  a  bright  hazel  mould,  the  opoi  firJd,  or 
tcniuilry  Innds,  as  well  as  those  (hat  are  in  sevemlly, 
ore  generally  first  opened  atmut  Midsummer,  by  hal^ 
ploughing  or  rdflering,  and  which  with  one,  oratmast 
two  sueceeding  cfirlhs,  with  proportioimtc  dntg^ng, 
liurrowuigG,  and  filling,  ibe  toughest  and  moat  matted 
grrcn  tward  is  iradily  iiihdiu<d.  This  being  rflortod, 
dusg,  or  ehrcp-fuld,  or  uhco  <bo  laic  fallow  did  nvl 
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■.plaee,  tut  that  tonie  prioar  green  crop  hae  ben 

penned  off  upon  the  land,  forms  the  vsuid  manoie  ibr 

piM caring  crops  of  wheat  on  sudi  land.    Tbe^seed  re« 

ifaind  is  abaot  three  bushels  and  a  half  per  aorci  sown 

%Mad«cast,  and  let  in  with  the  nine  or  eleven-share 

fiosgli.;  harrowed  twice  in  a  place  lengthwise,  and 

fkok  acroas  the  ridges,  until  the  seed  is  as  oompleteljr 

cswrrs^  as  may  be  deemed  necessary,  or  that  such  « 

vuideof  pmceeding  will  admit  of;  but  when  the  nece»- 

ttiy  dressing  has  not  been  completed  before  the  wheat 

is  sown,  fotding  in  dty  weather  upon  the  sown  wheat, 

aadefen  upon  the  green  wheat  between  Christmas  and 

the  middle  of  April  (the  ewes  and  lamba  feeding  in  the 

daj4iaie  upon  turnips  or  in  the  water-meadows) ;  isfound 

h>  praducc  n  very  great  advantage  to  tHe  ensuing  crop. 

Bf  Ibis  practice  one  instance  occurred  upon  the  sur* 

VBf  npon  lands  of  this  description,  where  the  xmprevie* 

MsiC  made  was  such  as  to  yield  a  produce  of  46  hu- 

Ms. to  tile  ncre ;  it  is  always  found  most  abundantly 

b  aasarer,  by  giving  that  consistence  to  the  snrfiice 

^  these  Mih,   so  favonrabie  to   the  future  growth 

Vf  wheat,  afibrding.  a  more  uniform  plaitf,  with  much 

iMger  and  better  act  ears  at   harvest.     This  prac- 

te  is  OMitiaued  until  the  lambs  and  the  teatbc  of 

CNO  ewes  or  other  store  sheep,  for  one  night ia  necfc* 

Md  a  very  ample  dressing  for  an  acre  of  land,    it  is 

fctter  to  be  ot>sorved,  that  a  aeoond  fold  is  pitched 

Vpaa  n«>und  dry  layer^  whicii  is,  always  ready  to  v&> 

Mire  the  -flock  w4ienever  the  shepherd  flnds  the  wheslt 

faad  too  wet,  or  that  there  is  an  appearance  of  falling 

^leather  in  the-courre  of  the  night :  by  there  means,  a 

ooasiderable  jaiUktion  is  made  to  the  former  extent  of 

Iheep-folding  for  wheat,  as  well  as  for  grass  mad  othor 

Arjr  .ksid.    The  average  produce  of  wheat  an  this  sort 
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jbi  Ind  when  ihuB  managedi  is  ^Ten  in  at  25  boalwli 
of  601b.  each  per  acre. 

.  The  fint  process  in  breaking  np  the  light  dovs 
lands,  whether  their  soil  consists  of  a  dark  v^tabfei 
or  light  brown^  (proyinciallj  called  hazel  momld),  is  ts 
pare  arid  burn  at  an  fiverage  expense  of  85$.  per  aciei 
jSOmetimcs,  bat  rarely,  sow  turnips,  as  the  earlj  wheal 
seed-time  npon  these  downs  prevent  the  tnrnips  fnini 
being  fed  off  in  time  to  be  succeeded  by  wheat.  Tbs 
turnips  therefore,  when  such  become  the  first  crop 
after  burning^  aie  consumed  in*  tb^  course  of  the  winteTy 
and  the  land  is  carried  forward  for  barley.  The  nlore 
general  practice  however  is,  to  sow  the  burnt  land 
/direct  with  wheat,  any  time  between  the  middle  of 
August  and  the  end  of  September.  This  land  will 
seldom  require  more  than  one  or  two  earths  at  iarthesti 
after  the  ashes  are  spread,  when  the  wheat  is  sown 
broad-cast  upon  ten  or  twelve  paced  lands,  and  let  in 
with  the  nine-share  upon  as  stale  a  furrow  as  they  can 
conveniently  procure.  The  quantity  of  wheat  usually 
sown  upon  these  light  lands,  is  from  three  and  an  hali 
to  four  bushels  per  acre;  covered  with  a  light  pais 
of  barrows,  working  length  and  crosswise,  of  the  nine^ 
share  drills,  and  is  stated  to  average  a  produce  (first 
crops  only)  from  the  dpwn  state,  of  24  bushels  per  acre^ 
weighing  about  57  Ib^  each.  As  a  considerable  ex- 
pense must  necessarily  have  been  incurred  by  thf 
occupier  in  paruig,  burning,  and  the  subsequently 
hours  required  in  thus  reducing  these  ancient  dowm 
kud  sheep-walks,  and  as  he  is  well  aware,  that  afiei 
the  first  two,  or  perhaps  three  crops,  no  possible  mit 
^vantage  can.  accrue  ttf  himself  or  family,  he  is  gepe) 
rally,  on  this  .occasion  at  least ^  willing  to  take  time  kg 
the  foMlocky.and  is  ckar  for  foUgwiiig  up  th^  <:rpp  •! 
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tkkt  bjr  two,  or  perhaps  three  while  straw  Cfopa  jsbl 
iaoeeaion;  with  thelast  of  which,  clover,  trefoil,  and 
Bjp^grasft  is  sown ;  there  being  bat  little  force  or  energji 
bjr  thia  time,  in  the  soil  to  sustain  these  seeds,  tht 
csaner  weeds  and  grasses  "take  place  of  the  former  sweet 
ud  Talnable-  sheep^walk-(  and  in  this  condition- it 
■Bsias  a:  nielancholj^momiment  of  the  mistaken  seal 
sfi  the  projector,  who  thus  working  upon  the  aridity 
if  the  farmer,  has  iaduocd  him  to  commit  an  injuiy 
apoB  the  property  of  another,  from  which  it  is  mors 
Ihtt  probable  that  it  will  not  recover  for  manj  ages* 

When  the  early  tankard  turnip  is  fod  off  in'  time  for 
As  land  to  be  sown  with  wheat  before  the  middks  of 
NoTCoiber,  and  that  this  crop  has  been  tewn  either 
ipon  the  light  or  stronger  kind,  the  seed  reqnired 
ipNi  the  light  soil  is  seldom  Ifss  than  four,  and  upon 
ihs  %eaTter  land,  three  bushels  per  acre.  The  high 
light  down  lands  are  always  the  first  sown,  and  the 
iBed  in  most  cases  is  let  in  with  the  nine-share  after 
iMs  plooghing. 

I  The  practice  of  several  gentlemen  in  this  District^ 
ipsa  the  more  open  and  mollow  lands,  is  that  of  sowing 
vheatapmi  a  clover-lay  af(«*r  once  ploughing :  the  seed 
•h  lown  broad-cast  npon  the  ploughed  ground,  previ* 
oady  rolled,  but  the  quantity  used  is  seldom  less  than 
tbee  bushels  and  a  half,  average  produce  24  bushels 
iffidUKcach  per  acres  part  of  these  wheat-stubbles 
wrplanghril  under  immediately  after  harvest,  and  sown 
WilblrTeor  winter  tares  for  spring  food,  followed  by  tur- 
nips for  early  use,  fed  off,  and  the  land  again  sown  with 
vhest  succeeded  by  spring  corn  and  seeds;  another 
Vifft:Of  the  same  lands  shall  be  winter-fallowed  for 
ifriag' tares,  followed  by  turnips  for  laie  use,  and  the 
of  the  winter-fallowed  stubbles  sown  with 
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hiElqr  ;  hoi  mch  other  of  the  irbe8t*>sUtiAIeB  as  htmk 
Hot  ben  wiQtomfaUowed,  are  sown  -wkh  ooU  upon  Ifa 
fiist  etrMi,  JUid  whioh  takes  pboe  as  eoriyos  poMiUe 
u  jthe  fliQQlli  of  February. 

.  Ob  flome  of  the  lighter  lands  which  lieconirenentte 
the  AMmeMead,  the  practice  is  to  winter-fallow,  and 
iwce  with  the  cart  or  diee|»-fold  fur  tumifM  :  these 
feadmlljr  of  tiie  earljraari,  which  aie  fed  off  in  tiiae  Sm 
ihehfid  to  be  aowa  wiUi  wheat  before  the  ndddle  of 
f!lafieial)er.  This  lomip  land  seldom  TeceiTca  wmam 
than  one  good  fall  pitch,  opon  ivhioh  the  whole  of  Uia 
seed  its  sown,  dragged,  and  faanroaed  in,  or  one  cast  is 
liaaTOWBd  and  the  other  ploughed  under,  or  the  whola 
aeed  is  neatly  ploughed  uioder  furrow,  the  plcNq^unca 
carrying  about  .fire  furrows  to  the  yard,  and  the  .woric 
closed  aad  Aiished  in  the  maaner  before  noticed.  The 
eeed  used  upon  these  occasions  is  about  three  bwshck^ 
and  the  crops  are  iftatcd  to  yield  an  avenge  produce  oF 
§A  fcushds  to  fthe  acre. 

When  wheat  has  previously  succeeded  to  .peMt^ 
Jieans,  tares,  trurnips,  or  clover,  in  the  next  series  or 
aolatioii  it  is  oorumoaly  the  practice  in  this  Dialiiot.to 
NMiiton^ibHow  for  ifaut  croji,  particularly  on  i\ic  chalk 
4rabbk,  the  bright  hanl,  or  even  the  more  jniid  aoA 
lifienaand  .and  graveUy  loaon. 

.  Upon  the  stronger  fands  it  lias  in  oneor  two<c8scs%eea 
htanid  iof,  that  a  ton  and  a  had^  or  two  toans  of  dovar^ 
nvhen  in  fuU  hhxim,  has  ibeen  turned  under  per  acne,  wi 
a  idressing  for  a  aooceeding  ovop  of  wheat,  and  wbioh 
consequeatly  must  have  been  .pot  in  above  iianrow^  aad 
taoivorad  as  lightaB  possible  with  the  seedJiairaws.  On 
^iieseoooasioris,  aekloni  kssthan  throe  and  a  h«lf  ai41 
foar  tasheki  of  ned  have  been  emplo^,  and  the  'hmd 
afiarwnMb  ouuiiHiBUi  ■■  «ivh  Mi^poorible  with  4  heavy 
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Irikc  *Th6gdod«flkoU«f  ihis  dressif^  on  svch  parti- 
colar  soik,  have  been  stated  to  continue  for  two  or  three 
yeui,  particolarlj  in  the  more  loose  and  open  state  in 
which  it  has  left  the  soil ;  yet  none  of  the  persons  who 
1^  once  adopted  this  mode  of  manoring  for  wlieat^ 
nvs  iieard  of  by  the  Bttrveyer  as  contiuuuig  the  jurao 
tifie.  The  cases  nefivred  to  were  under  diffbient  cir- 
puutanoes,  the  one  being  u,pon  light,  the  two  otheia 
■psB  stvof^ger  land ;  the  average  produce  ^ated  from 
t|il%failand  was.SS,  and  from  38  to  56bashebper 
lerenpen  the  stronger  and  better  land. 

The  old  buslMHidryy  of  winter  and  sumroer^allow  fiir 
|dMi  than  barley,  or  oats,  followed  with  grass  far 
tos  jrears^  or  two  years*  crop  and  two  years*  grass  and 
iUlov,  «tiU  contiuMes  in  many  parts  of  this  District  z 
it  most,  however,  be  oonfeased,  that  this  practice  i« 
IMoaally  giving  way,  particularly  upon  the  milder 
flus,.to  a  short  6umHier4allow  for  wheat,  followed 
by  tnrnips,  barley,  and  seeds,  with  wheat  again  upon 
As  doverJay ;  or  that'  Ae  lay  ground  lies  over  until 
(he  ensuii^  Christmas,  when  it  is  broke  up  and  pre* 
ffui  for  early  turnips,  sncoeedLed  by  wheat,  or  tur- 
flipi  lor  late  use,  followed  again  by  spring  corn  and 
^^^^s« 

The  aronige  weight  of  SO  samples  of  wheat  procured 
jione  part  of  this  District  equalled  58| ;  in  another 
put  the  same  number  of  samples  reached  59|lb«; 
Md  in  A  third  quarter  the  like  number  of  samples 
flfiaUed  £0i ,  t he  jstnick  W  inch^ter  bushel.  The  first 
■npfe  iocluded  a  large  proportion  of  smutty  wheat, 
9kk\k  had  been  purchaaed  by  the  miller  with  a  view 
irf  ipIeaBsbig  and  manufacturing  them  into  fiae  flour^ 
lad  in  which  he  succeeded,  by  the  disoovery  befiMne 
iNW  1^  w  4^  ioUes^  ratent :  tlw  two  ottw  ai«ruge^ 
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were  deduced  from  tlie  brdiaary  mercbantable  trlieiA 
BoM  at  milb. 

DISTRICT  III. 

The  wheat  husbandry  ptirsaed  on  the  mild  gAreUj 
loams  in  the  Vale  of  Petersfield,  and  upon  all  the 
malmy  loams  of  this  District,  is  either  to  dung  or  ash 
the  young  clovers,  which  after  being  once  and  some^ 
times  twice  mown,  the  cIovcr*lay  is  neatly  ploughed 
under,  and  wheat  prepared  in  the' manner  before  no* 
ticed,  is  sown  broad-cast,  from  13  to  14  pecks  jier 
acre,  harrowed,  and  occasionally  trod  in  with  sheep^ 
yielding  upon  such  lands  an  average  produce  of  9S 
bushels  per  acre.  The  wheat  arish  is  frequently  turned 
under  immediately  after  harvest,  and  sown  with  rye 
and  winter  tares,  also  with  brush,  or  stubble  tumip9| 
for  spring  food ;  all  of  which  intermediate  green  crops^ 
are  generally  in  preparation  for  a  more  r^ular  crop  of 
turnips  for  early  or  late  use. 

Upon  the  light  sandy  lands  east  of  Woolmer  foresf^ 
early  turnips  in  preparation  for  wheat,  and  wheat  upon 
the  clover-lay,  are  cultivated  with  equal  advantage ; 

« 

both,  however,  requiring  to  be  sown  before  the  middle 
of  November.  This  is  usually  put  in  in  the  same  maii«> 
ner,  and  subject  to  the  management  before  stated,  ave- 
raging a  produce  of  S5  bushels,  of  591b.  each,  per 
acre. 

Upon  the  clay  loams  (which  in  some  places  are  found 
very  strong,  though  only  partially  occurring)  in  this 
District,  a  winter  and  summer-fallow  for  wheat  is  oc- 
casionally resorted  t&,  and  which,  under  the  circum- 
stances before-mentioned,  is  usually  accompanied  with 
similar  results. 

Rags  are  often  sAlMtiluted  for  home  manure  upon  iht 

strong 
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itiMy  lands  in  this  District ;  thoe  are  jiiocured  from 
BDrtsmoQth  and  from  London.  About  7  cwt.  are  ap« 
plied  to  the  acre,  ivhich  being  cut  small,  are  sown  over, 
tkdriib  made  by  the  nine-share,  and  with  the  seed* 
vhest  are  harrowed  in  together.  The  first  cost,  car« 
li^e,  cutting  and  spreading,  will  generally  amount  to- 
ibout  3/.  per  acre,  i|nd  are  supposed  to  produce  a  moYe 
luting  benefit  in  the  ground  than  the  same  value  of. 
tone  or  town  manure. 

.  From  the  disposition  of  the  raalmy  lands  to  run  to*, 
gelhar,  and  bake  very  hard  upon  the  surface  after  the 
rater  downfals  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  the  .harrow* 
\ft  of  the  wheat  plant  at  such  times,  as  a  means  of 
IsBieniog  the  crust  in  which  it  appears  to  have  been 
irienedi  is  a  remedy  very  frequently  resorted  to  on 
■wh  occasions :  the  operation  is  commonly  performed 
ciSMways  upon  the  ridges,  and  as  often  repeated  as  is 
I  dfleoMd  necessary,  and  until  the  wheat  plant  has 
dsKly  coveted  the  whole  of  the  field ;  the  last  harrow- 
kgn  genemlly  accompanied  by  a  rolling  with  the 
klviest  loUer  the  fiirmer  may  haye  it  in  his  power  to 

DI8TMICT  It» 

Tile  occasional  thorough  winter  and  summer^fitUows 
vs deemed  indispensably  necessary  for  the  continuance 
of  fcrtili ty  on  the  strong  loams  of  this  District,  and 
vbich  with  the  dong  and  other  dressings  procured 
6nb  Porlsroontb,  Gosport,  and  other  places  within  a. 
diij^sjaoniey  of  such  towns,  or  a  sh6rt  cartage  distance 
6nb  the  bwtahle  waters,  with  which  this  part  of  the 
lOisty  b  so  generally  supplied,  enables  the  occupiers 
of  such  hods  as  are  under  a  fiiir  and  reasonable  course 
•f  mumipsD/axif  to  obtain  in  the  broad-cast  practice. 


vipmcfil  gumait  Mri  moderate  cmspaMimf.  mUmiM^' 
pndmm  of  wkedi  ht  the  qwrntity  sown ;  Md  wU0lk'< 
mfljr  brtekenatageRcwal  avcrngey  «( 13  peekvftiiacit^ 
oommoiily  upon  «  stale  ftirrew,  and  let  nr  wilii  tko' 
mnr  or  el0ir0v*eliaie:^plooglk  in  the  maimer  beftm  laml^ 


TkeqvMitity  of  fotttrn,  tewn^  fiimr^'yanrd',  or  afaUb^ 
doDgy  applied  per  aoR)  either  sepacatelj  or  mizidl  t#»-  • 
gether,  with  hedge-row,  ditch,  or  other  m0fM^  w^tlbomlS 
foMT'lMaiped  wvggan  leads;  the  first  eoet  of  wfeiob^ 
pwichasad  in  any  of  the  lan^  towns^  is  uriddia  Imp 
ttaur  18a.  per  load;  te  this  must  be  added  tlm  cscpeilicr 
of  cMrtage,  and  wlmh,  whether  by  land  orby  wattr^ 
or  partly  by  betb,  cam  not,  on  n  gtnenit  ^smpnOthm  ^ 
tfavbagh  tb»  Dlstriel,  acoount  to  lasiPthaii  M)a.  per 
note,  maiiiag  the*  oldiiiany  erpense  of  aiamivUi|f  < 
attre'aboatM^  ' 

Upon  the-samdaiilgmw^lly  loamsv  as^ifM^lI  ai'tl 
at  m  still  lighter  natnuft,  tile  vAtmi  crop  wr  pMweded  b)^' 
s  short  summer^fadlow,  earty  t«ivn^,  or  ctsrer  :M 
the  first  case,  the  grocmd  of  the  soooad  seeds*  iv 
times  raftered,  but  more  generally  ploughed  oleM^ 
about  Midsummer.  After  destroying  all  appearance 
of  the  former  green  sward,  about'  the  same  value  o^ 
dMsaing  jnst  natiocd  is  appltad  pcv  aore."  XheaaiA 
here  requited  ^  copfesponds:  nearly  with  tbeavemgid 
mentioned,  and  which  iaiTeqneBtly'pwt''innponiari 
fiirrow  with  tiie  nine-sbave  ptastghjiand  whteb- seldeamf 
fiills  short  nndeF  this  miinagtnijBnt'*of  yieUBlg:a  pwai  > 
doce  of  96  bushels  per  acve.    .         »)^    .  *  ' 

A  dressing  to  the  yvAvn  of  abou^  twiMbivda^  eif  llttC^ 
before  stated'^  is*  commonly  bestowed  upon-  liieraato^ 
ahaaactet  of  soil  when  fttUbwed  for  tumipe,  Mid>  wllicla^ 
bemg^ofi  the  easly  kind,  aie  Mt^aff  iw  timeiinr.tboilMidl^ 


xrio^Aoa*  Ua 


toto' mroiiilb  ivlKfil  in  tfawi  «t»Mr  Before  notioedi 
Off  it  a  hiter  kiiidr  thtvf  -me  carried  tkrongb  the  WttteP, 
■d  fottowed  WTlh  sppii^oorn,  as  already  stated. 

WlMic^er  di&rence  tbc«e  muy  liave  been  in  the  of«« 
dfaMji  alloiPance  ef  nanure  for  the  turnip  crop  on  a. 
fear  or  fiNiee-cowfse  toiMimt  oF  management  mi  these 
kiulii  thad  deftciencji  be  it  what  it  ma j,  is.  often  niada 
ipby  mamiving  the  yonug  seeda  ns;  soon  as  possible 
ite-barrtst,  or  dnrinf  tbc  frosts  of  the  ensuing  wia^^ 
tli9  tbcae  are  mawn  or  fed  as  usuni,  and  the  clo^ 
fa^ky  ia  tarned  neatly  oader  at  Michaelmas,  rolled* 
Amp  with*  a  bea^y  roHer,  tbe  seed  sown  broad-casty 
kapfowad,  and  upon  the  lijghler  lasub  occasionally 
tnt  mf  by  dririi^  sheep  over  the  fields ;  and  which 
M'SMad;  to  yield  oa  an  arerage^  froai  this  ptacticey 
Ami!  9ft  bosisriB  per  acre. 

TbaaMvage  weight  of  the  wheat  prodaoed  (wm  thia 
■HMgitaent  is  found  to  vaf y  from  58i  to  61  llx ,  the 
4Mick  Winchester  nwasuie'.  The  hcaTiesI  samples^ 
tltea  aqaoUy  wett  harvested,  are  uaiforialy  produced 
i|Na  tbe  beaviiat  lands. 

A  ttw  winter  tares  ate  aametimes  cuiltivaded  aAev 
viMatnpoiv  the  stronger  loaias,  such  landa,  however^ 
we  more  fn-quently  winter-falloiwed  for  barley,  or  sown 
itlbpeaso  or  beaos)  upon  one  earth  iii  the  month' of 
Mruavy. 

Tie  vbcat  stubbles  in>tbe  more  traetable  loams  and 
%faleraaila  are.  often  occupied  with  rye  and  wintef 
kiesv  i<*bble  turnips  fbr  spring  (body  or  spriag  tared 
fcr  later  use;  and  all  succeeded  in  the  course  of  tbc  fot- 
hafaig  sammer  with  turnipa,  asa  cropfer  antmnoal, 
VbteTi  or  spring  food. 

Iv  nmny  parts  aloag  the  shawes  and  inkta  of  this 
BbUat,  sofriWosd'  ia  ooHectid  and  iwMed  with  town^ 

farm- 
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farm-yard,  and  sUbtc-duii!;,.and  by  long  expettettoe 
fiiuiid  to  answer  ozffciacly  well ;  an  additioiml  quaiilily 
of  m»nure  of  an  «]iinl,  if  not  superior  qiialily}  is  thus 
producd,  and  at  a  VL-ry  reduced  expense — a  resource 
Ifinl  would  be  far  more  generally  resorted  to  than  it  if, 
did  not  tli('l>oUlatideli(Ty  clinracliruf  thecoai>t,ininaujr 
pUcrs  present  an  iin passable  limit  to  these  cxerlions. 

In  aditiliuii  to  llie  diDerf-nl  modes  uf  conducting  llie 
wheat  linst>andry  iti  this  Dislricl,  now  mcnlioncd,  we 
may  state,  lb  it  winter  and  spring  tares  are  someliiBci 
sown  upon  an  oat-stubble  (llie  last  uf  the  grneral  nerio 
of  wbile  straw  crop*),  iLesc  being  regularly  penned 
off,  wheal  is  again  mnde  to  succeed  tipnn  the  tare 
groimd,  a  practice  wliich,  liiougb  not  before  noticed,' 
U  by  no  means  uncommon  in  the  precedinj^  districts. 

Late  or  short  fallows  fur  wheat  are  sometimes  mail* 
•Aer  mowing  the  Hrst  seeds,  on  which  occasions  the  or> 
dinary  dressing  ii  applied  previous  to  tlic  last  earthy 
and  ploughed  under.  Thii  practice  is  found  to  ob- 
tain where  the  land  is  not  in  a  condition  to  warrant  the 
expectation  of  a  tolerable  crop  of  wheat  upon  the  clo- 
Tef-stubhlcs  and  where  opportunities  neitber  ofTcied 
for  manuring  for  turnips,  or  during  tbc  preceding  wio- 
ter  upon  the  young  seeds. 

Clover  wheat  on  the  shrave,  gravelly,  and  saftdy 
lands,  as  well  as  turnip  wrheat  sown  before  the  istol 
December,  are  among  the  other  modes  of  preparation 
for  (his  valuable  crop  in  this  District,  and  which  on 
the  lighter  lamls  yields  a  produce  of  S4,  and  ou  Uw 
heavier  ones  t^  bushels  per  acre. 

Rape  or  coleseed  is  another  green  crop  preparattoo 

for  wheat  in  this,  as  well  as  in  the  more  northern  dife 

tricts :  this  is  sown  about  three  quarts  to  the  acre,  upot> 

»  former  oal-stuhble,  and    immediately  after  sowinj 

barley  J 


food  IB  generally  penncJ  off  early  in 
month  of  October ;  and  after  the  nccfssnry  tillage,  th^-J 
land  is  sown  with  wheat,  in  like  manner  as  after  early  J 
laritips:  seed  required,  about  12  pecks;  produce,  sup*  I 
posing  there  to  have  been  a  good  crop  of  coleseed,  Sff  J 
busliels  per  acre. 

The  crops  of  wheat  obtained  upon  thenewencloauiw- 1 

within  this  District,  and  -nhcrc  the  soil  ami  other  cir* 

cunutances  have  been  regarded  as  favourable  to  its  cat* 

tare,  arc  iisiially  after  such  ground  has  been  marled  ot 

_  chalked  subsequent  to  a  crop  of  turnips  prorured  from 

the  ashes  obtained  by  paring  and  burning.     The  seed 

applied  on  these  occasions  is  usually  about  13  pecfcs^ 

Sown  broad-cast,  ploughed  or  harrowed  in:  product   ' 

18  bushels,  of  581b.  each  per  acre. 

The  land  being  required  to  be  laid  into  6ve,  fen,  oC 
.  fifteen  feet  ridges,  the  liorses  at  sfed-timc  ustinlly  vralk 
5ji  the  furrows,  drawing  the  harrows,  Iwo  or  three  upon 
%  ridge,  by  swtnglelrecs  properly  adjusted  to  equalize 
Uhe  draught,  supposing  three  light  seed-harrows,  ia 
Xnabe  llum  all  bear  equally  on  the  sides  and  top  of  the 
larger  lands.  When  the  land  is  such  as  fo  require  iU 
^eiiig  l^id  into  smQtIer  ridges,  it  ia  consequently  of  a 
^ough  and  heavier  iialufe,  and  a  coarser  harrow  is  re- 
<juircd  to  cover  the  seed;  these  harrows  are  adapte(C'^ 
lo  the  nature  of  the  soil  they  are  to  workupon;  aod' 
"Cwo  smaller,  but  heavier  harrows,  arc  found  necet* 
^ary  (o  work  leaglhways  npon  the  Sve-fcir^t  lands. 
*H'lie  seed  not  let  in  by  the  nine-share,  or  sown  broad- 
<:ast  upon  Ihe  clover-lays,  is  ploughed  under  as  much 
^ts  possible,  carrying  about  five  furrows  to  the  yard; 
%}ut  when  Ihe  ground  is  such  as  lo  forbid  this  praclic?} 
Qnd  that  it  is  even  too  wet  and  heavy  for  Ihe  proper 
Application  of  the  nine-share,  recourse  is  had  to  tlTe 
jtANTs.J  L  harrow* 


L 


lafiHriog  ahtiVe  notiMd,  fht  rtiifaf  s  nftcidltf  %f 


Tlie  wbeat  GilKnre in  this  District  A\6ei%  fH'MK 
tial  points  from  many  of  ihe  praclicire  above  ftoMcsil. 
AlboTOBg)ininicT3iHl5umi»ff-Ia1kiwUcoiitend<Hl  fot>e 
occuionalljr  necessary  for  (be  pur[nsc  of  obtattiing  bbib 
qnanlil;  ami  quatiljr  of  com  ;  not  Ihalany  obJMrtJon  b 
■rgcd  against  the  culture  of  legume  or  given  cropfc ;  dn 
tbe  contraij-,  the  localjly  of  situation  reiiilt-rs  the  cut- 
isre  of  lach  crops  not  only  common,  but  patttcatairy 
valuable,  from  the  facility  with  «1iich  tbf)-  HIV  dSU 
posed  of,  and  tbc  great  price  fliey  Osaally  cOIUitiaiid, 
whether  such  legnrae  are  raised  for  man  or  beast. 

A  large  proportion  of  this  district,  as  well  in  PoHaea 
onil  Haling  Island  as  on  the  main  land,  lies  in  o^tHi 
common- field,  and  under  a  tbree-fuld  coarse  of  hlfS- 
baiiJry  ;  formerly  two  crops  and  a  fallow,  but  of  late 
yrara  the  breach,  or  fallowBeU,  is  very  cxtcnSirtTy 
eultivnled  with  misccflanroiis  green  crops,  all  of  wliti^ 
are  always  o^  in  time  to  admit  the  land  being  prepfeVL^t 
for  receiving  the  seed,  ffliicli,  with  (he  residue  of  socti      ] 
^eld  or  fields  as  may  have  been  under  a  long  or  ^hott      i 
fallow  tbe  preceding  summer,  previous  to  the  last  eti>tb 
of  the  fiillows,  (lie  ordinary  dressing  is  spread  QpOti 
the  land,  as  also  at  tbe  close  of  the  preparation  ftftcr      | 
frecn  crops,  provided  such  has  not  been  prcvinusly  ex- 
pended for  the  production  of  snch  crops.     Tbcse  aT^ 
the  common  preparations  for  wbeat  in  the  open  fields  ' 
of  PortcliCGter,  HavanI,  ihc  islands,  &c.   and   wbtel^  ' 
tlie  mran  of  scverat  statements  coHected  on  tbe  StirV^y^^-i 
averages  a  produce  of  about  86  bushels  per  acre.  | 

Vpou  the  strong  loams  in  llic  enclosed  part  of  th^^ 
-     DidricC^ 


ftpfriel;'  inutile  islafids  at  iMl  m  npon  the  main  laod, 
the  wheat  crop  is  most  ftoqiieiitly  preceded  b/  a  ihcw 
lOUfh  winter  and  summer-fallow;  these  fallows  are 
wtallj  dress'w*d  with  a  compost  of  town  dung  or  other 
Dnm  manure,  and  which,  on  a  mean  of  several  stata* 
MmIs  procured  in  diifiirent  parts  of  the  District,  rareljr 
idtt  ahorl  of  arera^ng  a  produce  of  30  busheb  pet 


Gvqr  pease  and  beans  are  also  cultivated  on  these 
lllids,  in  preparation  for  wheat :  these  arish,  or  brusb^* 
Mowt,  being  completely  cleansed  and  manured,  the 
%iieat  follows,  with  a  resnlt  little  if  at  all  inferior  to 
tie  afenige  |>roducc,  from  a  thorough  winter  and  sum* 
MNliiUow  of  such  lands. 

When  these  loams  are  found  clean  after  oats  or  bar> 
fcf,  attd  that  they  have  not  been  sown  with  the  tempos 
Hty  grasses,  they  are  often  cultivated  with  wintet 
iMei,  sown  immediately  after  harvest ;  these  bein^ 
)taBed  reigularly  off  with  sheep  in  the  course  of  the 
taming  summer,  a&rds  an  excellent  dns^b^  to  such. 
Iiads,  which  being  aflerwarJs  prepared  with  the  ne- 
tanry  iiHagc  for  the  reception  of  the  seed-wheat^  set* 
torn  fails  in  producing  less  than  2S  bu3hels  per  acre. 

The  mild  gravdiy  loams  are  sometimes  sown  with 
tarly  blue,  or  white  pease,  or  opened  for  early  or  latfc 
tamipB  as  soon  as  possible  in  the  spring.  The  pea 
Mdi  being  cleansed  and  manured,  is  with  the  early 
%niip  gnattnd  sown  with  wheat ;  the  late  turnips  ntt 
tMrfed  forward  for  future  use,  and  the  ground  is  Mwn 
Irilh  ipvittg  eorn  and  seeds,  which  latter,  receiving  k 
l%hl  dressing  of  dung,  or  about  80  bushels  of  towti 
Mms  per  Mte,  dre  once  or  twice  mown,  whefi  the  cl6^ 
Mt-lay  ii  Matty  pbugbied  nnder  far  whttft  lOtm  broad- 

Xr9  cwl> 


9ast,  and  faiiiTowed  in;  and  in  both  cases  ireniging s 
produce  of  about  SS  busIu'U  per  acre. 

Upon  Ihe  long  or  short  fullons  in  this  District,  tho 
irbmt  is  frequently  put  in  upon  a  stale  furrow  with  the 
ninc-sturc  plougli.  The  mo(,t  commonly  received  opi- 
nion among  the  fiirmers  upon  this  subject  is,  that  al- 
though the  nine-shiirc  possesses  much  facility  (and 
which  is  often  of  the  very  first  conicquencc  in  a  catch- 
ing seed-time),  still  the  ploughing  of  the  seed  under, 
when  it  can  be  properly  pcrfurmc<l,  about  five  furrowi 
to  the  yard,  invariably  secures  with  less  seed  a  more, 
regulsir  plant,  and  uniformly  proves  upon  loose  and 
hollo v-bollomed  ground  the  most  effectual  preventive 
against  rout-fallen,  knee-sockcn,  or  crippled  wheat, 
ttbcther  sown  after  pease,  potatoes,  turnips,  tares,  cab- 
bages, or  any  sort  of  garden-Eluff.  The  whole  of  the 
■eed  being  thus  placed  at  a  more  equal  and  proper  d'ts- 
taitce  from  the  surfucc,  is  less  subject  to  depredatioa 
from  the  larks  and  rooks;  ihe  plant  has  an  opporlunit/ 
of  forming  lis  coronal  roots  at  a  proper  distance  front 
the  settled  surface  of  the  field,  and  which  it  could  not 
do  were  the  seed  deposltetl  above  that  point,  which 
would  not  only  subject  it  to  be  thrown  out  uik>d  tb« 
surface  by  the  alternate  frosts  and  Ihawi  of  winter, 
hut  the  few  feeble  libres  which  might  strike  from  Ihe 
crown  of  the  plant  along  the  surface,  could  never  be 
expected  to  sustain  the  plant  to  ntaturily.  On  the  other 
hand,  and  when  the  coronal  roots  arc  formed  at  a  pro- 
ber depth  (say  from  one  inch  and  an  half  to  two  inchet 
below  the  settled  surfiicc  of  the  field),  the  plant  will  be 
far  less  liable  to  be  lodged  by  storms  and  heavy  rains; 
tills,  however,  from  their  excessive  violence,  or  tLe 
^liCaYJna^pf  the  crop,  taking  place,  the  foul-hoIJ  ihe 


t^lhtVu  nowio  the  ground,  so  lonj  as  IhcTC  is  any' 
Hp  or  g;roning  vigour  in  it,  irill  enable  it  to  rise  from 
a  temporary  prostration,  and  prcserre  it  in  a  safe  and 
mure  erect  (wstiire  until  Us  seed  is  ripened,  and  that  it 
ti  ready  lo  be  Bhorn. 

■  The  most  approved  season  for  sowing  wlicnt  in  this' 
District  is  as  early  as  possible  after  Micliaelmos.  TIic 
lllc  lown  wheats,  if  any  after  Cliristmas,  are  oniYfr*' 
»lly  subject  to  tnlldeir,  particularly  in  the  islands^- 
nrnl  along  llie  sbnres  of  tbe  barboiirs  upon  the  main- 
Und  ;  but  vvtieii  the  wheat  is  sown  in  due  season,  it  ia 
not  leprescrited  to  bo  nearly  as  liable  to  be  affected  wUh 
tUs  disease . 


wheat  husbandry  pursucit  in  this  District,  is  to 
W[er  and  summer-fallow,  or  to  let  tlic  pfcparnliun 
for  fthcnt  consist  of  a  previous  brown  straw  crop  of 
pease,  beans, or  tares.  These  arishesarc  always  dressed 
M(l  frequently  manured  in  the  manner  before  noticed. 
Oats  are  also  made  the  breaking  crop  upon  these  lands, 
obich  are  sown  upon  tbe  first,  or  flag  earth,  and  their 
(hibble  winter  and  summer- fallowed  for  wlieat.  The 
KDon  amigited  for  this  latter  practice  carries  nilU  it 
Do  inconsiderable  force:  the  inverted  green  sward,  when 
Under  t  crop  of  oats,  becomes  completdy  rotten,  or  is 
U  least  made  so  very  tender  by  the  ensuing  winter, 
*fc«  it  is  again  turned  towards  the  sarface,  ihat  one- 
hllf  of  (he  labour  Ihat  would  be  required  (o  effect  lis 
Ji^truction,  if  nt(.Tcl*ed  within  a  few  weeks  of  its  green 
■tatv,  is  saved  (by  time  and  the  peculiar  position  in 
*hicli  Ibe  green  sward  is  placed  during  summer),  and 
«» upon  sucli  occasions  every  effort  is  made  (o  give  the 
Vbmt  land  a  propi-r  dressing  of  manure,  tUi&  U  (own<\ 


►  ©perat«with  wore  «ff«l,  whon  combiH«l  vfihAs 
old  mitci)  given  isviard,  tban  could  jiotslbly  be  ^xpccl*^    « 


««j-o  it  applied  wbes  t)i6  Ut«tuif  was  in  »  lest  i 
pounded  stDto. 

When  circumstances  have  not  porroillrd  lli« 
brewings  to  be  applied  upon  a  long  fallow  for  wbcat^ 
and  tliat  llie  slubblc  is  clean  And  in  ^oi>fl  tirdeF>  it  i«  n» 
uacooinion  practice  to  dung  (be  aritli  in  tbe  counc  af 
lUe  Viinler,  and  sow  upon  the  inveHed  dunged  »tubbl(« 
tb«  common  borse  or  tick  bean ;  tbis  eerveii  lo  varj  <W 
applicafioR  of  manure  on  llioso  strong  lands,  wliick 
otbefwiw  are  Uiuully  spread  upon  tlie  clean  fallows,  tba 
young:  clover,  or  in  this  mode  in  preparation  (ot  brtM; 
the  arish  of  which  being  well  cleansed,  the  field  it 
pUfugbrd  into  five  or  ten  feet  ridges,  and  the  wheat 
sown  broad-cast  and  burrowed  in.  To  prevent  llietoo 
frequent  recurrence  to  bioud  red  cloTcr  on  these  laBda* 
lud  I  he  more  cffeclually  to  ensure  a  plant  when  soHiit 
vinler  or  spring  tares  tire  also  ciiltivaled  on  the  n beat 
Btubblesin  the  place  of  beans,  but  without  dung,  and 
penned  of  in  preparation  for  a  fi>Uo\>ing  crop  of  wheal. 
When  the  clover  plant  is  clean  and  guoit,  wheat  oftca 
Ibjlsus  on  (he  clover  Miibbble  ;  but  if  llic  clover  iiult| 
and  lliat  the  trefoil,  while  clover,  and  ray-grats,  is  pa* 
milled  to  remain  fur  Ihrecyeare,  ibis  rest  and  pasturagv 
is  considered  equal  lo  a  dressing  of  dung,  and  th« 
old  Isj^  is  cilher  broken  up  for  oals  to  1^  sonn  upon  tlm 
flag  eurth,  or  it  receiver  a  Iborough  winter  and  somncf 
fallow  fur  wheat  willuiut  manure.  These  heavy  land* 
are  stnti'd  lo  lay  friqiicnlly  al  reit  for  seven  years,  ud 
Ibea  undergo  Die  Irentmeitl  bero  noticed  :  on  the  w  holr, 
tbo  quanlily  of  wlnHt  usually  Eown  in  Ihe  di0en-nt 
jiarlsof  this  District,  is  nut  in  propoiliun  lo  what  hat 
iKea  noliu'd  on  eitailar  aliU  &oib  on  the  oiaia  land,  and 
vbicU 


^i0"^ip%jrW*  great  W^ur?  be.  rcferced  tp.  tl^e  yerjf 
UM|«itof&i|  PC  foK^\Sf\  P.apKCe  used  here,  or  99  ia  othclp, 
PKlteoir^lie  id^ri4«  T^^^^  fi[^^.ti^J^  of  seed  required  foe 
t^  9»iU»  U  ^Idpm  less  thaa  thirteea  pecks  oer  acre  ^ 
HiiilWftjK  mwn  t^roc^d-^st  upoa  (ivpor  te(i  feet  ridges^ 
dnngp^  «tf4  liarcqw^  in,  and  jfieldin^  an  ^yextxfre 
mikV^  of  ^  bV4l)«l«  ftf  §2  lb.  eigich  j^pr  ♦ere. 

Upon  the  mild  gravelly  and  sandjr  loams,  varying ' 
ntich  in  their  quality,  and  in  like  manner  dispersed  - 
tkrough  diflkrenf  parts  of  the  island,  the  preparation  : 
for  wheat  is  sometimes  by  a  short  or  Midsummer  faU: 
low,  but  more  frequently  by  white,  blue,  or  the  Marl* 
borough  grey  pease,  early  turnips,  ivinter  and  sum* 
Mr  tares,  and  clover. 

A  dressing  is  universally  applied  on  the  short  or 
lAstar4  summer-fallow  for  wheat,  as  also  upon  the 
fited  crops  ground,  provided  that  all,  or  a  part  of  the 
cbmmop  dressing,  which  chiefly  consists  of  farm-yard' 
tad  home  stable  dung,  mixed  up  with  pond  and  ditch 
QQd,  road-scrapings,  hedge-row,  or  other  fresh  mould, 
kas  not  been  already  expended  in  procuring  such  ^reen 
9opp.  To  vary  the  course  from  clover  wheat,  the 
vkat*8tubbles,  instead  of  being  sown  with  turnips,  are 
IQWQ  with  white  or  the  Marli>orough  pease:  these 
ftriAes  are  then  well  cleansed  and  manured  for  wheat. 

■  ■ 

Winter  fibres  also  occur  on  the  wheat-stubbles,  fed  ofF 
ttriy,  and  succeeded  by  wheat,  which  is  always  sown 
.j  Mine  the  middle  of  November.  In  all  these  cases  the 
'^lieat  is  sojrn  broad-cast  upon  ten-feet  lands,  ploughed 
^harrowed  in,  and  on  an  average,  requiring  about  If 
F^ks  of  fcod  to  the  acoe ;  but  as  there  ia  no  less  dis* 


■pitUj  in  (be  circamslanccs  of  (be  occupier!  of  fllh' 
District,  than  there  is  varit'ly  in  the  quality  urtfac  smI, 
iU  annual  produce  of  \theal  iddsI  not  bi-  described 
otherwise  than  as  fluctuating  between  IS  and  56  busbds 
per  acre.  It  must  here  be  obscrvt-d,  (hat  ibe  cedar* 
coloured  sand  and  grat'ell;  luams,  are  most  g^cncrallj 
nnder  a  foiir-fold  course  of  management  with  turnip 
wheal,  or  wheat  upon  (he  clover-lay.  Tlie  inferior 
and  grey  gravelly  sandy  loams  arc  subject  to  a  routine 
of  five  shifts,  two  of  nhich  comprehend  grass  and  a 
short  Euminer-fallow;  the  other  three  consist  of  white 
ctraw,  and  turnips,  or  brown  straw  crops,  or  other 
gieen  ones  in  preparation  for  wheal,  oats,  oi  barley. 


DISTRICT   rill. 

This,  like  every  other  country  of  the  like  nature, 
affords  much  variety  of  soil,  although  the  substratum 
u   ultimately  the  same.     For  brevity   sake,  wc  shall     • 
however  divide   what   appears  necessary  to  notice  on 
the  present  occasion,  into  (he  light  and  the  strongw 
land  husbandry.     In  the  light  bnd  practice,  the  pre- 
paration fur  wheat  is  either  (ares,  coleseed,  or  late  lur^ 
nips,  all  of  ivliich   are  regularly  penned  oil",  nnJ  for    ■] 
^bich  (he  ground  was  ploughed  soon  after  CUttstmas ; 
or  a  short  fallow   began   at  Midsummer,  upon   land   ^ 
eithersubsequently  dunged,  or  lunuurcd  with  the  sheep*  j 
fold.     The  seed   usually    required  on  such   lands,  i^j 
about  li  pecks,  sown   t)road-cast  upon  eight,  ten,  or-  i 
twelve-pace   lands,    dragged   and    harrowed   in,   and 
Qsually  averaging  a  proiluce  of  32  bushels  per  acre.        « 

Upon  the  strong,   flint,  and  chisselly  loams,   a  tho^ 
tough  winter  and  summer-fallow  is  deemed  occasion^  ' 
aVy  necessary,  fur  preserving  in  fruitful  vigour  Bacl% 
lauds ;  and  to  which  is  cither  addcti  ehccp-Iblding,  onc^  | 


IM  (inclading  ewes,  lambs,  or  ivethers)  per  square 
yud,  era  proportionate  dressing,  of  a  mixing  similar 

# 

t#^thai  above  noticed.     The  wheaUstabblcs  are  hero 
wnttimes  sown  with  winter  or  spring  tares,  folded  le* 
gibrlj  off,  and  thus  a  preparation  is  sometimes  ob« 
I^Md  fur  a  second  crop  of  wheat* 
'II  b  a  matter  of  no  small  surprize,  seeing  the  gen^. 
id  intelligence  of  the  flock-masters  in  this  island,  and   . 
Ike  great  inconveniences  to  which,  from  the  want  of  wa« 
Mnneadows,  they  are  put  to  in  the  spring  of  theyear, 
tar  a  supply  of  food  for  the  ewes  and  Iambs,  that  hi* 
ftcrto  so  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  cultnre  of 
the  Swedish  turnip,  or  to  the  sowing  of  rye  on  the 
irbeat  or  other  stubbles  intended  for  turnips  the  ensuing 
teason. 
•  The  seed-wheat  required  upon  these'  loams,  is  about 
It  pi*cks  per  acre.     It  is  always  sown  broad-cast  upon 
ftre  or  ten  feet  ridges^  let  in  with  the  nine-share,  or 
btrrowed  under,  and  produces  on  a  general  average , 
86  bushels  per  acre.     The  mean  weight  of  the  wheat 
cn>p6  produced  upon  the  island,  compared  with  thai 
titivated  on  the  roaki  kiid,  is  by  the  general  con* 
i^t  of  the  millers,  allowed  to  be  from  \\  to  2 lb.  per 
bashel  the  heaviest:  it  is  certainly  held  in  very  high 
'ttteem  for  seed  (particularly  such  as  is  produced  upon 
tte  mild  ecdar-coloured  loams)  in  every  other  part  of 
'tte  conniy. 

'  The  tame  observation  formerly  made  with  regard  to 
ttc epromon-rield  husbandry,  will  apply  in  this  place; 
fcr  although  two  crops  and  a  fallow  is  the  anoient 
iMge,  still  the  breach  or  fallow  field  is  commonly 
^uad  occupied  with  a  large  proportion  of  green  crops. 
Notwithstanding  that  there  is  a  full  proportion  of 
Mttti^y  libeniUt^i  and  intelligpscei  to  be  met  with 


tfi'  TtltlH^dll* 

i 

ilitntf  IQ  wyi  4bAt  tbfj  oMairUj  dp  mt  pi|Mmiei|fpi, 
maUjt  m  Mgbty  «4  ibf ir  uortberii  Q^Unmrv }  cy  w)»ji. 

»•  tlloH  qiMMiliticil  pf  msiiiMic  ii|Qbre4  to  be  •bifPiwi 
ftov  RidA  mA  Gprnm  ia  tb^  mmii^  U  bftt  bci^v  iMiA 

to  tbe  Snrvejor  to  be  \h^  qa^Oaiilwp^l  cverj  w^dii  ^4llt! 
jflNir I  in  ib^  (Hiiitb^rn  i^rtp  of  il^  iuhfsiAy  ib^  OQ^nVP* 
tkbi  Afi  km  vnntor  •MUuled  frnm  Ml  cb^iM^  qf  pi«^, 
owKg^^ fttmign  manure;  icr  suf^r,  tbaafpre»  ^b^4Mllti 
ctf  Nrwfiort^  er  the  other  fav^os,  k^  \^  ^nLP*i|HUF(p4  jftMli 
t^i$lancl^  ttp|)eaiiiii9  great  a  feprp^oli  tp  tho  t4|i»a|^t|f: 
af  Ibe  OQHiilr»  as  it  i«  certainlj  a  p^fmpUimiU  t^  tbt? 
vigilaiice. of  their  Qorlbcrii  neighbour^, 

Spring  wbffat  ha3  been  sown  in  the  ibland,  bqt,  Ytkftt 
put  in  80  late  as  Candlemas,  is  always  [iiible  t^i  mtttr 
drv;  an  effect  seldom  enperienoed  in  Ibc^bealfiop 
milder  any  other  circufiistiifico^,  and  uhcn  the  <)rop  ii 
m^n  in  due  season*  A  lamentable  example  of  tbif 
practice  occurred  not  many  ycais  ^iltce,  of  an  ing^r 
nuous  and  specnlntive  fiirnior^o\^'in^9  yndtrik^vf^QV^ 
9i€ndtilion  of  high  auih^rifj/.^  abi^^t  GO  acr^s  ofspriftg, 
wheat f  the  average  produce-  of  wbich  ^vas  scarii^ly j^ 
sack  of  n^erchantabJe  wheat  per  a<»re  i  and  the  man  ^pt 
Cpnseqtiently  ruined. 

Gi'frerii/.vvr Throughout  the  ^hole  of  this  (x>unf  j^ 
tbe  wheat  is  commonly  rolled  with  a  ricavy  roilW  i%' 
the  spring  of  the  year ;  it  is  ako  occi^4ana}iy  Harr^^wcd^ 
particularly  on  the  chalk  rubbly  aod  strong  grey  Ipamfi^ 
both  of  which  are  extremely  liable  to  bake  and  pBi^r^ 
ii(>on  the  surface,  in  such  a  luanner  gs  to  set  the  plauA 
fast  after  heavy  rains  and  a  suddea  drying  wind  iu  thi 
spring  of  the  year* 

There  aac  but  lew  party  4if  the  Mttotj  wjkerethe  cnrljgr 

wbeato 


irtmfB^mfiat  fidd  by  sho«p,  cows,  or  yonog  cattily  iSr 
Um  qipDtb  of  March,  aaU  sometimes  hs  late  as  new  JL>ady« 
4i^, ,  A  VV^  ditbrence  of  optnioa  prevails  amouj^ 
the  fiurmers  on  this  practice:  the  one  condemns  sheep-^ 
induv;  on  account  of  the  wheat  being  pared  too  close; 
tb#  ^\t»rj  from  the  dcstructioa  and  havoc  made  among; 
tbf  plaiit  by  the  cows  and  young  cattle  drawing  it  ou^ 
sf  tbe  ground*  Both  objections  are  nnqucstionablj. 
jiHt  aad  well  gioonded.  Tiie  great  mischief,  however^ 
ihioll  results  from  this  practice  (at  least  in  the  opiniooi 
oCth^ Surveyor),  is  the  impediment  which  the  feeding 
OfOisiona  ia  the  growth  of  the  plant,  and  that  at  a  timo 
▼ken  its  first  eflfort  is  making  to  proceed  to  maturity; 
H  ssons  altogether  a  direct  inversion  of  Nature,  and 
thflrtfiare  ought  always  to  be  abstained  from,  wbeoevifV 
M  can  be  omitted,  without  material  loss  or  injury  to  Uif 
Aoq^  stock  of  the  farm. 

Tbe  advantage  supposed  to  arise  from  the  tillowing 

^ the  wheat  crop,  is  dolusive  in  the  highest  degree; 

^   in  the  first  place,  the  plant  is  not  equally  pared 

^tt^n  throughout  the  ficldj  and   those  plants  which 

^^y  have  escaped  cropping,  will  on  a  certainty  come 

^  the  sickle  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  earlier  than  those 

^l^ioh  may  have  been  eaten  close.    This,  however,  is 

^Q  not  the  worst  we  have  yet  to  notice,  for  as  in  the 

tttlowing  of  tbe  plants  or  throwing  up  succours,  a 

Mtisher  of  different  growths  may  always  be  observed^ 

ihoic  which  get  the  first  start  will  most  likely  continue 

U|  and  bence^  an  eKtremely  irregular  growth  is  prq* 

tecfd  ia  the  wheat  crop,  retarding  its  coming  to  per^ 

fectioD  for  eight  or  ten  days ;  and  when  harvested,  fron^ 

tW  vait  quantity  of  under  ^on  necessarily  produced, 

V^or  both  in  quantity  ai^d  in  quality,  to  what  such  crop 

^^0^  Mvr  f  kkled  ih^d  it  n^  tM»^ii>tpp{)Qd  in  ijts.iHu. 


tnraT  progress  lo  perfection,  and  tlicnce  made  lo  rtrtil-" 
tiply  an  offspring  ivbicb  neither  the  cons! it iit ion  of  the 
plant,  or  (he  solt  in  wbicli  it  was  growing,  coukl  biiu^ 
lo  pcrfcclion. 

A  disease  called  pepper-corn,  h  sonwttmcs  fotmd 
among  the  wheat  in  this  county.  It  appears  only  par- 
tially to  afToct  the  rars  of  wheat,  as  n  part  of  the  same 
car  tt  ill  be  pcrfccMy  son  ntl  whilst  the  olber  part  is  filled 
vilh  pfppcr-coni — a  round  imperlectly  formed  grain,  of 
n  biftckish  colour,  exhibiting  on  its  inside  a  yellowish 
fciitd  of  meat  or  ponder,  and  which  is  known  to  be 
mncb  propiigaled  by  sowing  the  same  seed  in  sticcei- 
>[on  for  Msvernl  y^nrs.  Experiment  has  so  far  shewn, 
that  Ihc  produce  of  nn  r^ir  but  slightly  affected,  would 
produce  all  ])cpper-corn  (lie  following  year ;  as  yet  no* 
thing'  hns  Ikco  discovrri'd  or  si'ggcsled  as  the  menus  of 
preserving  wheat  from  a  lialtility  to  this  distemper; 
and  it  is  therefore  higlily  necessary,  that  llie  ntniost 
caution  slmnh)  \k  nsit  I,  not  mily  in  making  choice  of  a 
clean,  bright,  will  grown  sample  for  *eed,  hut  to 
change  such  seed  ns  often  as  a  failnre,  either  in  quanlify 
or  qoaltly,  niny  jmint  oiil  n  necessity  for  so  doing. 

The  general  expense  of  weeding  the  wheat  crop 
through  Ihc  county,  maybe  slatitl  at  Gd.  per  acre. 
These  crops  are  sdtloin  hand-hoed,  but  when  upon  the 
net  heavy  lands,  black  grass  is  likely  lo  prevuil  to  a 
considerable  extent,  a  broad  share  is  worked  tbrotigh 
(he  furrous,  thus  dislroying  that  which  would  other* 
eescaped  the  reapers al  harvest,  before  which 
time  the  seed  of  this  grass  is  seldom  ripe,  or  likely  lo  ba 
tbedded. 

The  ordinary  price  of  reaping,  binding,  shockiiw, 
or  setting  up  good  fair  crops  of  wheal  in  this  couDtjj 
and  without  allowance  of  bear  or  any  olfaer  adTantage, 


•1 


STB.  Ut 

b  Mb.  per  acre.    Hanrcsting  and  lecuring  in  the  sUick 

m  worn  J  taking  the  average  of  the  seasons,  first  costf 

tad  lepair  of  com  staddlcs,  thatching  stacks,  thatching 

ttid  repairs  of  barns,  included,  about  Ss.  6d.  per  acte. 

Ihmhing  and  dressing  ivhent  on  a  general  average, 

ft*  8d.  per  quarter  through  the  county.    Grinding  and 

dnning  wheat  from  Hd.  to  8(/.  per  bushel.     . 

'Before  we  quit  this. article,  it  inaj  not  be  amiss  to  nv 

hte  a  circumstance  of  curious  moment,  which  occunod 

ia  this  county  not  long  since,  on  the  culture  of  a  single 

gQUB  of  wheat.   On  the  8th  of  August,  1804,  a  gentlo- 

Ma  named  Miller,  took  a  plant  of  wheat  which  had 

hem  sown  in  the  beginniug  of  June,  and  divided  it 

iitp  eighteen  parts ;  these  he  put  into  the  ground, 

where  they  remained  undisturbed  until  the  latter  end  of 

September,  when  he  again  took  them,  and  subdividing 

ttem  into  sixty-seven  parts  of  roots,  replanted  them, 

tittd  where  they  remained  until  the  end  of  March :  the 

plants  were  now  a  third  time  taken  up,  separated  into 

'MN)  toots,  and  again   replanted  in  his  garden.     Mr. 

Miller  reaped  this  little  harvest,  and  found  that  bj 

^^ta  process  a  single  grain  had  been  made  to  produce 

^^fl09  ears,  containing   570,000  grains,    measuring 

'^'^  pecks  and  three  quarters,  and  weifrhinsr  57  lb. 


SMT.   II. — BYE, 


TThv'  part  of  the  county  where  rye  is  principally 
^^tivated  for  a  crop,  is  upon  some  of  the  light 
^^Hds  in  the  valley  of  the  Avon,  and  in  the  parish  of 
^rittChatelijIxirdeiing  Qpoo  the  Ni^w  Foccit.  in  thii 


m  BABLBT. 

Iljght,  iowcfvr^  tti  eultare  U  not  solficient  ix^  deiMni 
B  more  particnUr  fio(ice»^  In  most  other  parts  of  tkl 
county  (the  Isle  of  Wight  excrpteit),  rye  forma  M 
important  article  for  early  spring  food)  and  when  MA 
nfterwards  snfiered  to  remain  for  a  crop  (but  nrbid 
amie^y  happens),  its  prodnce  is  about  eighteen  bnshdi 
per  acre.  The  quantity  of  seed  sown^  whether  fill 
«priag  food  only  or  with  a  Tiew  to  a  follnwing  atnp 
neldom  nxcoeda  sib  pedes  per  acre* 


SECT.    III. BARLBT. 

.  Thib  common  modes  of  cultivating  barley  in  tli 
COuaty  ^e  two,  one  after  turnips,  the  other  u|^ 
a  wheat;  stubble  which  has  been  winter- fallows* 
,WbeD  tjie  turnips  have,  been  necessarily  kepi  i 
late  use,  many  objections  are  stated  againai  ti 
former  practice,  particularly  after  the  tarnips  at  a  In 
period  of  the  season  have  been  .fed  off  in  wet  weatbc 
and  that  an  opportunity  has  either  not  occurred ^^ 
been  taken  to  plough  such  poached  land  before  it  ^ 
dry,  and  baked  hard  again.  Under  these  circurv 
stances  the  utmost  exertions  are  often  made,  though  i 
vain,  to  save  the  barley  season  ;  the  alternative  insu^ 
cases  is  reduced  to  summer  tares,  or  early  turnips,  Ix^ 
fed  off,  and  succeeded  by  a  crop  of  wheat. 

One  material  error,  however,  very  frequently  kp^ 
^to  this  disappointment,  and  that  is,  in  the  deep  (m 
tenrth  the  turnip  land  receives^  in  the  first  instMinni  Ibl 
naingin  n  close,  tough,  lively  sliTe^  and  sonn^M 
^MbNfed  Jlur  a  drjr  spell  ^f  wmthfr^  ikt  gnlMOB  wiJ^ 


»Afltfet.  ttO 

iM  ^  tflbdur  df  Hdtt^uks,  would  not  ht  stifltcierit  to 
ttriii66  the  tough  clingy  loams  in  any  tieasonable  ttme, 
Id  Meh  a  tillli  as  is  pr(>iH*r  for  the  cultif  ation  of  bark*/ : 
Mfiki  (t  not  thefePore  on  such  occosionsi  be  advieabtc 
MktthfS  first  earlh  be  mnde  as  shallow  as  {yoestble^ 
l^vided  th^  ground  b  plongiicd  clean,  t^  operate  upon 
*Vkt  fntrace  thus  ioosenal  wfth  the  roll  and  barrows; 
iMl  depemi  npon  opening  and  fKiUer'King  the  andersoii 
With  that  most  valuable  of  all  implements  for  imch  a 
jt^afpuse,  Cook^s  iron*beam  scariier  ? 

This  madiine  working  crossways  to  the  direclioA  in 

Whkh  the  land  maj  have  been  ploughed^  wouM  bear 

t^aHy  on  the  tops,  tlie  sides,  and  the  farrows  ^  tbe 

tkiges,  and  which  fro!h  the  fnoisi  lender  state  the  sab- 

Ml  ii  then  in,  a  tilth  would  be  e(Pect«d  in  h  manner 

Ml  \m  «heap  tbM  sudden  and  cdttfaof dtftavy,  to  erery 

'^  uhac^aaiiMed  with  the  ptopcfties  af  that  vatoable 

'teti*omeiit.    At  the  will  of  tlie  farmer  a  sVirring  earth 

■iight  be  added  to  the  turnip  l^mi  thti^  pulrerilfed^liml 

'^  barley  kavrowed  in.    The  b^tef'  mode^  however, 

^*  tbe  judgment  of  the  Surveyor,  WovM  be,  to  sow  the 

^i^cy  upi>n  the  scarffif 4  land,  and  %o  plough  it  under 

^iMo  ptopef  sixed  lands  or  ridges,  not  carrying  less  than 

■Ve  fallows  to  the  yard. 

'    The  beM  tHth ,  however,  whieh  the  season,  the  tiiw, 

^^A  th^  iniplements  at  piesent  in  common  tuse  Ihrmigb 

jite  6t)anfy,  the  faTiner  can  eWcci^  is  fiiade,  and  tbe 

'l^^t^  IS  noWn  broad-cast  about  four  buslids  to  fife 

^r^,  dt-agged  and  harrowed  in,  and  somettmes,  but 

1^  often,  let  in  with  the  nine-share  plough,  yielding 

^  tv(;ragc  produce  (deduced  from  a  great  nnnfiber  of 

^'Hfcampfks  collected  on  theSoTvey)of  SSbitshels,  wcigli- 

'nijf  about  50  lb.  each  per  acre, 

"  Tiie  irbeat  stubble  barley  ia  getfiafally  IfM  whfeh  U 

*^'  •  cuUWateflL 


cullivatcd  u;)rin  s(ron|rer  InnJ,  and  where  it  would  haw 
been  utttily  inipos.sibic  lo  Iiavc  oblRineil  a  proper  lilib 
without  ii  ptcvioiis  vtiiiler-fiilliiff  ;  bul  by  wliicli  menr« 
a  fur  more  Dpproprinle  tilth  is  prociim),  (han,  andtf 
the  uiubt  favourable  circumstances,  could  possibly  be 
obfainrd  froin  siicli  Itind,  unless  previously  openi'd  to 
Iheopcralion  of  Ihe  winlfrfrosls.  The  absence,  liowover, 
of  thai  portion  of  feeding  munure  applied  for  the  tuT' 
II ip  crop,  and  afterwards  increased  by  the  coiisump- 
tiou  of  such  crops  upon  lb?  ground,  is  nlwayscvinctrd  ui 
Ihe  grov*ing  vigour  of  ihe  wheal  slubhle  barley,  al- 
though sow  n  upon  a  better  tilth,  and  generally  at  n  mote 
favourable  season,  and  with  the  addition  of  ni  least  Iiulf 
B  bushel  of  seed  per  acre :  this  will  nut,  however,  on  ft 
general  slati:ment  tbroiigh  the  oiinly,  reach  the  turnip 
barley  produce  by  four  and  an  half  or  five  bushels  piT 
acre.  This  barley  is  albo,  from  the  nature  of  Ibc  land,. 
Irss  round  ui  (he  grain,  thicker  skinned,  and  of  an  in- 
ferior quality  by  at  least  21b,  per  bushel. 

Bere,  or  winter  barley,  is  sometimes  sown  upon  h 
Lollow-bottomed  land  after  potatoes,  under  which  cir- 
cumstance it  is  found  lo  answer  uncominiudy  well 
Oueof  ils  principal  ndvaritages,  besides  that  of  making 
Tcry  good  hog  food,  is  that  of  bearing  to  be  close  fed 
down  once  or  twice,  and  lo  the  middle  of  May,  willi 
ewea  and  lambs,  and  nfterwnrds,  like  rye,  to  stand  over' 
for  a  crop.  The  seed  required  is  about  four  bushels,. 
sown  broad-cast  and  harrowed  in,  Rnd  yielding  an  nve* 
rngc  produce  of  SO  bushels,  weighing  451b.  each  pcc 
ncre. 

The  naked  orSibcrian  barley,  was  also  observed  upna 

the  Survey  as  being  cultivaled   upon  a  ninter-faltuvr 

afler    wheat  :    it    was   sown    broad-cast    about   three 

bushels  per  acre,  dragged  and  harrowed  under,  and 
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Uttfcled  a  produce  or  28  bushels  of  601b.  eacb  pec 
■C^.     TMs  barley  bns  b<-eii  malted,  and  llii;  Siirvcya 
kv  draiik  some  very  goud  borr  proditcal  from  it.    Tlu9k> 
principal  point  round  nea-ssary  to  guard  aguinst  ii|^ 
Jirepantig  Ibis  malt  for  tbe  iiiasli,  ts  to  lake  care  1  bat . 
It  ii  not  loo  much  broken  by  grinding  ;  fur  in  llut  casa  * 
tte  whole  mass  runs  into  a  pulp  nr  pudding,  when  it 
becomes  extremely  difhcuit,  if  not  ullo^roUier  impoa* 
lible,  to  draw  ibe  wort  from  it.     Tfie  Siberian  barley 
ttialt   itiiould    be    tb^n-fure  barely  cracked,    and  r)ot, 
f»ouud,  and  which  may  easily  bedone  by  misiilg  ths 
ninfling  »lone,  or  properly  adjuatin^  the  mill,  if  ^UytA  f   ' 
*liCi>,  as  the  extract  is  cerfninly  equnl  in  qii»lity  wittf 
"»«  wort  proilucM  from  common  biirley,  s,o  wilt    itf 
quonlity  cxcTfd  it  in  the  proportion  of  six  to  five,  that   ' 
Being  the  relative  wtight  of  either  biriey.  'l 

AAn  the  seeds  are  sown  upon  the  barley,  or  to  casci 
Vnere  no  seish  are  sown,  the  last  tillagf  oprralion  if    ' 
''*Jlin{r,  and   which  h  commouly    done  wiiii  a   li^rht 
'•ller  drawn  by  ow,  or  at  most  two  horses,  and  ibut' 
^«  ground  in  left  smooth  for  mowin*  at  harvest.  ! 

■Ai  there  aK  commonly  a  immher  of  thistles  and  othet 
*^*d»  in  the  barley,  particularly  that  which  follows  if 
'^«>pof  wheat, the  common  expense  of  destroying  IheiOj 
*»th  other  trumpi-ry,  is  estimated  at  8rf   per  acre. 

Ihc  ordinary  fxpi-nseiif  mowing  hy  contract  I hrougU  ' 

"*^  county,   ami  conseqnently  wilhuut  any  allownncQ 

•r    berr  or  victuals,  may  be  taken  as  hen-after  stated 

P<^  acre.  The  awning  iron  is  sometimn,  though  rarely^ 

Attd«  use  of  in   this  coimly.     The  mailing  expcnset 

»«,  duly  31f.  Sd. ;  makiii<r  and  drying  5s.  Sd.,  arid    ' 

(HndiMg  l.t.  4rf.  p«T  quarter.      The   awns,  or  c'lnff  it 

Vstuliy  mixeil  wilh  wheat  hnlls,  and   given  to  horsea 

*iUi  tticirordiuary  ftllowance  of  corn,  or  they  are  alt 

BAiiit.]  M  mixed 


ilft  6JM*. 

tte  Mmmdn  piieb  ct  gdaHing  bftriqr  is  4iiL  fW 
tadhd;  birt  Utfte ctf  this {(mii^ is nied ai  bAtd  o^ 
fbe  jpeflsaaby  or  ddto  ihbaMtants  tf  ihe^^^ 


A  TBKT  gencnl  cmp^  the  tillage  fer  which  is  simpk^ 
and  epsily  performed.  The  manow  ia  ivhich  the  col* 
teieof  this  crop  is  pariiied  in  this  county,  is  after  two 
preceding  white  straw  crops,  in  direct  successioii  to  a 
wheat  crop  en  the  strong  day  loamsi  and  Ujpon  Hm 
flag  earth,  as  b^ie  noticed. 

.  From  the  state  of  exhaustion  to  which  the  hn4  ifil 
necessari]|y  be  reduced  by  two  preceding  white  stsanir 
ciops,  the  produce  from  six  or  seven  bushels  of  seed 
yery  often  does  not  exceed  thirty  bushels  per  acva* 
These  are  sown  broad-cast,  and  whenever  possiUa^ 
upon  a  stale  furrow,  from  the  firrt  to  the  15th  March ; 
foipetinies  let  in  with  the  nine-share,  but  more  general^ 
dragged  and  harrowed  in. 

Little  difference  is  observed  in  their  culture,  whether 
they  are  the  third  crop,  as  in  the  above  instance^  or 
tlhat  they  immediately  succeed  to  a  crop  of  wheat, 
^he  same  quantity  of  oats  are  sown  upon  the  inverted 
wheat  stubbles,  at  the  season  before  noticed,  but  com* 
jnonly  with  an  increased  produce  of  six  or  eight 
bushels  per  acre. 

When  the  old  lay  ground  is  broken  up  with  the  la* 
Mention  of  being  sown  with  oats,  this  is  done  as  enrty 
•a  posMble  in  the  preceding  wintar,  and  being  theajiip 
.   «    .  diciously 


aafy  piou^beid  (e  a  good  full  pitch,  the  action  of 
the  frost  upon  tlio  frcitli  siirfitcc  ia  generally  sufficient 
to  alliiw  an  ampk-  portion  uf  oiould  to  iK  procured  for 

iwvitUtg  Ihf  sred  oals,  and  of  a  neat  (illh  tieing  mode 
as  sooB  iis  llicland  becomes  sUtlicienfly  dry  to  be  worked 
ftflcr  Candlemas :  upon  these  occasions  tittle  short  of 
seven  btisbels  an;  sown,  and  the  arerag^  deduced  froi^ 
tbJK  culliir'',  trotn  Eeveral  diSercnt  stateincnls  prd> 
cured  upon  (he  Survey,  equals  a  produceof  38  bushcb 
per  acre.  Thus  much  appears  uecc&sary  to  uolicc^  on 
ibecultofc  of  the  common  black  or  white  u:tt  through 
Oiecounty  ;  tUcaveiage  weight  t^whicli,  derived  from 
U»e  tame  data,  equals  56lb.   the  struck  Wiiicbetec 

tMubfU 

Wilh  legard  to  the  Tartarian  oat,  aotnctbing  farUief 
is  to  be  observed.     This  grain,  however  justly  it  waa 
Condemned  on  our  first  knowledge  of"  it,  hus  fron  early 
tod  ihick  sowing  been  found  most  wonderfully  lo  im- 
prove within  a  pLiloiI  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  :  by 
U'CBc  moHoG  it  has  in  a  few  ioslanccs  beeo  brought  to  a 
•opecUJi  ^aality  of  the  average  above  stated,  and  with 
*•*   excess  ill   qunirti'y  to  the  amount  of  sit  or  eight 
"Osliela  jier  acre.     That  a  progtfSiive  improvehieRt  is 
"ill  by  ilt<.-se  means  lo  be  continued  on   this  species  of 
^^^^J,  in  clear  in  (he  opinion  of  many  gorillemcn  who 
^^^^■e  attended  to  the  progress  they  have  hitherto  made, 
^^^^■t  cMt  which    Mr.  Mines^  of  Old  Alresford,  states 
^^^^^rrigh   4(jlb.  the  struck  Winchester  bushel,  is  now 
"titivating   by    that    gentleman,    who   has   pmniised 
^*  coniniunici'te  lo  the  Honourable  Bonrd  of  Agricul- 
,  whatever  may  be  worthy  of  ncrtice  in  the  future 

e  nfthis  grain. 
feiR  in  this  county  are  gcncraTly  cultivated  for  the 
B'Vf  horses,  fhiTe  being  but  few  nhellcd  or  imtnirfao- 
N  9  \Mtc4 
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tuted  into  ineBt.  The  ttmwf  n  well  at  that  of  b«itey« 
B  of  conslderabli  value;  ptfrticularly  when  wetl  wVMl^ 
and  that  jroung  seecls  have  ifrown/well  amongst  tlMfit 
for  wintering  cattle.  The  barley  straw  is  andoobtedli^ 
the  softer  of  the  two  for  the  mouths  of  cattle,  but  tli6 
oat  straw,  with  all  its  extraordinary  harshness^  is  in  thd 
judgment  of  many  formers  thought  to  possess  the  moat 
nutritious  qualities.  ' 

The  mowingy  gathering,  and  expense  of  hanresting 
this  crop,  may  be  placed  within  what  has  been  already 
stated  for  barley  :  the  thrashing  and  dressing  will  rils6 
come  to  about  one-third  less  per  quarter. 

Upon  the  strong  lands  not  seeded  with  clover  or  otlM* 
grasses,  the  oat  stubble  is  either  winter-fallow^  ibr 
wheat,  or  canies  a  crop  of  winter  tares,  which  ue 
folded  off  in  due  seasrni  for  the  same  purpose* 

The  mild  gravelly  loams  sustaining  this  crop'a!l£ 
seeded  down  with  clean  clover  or  other  grass  seeds,  'tli^ 
former  on  a  course  of  four  years,  the  latter  that  iof 
five ;  upon  the  still  more  light  sand  and  gravelly  landk'^ 
when  clover  and  other  grass  seeds  are  not  cultivated 
with  the  oats,  the  oat  stubble  is  either  winter-fal« 
lowed  for  turnips,  oris  occupied  with  rye  and  winter 
tares  in  preparation  for  the  same  crop. 


SECT.   T.— ^PBASB. 

i. 

1  ' 

Different  sorts  are  very  generally  cultivated,  the 
tillage  of  which  is  simple,  and  excepting  ihe  hoeing, 
by  no  means  expensive :  that  bestowed  for  the  par* 
tridge  or  MarUborough  grey  pea,  is  chiefly  confined  to 

the 


fti  flag  Mrtli,  with  Bubseqiicnl  harrowing  to  cover  (he 
teed  ;  or  Ihc  ptrasc  Hri>  sown  upuit  once  ploiigliin^  a 
vhral,  barlcj,  or  i>;il  sfiibbli.-,  generally  broai)-ca«t: 
the  parlri(It;e  or  coninnin  grey  pea,  four  bushels  ;  the 
Marllxirouifh  nKy  ihree  bushels  and  a  hiilf  per  acre. 
Tbne  crnpg  arc,  or  at  leasl  slioiiUl  be,  alwajs  put  in 
before  (he  miilille  of  March,  iind  wIil'o  either  of  thetn 
do  hit,  Ihcy  prove  pxlremrly  vuliiable,  not  only  from 
the  quantity  of  hu^  food  ihi-y  alTord,  but  from  theit 
meliorating  effect  upon  the  soil,  which  is  usually,  and 
hs  before  noticed,  cleansed  and  manured  for  wheat. 
So  truly  sensible  are  the  Irish  farmers  of  this  fact,  that 
wbeti  ft  field  in  ihat  country  will  scarcely  return  (he 
seed  of  oa(s  that  may  have  been  used  upon  it,  grey  pease 
are  sown  about  St.  Patrick's  day  upon  the  first  eartlr, 
uitllhat  crop  hitting,  is  the  certain  forerunner  of  a  good 
crop  of  wheat,  and  vtilhout  manure.  On  the  contrary, 
when  the  pease  do  not  lake,  there  is  nothing  tends  more 
to  the  fouling  of  thi-  soil,  than  the  great  burthen  of 
nibbiah  they  uniformly  give  rise  to.  But  this  crop  is 
MHuetimes  most  abundant  in  etraw  or  haulm,  with  little 
Of  no  fiuit ;  here  the  melioraling  effect  of  the  covering 
wiring  the  summer  sun,  is  not  abated,  although  its 
UBniediaie  value  to  the  farmer  is  bo  small  as  to  induce 
hi<a  to  plough  such  crops  under  for  manure,  a  circum- 
•tajice  that  occurred  in  loo  many  places  in  the  courae 
of  the  last  summer,  in  order  to  subdue  the  trumpery, 
and  restore  to  the  soil  a  part  of  which  it  may  have  been 
deprived  in  sustaining  such  a  burthen.  The  mode 
which  the  Surveyor  would  suggest  in  these  cases,  would 
hcihat  of  ploughing  the  whole  under  at  a  good  fair 
pitch,  and  to  brush  in  rape  or  turnip  seed,  or  perhaps 
^h,  upon  the  fresh  mould,  and  which  should  be 
[KOQed  off  in  time  for  wheat  to  be  sown  hclbre  the 
H  3  mx^aSi^ 
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middle  of  November.  A  main  object  in  Mwlnjt  pnwi 
crop«  wlierc  Oip  pea  crop  may  liave  missrd  ei'htT  iij 
tiauliu  or  fruit,  is  ibat  by  Ughlly  ttir'oviiig,  and  at'ter> 
wards  com  pressing  tlie  buil  witli  a  heavy  roller,  it  be- 
comes so  compact  as  to  be  able  to  rctuiii  ihal  portion  of 
moisture  otjcssary  to  promote  tlie  diuKilulioD  of  the  pea 
vine  in  tbe  course  of  llic  succeeding  summer  months, 
^d  before  it  nas  again  turned  to  the  surface  in  prepa- 
ration for  a  crop  of  nlieat.  Utidcr  this  very  una-ftain 
Ticw  of  the  cullureof  pease,  it  is  perhaps  risking  Ioq 
much  (u  state  any  proportion  titnt  should  be  n-gardi;*! 
a  a  fair  averngc  produce.  In  a  pcrioil  of  forty  years 
experience,  the  Surveyor  lias  teen  many  crops  of  pease 
entitled  lo  the  destiny  which  several  fields  cxi>ericncwl 
jn  ihe  course  of  the  last  summer  ;  he  has  aho  witnessed 
iu  that  time,  ascending  from  a  crop  of  no  other  value 
than  to  be  ploughed  under  for  manure,  various  grada- 
tiuns  of  the  common  grey  pea  produce,  to  a  laat  full 
paid,  oT  81  busheh  per  acre. 

The  early  Charlton,  other  white  and  blue  pease, 
^d  the  black  eyed  pearl  pea,  are  cultivated  with  vari- 
ous retutls,  on  the  light  tender  loams  in  tbe  soulbera 
parts  of  the  county,  and  Isle  of  Wight.  They  i 
VOmelimes  drilled  eighteen  inches  a-part,  ihongh  tbe 
^os<  common  mode  U  (o  sow  them  broad-cnsl  or  the 
^ag  earth,  and  harrow  them  in.  As  these  pensp  are  all 
{bund  to  favoura  warm  and  dry  situation,  thri'  sowing 
often  commences  before  Christmas,  and  is  cunliniud 
through  tbe  winter,  at  sucfa  limes  as  no  other  work  is 
particularly  required  to  be  done.  The  enrly  pease  are 
IDoslly  sown  before  Ihc  end  of  January,  requiring  an 
average  quantity  of  seed  from  three  and  a  half  to  four 
husheli  per  acre.  These  crops  arc  alnays  hoed  and 
ftept  as  dean  as  possible)  and  until  it  nay  no  longer  be 
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Blfe  orcoBrentent  to  disturb  them,  or  that  the;  may 
be  so  strong  as  to  oTerpower  any  rubbish  that  might 
get  up  among  them  :  tbry  are  always  harTCstetl  in  time 
for  the  land  to  be  jirepared  for  late  turnips,  or  to  bd  ■ 
•own  with  wheat.  The  straw  or  haulm  of  these  crops, 
when  well  saved,  makes  very  good  rack  meat  for  hoTBesy 
9ad  upon  which  they  are  generally  fed  till  Candlemasj 
or  till  the  spring  work  so  far  presses  as  to  require  them 
to  be  racked  up  witli  hay.  Although  it  is  extremely 
difficult  lo  state,  with  the  precision  go  carefully  aimed 
9t  through  the  whole  of  this  Report,  what  may  be  tbt 
pearest  arcrage  produce  of  these  cropR,  still  the  inosl 
iDtelligentcultiratorsin  the  county  will  generally  allow^ 
that  a  sfalemeut  would  not  be  very  wide  of  the  markf  if 
\t  were  Gxed  at  rightet-n  bushels  to  the  acre. 

A  considerable  myblery  still  seems  to  hang  ovtf  c^r* 
ttin  propertiL-s  of  these  pease,  with  regard  to  tlieir  boiU 
ing  wtil  for  soup  or  porridge ;  good  boilcn>  being 
sometimes  sown  upon  fields  which  have  never  been 
known  to  refuse  yielding  a  produce  possessing  a  similar 
quality,  but  that  effect  afterwards  ceasing,  and  a  hard  : 
indissoluble  pi'^  has  been  produced,  that  continued 
for  screral  successive  periods;  whilst  on  the  other 
band,  land  that  had  never  beeu  known,  or  even  sua> 
peeled  of  being  able  to  communicate  a  boiling  qualitjr 
to  its  pease,  would  unexpectedly  gi«  to  the  produca 
of  an  hani,  and  almost  impenetrable  pea,  all  the  pro- 
perties of  being  excellent  boilers.  Through  all  the  , 
cedar  •coloured  itand  Bad  gravelly  loams  in  Devonshire, 
good  boilers  are  statec!  to  be  uniformly,  and  in  conti> 
sued  succession  produced.  The  same  kind  of  s<ril, 
ud  in  every  respect  under  similar  circumstances,  ia 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  will  only  occasionally,  and  by  ac- 
cident as  it  were,  produce  good  boiling  pease.  Some 
M  4  opinioDt 
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opbiioiig  speni  to  veftr  thit  effect  to  a  pecultu*^  fqlhi 
ieMonii;  but  thit  'caiiHiot  stand  a^intt  a  Wdt 
truth)  limtgcKHl  bcrikTS'are  produced  every 
Otben  conceive;  that '  a  caiise  operating  to  an 
fitber  way,  may  be  connected  with  the  time  and  inaA* 
ner  of  putting  in  the  seed,  as  also  of  its  being  oM-er 
Bew  pease  that  may  have  bi«n  dsed  for  the  purpoi^ 
At  all  evpntsy  in  a  country  like  this,  where  nuch  vtftt 
demands  are  annually  roade  for  a  supply  of  this  arii* 
cle,  as  well  for  our  maritime  as  domestic  usr,  would  It 
not  lie  deserving  a  course  of  experiments  on  a  wdU 
adapted  soil,  or  by  the  oifer  of  a  sa.itable  preroinni^ 
make  it  worth  the  attention  of  farmers  eligibly  situated 
for  tile  purpose,  to  enter  upon  such  a  series  of  triak 
as  may  tend  to  put  the  question  beyond  future  doubi^ 
and  thus  establish  the  certainty  and  best  mode  of  caU 
iivating  good  boiling  pease  ? 


SECT.   TI.— BEAKS, 

Ar£  by  no  means  so  generally  cultivated  in  this 
county  as  the  nature  of  the  brown  clay  loams  would 
give  us  reason  to  expect.  Jn  the  woodland  parts  of  the 
county,  in  addition  to  their  being  soinctimes  sown  broad* 
past  upon  the  flag  earth,  it  is  no  uncommon  practice  for 
a  wheat-stubble  to  be  turned  under  as  early  as  possible 
in  the  winter,  and  beans  dibbled  in  upon  the  stale  fuiw 
jrow,  in  rows  set  out  with  a  line,  and  in  various  di* 
rections  lengthwise  and  across  the  lands  and  ridges* 
These  rows  are  about  13  inches  a-part,  and  require 
^rce  bushels  and  an  half  of  the  common  horse-beanf 
jn^  ibite  of  the  Kidwell,  to  plant  an  acre.    Tli^  ^n 

usually 
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1  hand-hoed,  at  an  erpems.  oi-A.  'ftd 

■and  tometimei  finiahed  hy  a  nonUiaip 

^reubd  ploagh;  average  pniddGe>90  ■ 

The  heaa -aruh^  ai  hBfamMeiiaiit 

aad  eaniail  fbnrkidiara.flecsBd 


.ue  wheat  in'ths  fint  iastaneot  in 
.  lallow,  the  groand  u  daoged  during 
.uid  the  manure  turned  Qnd«  thejihg  opOB 
k  the  b«u»  arc  planted,  a  totn  aboot  Ifr  incbci 
It.  Seed  rrqaired  of  the  ■malt'KidweU.twband  aa 
hl^l^  of  the  Uiigcr  bora^beaa  tbne '  bDihd^  per  aof: 
S|«« ;  an  CDmnoid J  twice  hand-boed,  'at  lfae>  averago 
9mfmm  offiju^lhe  firat,  and  4t.'6A  tiiaierinoad  timtf 
.P^'MMj-and  almott  always  finiihad  with IfaadonUB 
I  ptodgh i  average  pcodnce  K  bBriMbfter 


'  Obi  athm  parte  of  the  conntj  the  wheal'itDbble  is  aho 
_Mte4er^6nowadf  and  made  Maclean  ai  ponible,  hj  Iha 
— addit  of  February^  when  (he  canunoO-bofifr^Man  ii 
dibbkil  in  like  manner,  but  gentnlly  leagthwin  npoa 
*^e  ridges  at  15  incliei  a-part,  using  the  mne  quantity 
^f  ami  for  the  same  difUQCfeabore^tneatimed.  The 
^tcrvaW  Iiore  arc  lirEt  hone-hoed,  then  once  or  tnice 
*'*nd-bocd,  al  nil  expense*^ 6t.  the  first  time,  and  4«. 
^(Icrwarth,  and  finally  finished  by  a  moalding  with 
^Ii<>  doDblc-brcnflcd  ptdngh  ;  a,Teitge  ptoduce  36 
****ahcU  pcracru. 

The  Rnlnll  ttck-l>Rin  fa'somedmei,  btAbjrno'mtaDI 
^■*  grnrratly  ciiUivat«la>  the  comnion -lHotW'teD. ' 
^Hhi  hean  h  seldom  put  In  nnra-  nMrer  tlrMr  J9  i^df^ 
^^^■' n-qnircd  about  twO^VilBhri*;'|in)diiic(r  hMt^ 
f  and  tlic  siiMoqwnt  appnpnlinDff'of  tna 
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iBnAf  mBjhejvy  inilluadatAooA  fjNMPBk  If 
^Iffady  staled. 

Wboi  beans  are  sown  hroad«€ast,  which  isscnMv 
ttines  done  on  a  stale  fanow  after  wheat,  tMMrleJTf  m 
eats,  the qoantity  ef  seed  ated of  the largehotue  heawj 
fife;  the  Kid  well  four  and  an  half;  and  the  aqiall 
tick*bcan  four  bushels  per  acre.  This  seed  is  alwaji 
put  in  as  deep  as  possible  with  the  drag  and  harrowij 
and  the  furrows  are  commonly  closed  a  good  full  pitsh 
^ith  the  double  roould«board  plough.  They  are  hanck 
hoed  and  examined  from  time  to  time,  with  a  view  d 
keeping  down  thistles  and  other  weeds^  OperaUoni 
under  this  mode  of  culture,  are  often  attended  with 
heayy  and  ineffectual  expense,  and  rarely  exoeecl  a 
produce  of  S5  bushels  per  acre. 

The  greater  part  of  Haling  Island  appears  well  cA 
cuhited  for  the  culture  of  beans,  but  hitherto  this  .crop 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  an  object  of  much  con- 
cern with  the  majority  of  its  inhabitants.  The  bean 
crop  is  generally  cut  down  with  areap-hook,  though  ia 
one  instance  it  was  observed  drawing  up  by  the  lootsi 
and  commonly  bound  into  smaU  sheaves  with  wheat« 
straw,  pea«haalm,  or  old  hop-bines. 


SECT.  VII.— TAKB8, 

A  MOST  valuable  green  crop,  and  generally  culti- 
vated to  be  used  in  that  state.  In  the  preceding  statei 
meats  so  much  has  been  necessarily  said  on  this  snlh 
j/tetj  as  to  render  a  very  minute  discussion  in  this  place 
altogether  useless.    It  appears  to  be  generally  sown  «l 

diflerenl 
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dMtrent  MMDS ;  the  first  immediately  after  tittrvest  on 
a  wheat  or  otiier  slubblc,  frcsli  lurnal  tinder;  Iheee- 
cond,  ADd  tbosc  designed  for  late  ase,  are  sown  in  the 
spring  and  early  part  of  summer,  upon  ^ound  preri* 
Onsly  win ler- fallowed  for  Ihc  purpose. 

These  crops  arc  nsually  sown  broad-casf ,  and  har> 
rowed  in ;  the  winter  tares  r^quirini;  seven,  and  the 
eufunier  fares  abmit  six  pecks  per  acre.  The  former 
ttir  often  fed  off  in  time  for  (he  land  lo  be  sown  with 
early  turnips,  succc-ded  willi  wheal;  (he  latler  are 
also  folded  off  in  (In-  coune  of  ihe  summer,  in  the 
place  of  beans,  pease,  or  clover,  in  preparation  for 
"vfaeal  also.  When  rye  and  winter  tares,  winter  or 
summer  tares  only,  have  been  inown  for  soiling  liorses, 
or  otherwise  consumed  than  where  they  grew,  such 
-parts  of  the  tare  land  always  receives  the  ordinary 
dreuht^  of  dung  or  slicep-folding  for  the  ensuing  crop 
4>f  wheat. 

It  should  be  an  objed  with  most  farmers  to  reserve 
a  small  portion  of  lh>-ir  winter  and  summer  (ares  for 
Meed;  the  uncertainty  of  procuring  tares  for  this  pnr- 
^po^,  with  the  very  high  price  they  occastonally  bear, 
jejiders  this  priv::)ution  absolutely  necessary;  the  most 
«cnuus  injury  often  accrues  to  the  stock,  and  succeed- 
ill?  crops  of  (he  occupation,  through  the  want  of  this 
jmpurlant  provision  in  the  spring  and  early  part  of 
^tiQimer,  when  this  measure  is  adopted  (and  which  ia 
certainly  becoming  far  more  general  than  formerly).  It 
being  the  most  prime  and  promising  part  of  the  taro 
crop  that  is  usunlly  reserved  for  seed,  their  avemgo 
prodacc  may  be  slated,  winter  tares  at  SS,  Bominer 
tares  18  bushels  per  acre. 

This  plant  in  a  few  cases  has  been  mown  and  made 
iulo  bay ;  the  time  of  cutting  is  generally  chosen  when 

the 


tbe; lower  podi  aie  completely  formed  and  filled^  but 
not  Tfpe,  ahd  that  the  opper  part  of  the  vineiii'ib  fbU 
blOMom.  .  The  baj  is  made  by  repeatedly  turning  the 
iwarth  (or  ntther  forks,  full  or  small  heaps,  into  which 
the  tares  are  formed  in  cutting).  Tares,  when  made  into 
bay,  lare  found  to  have  a  nutritious,  though  rather 
heating  quality,  and  are  then^fore  lowered  in  these  re* 
specls  by  their  being  given  with  inferior  hay ;  a  mea- 
sure by  no  means  to  be  recommend(*d,  as  the  horses 
will'  uniformly  reject  the  hay  after  picking  out  tb^ 
tares.  The  better  way  therefore  would  certainly  be, 
to  cut  both  tares  and  hiy  as  short  as  possible  in  a  com- 
mon engine;  and   these  being   well  mixed   t(»gether, 

I 

.there  is  little  doubt  but  ihey  would  be  eaten  up  much 
ch*aner,  provided  the  food  was  administered  in  small 
quantities,  and  that  the  last  sievcful  was  amsuroed 
before  the  following  one  was  put  into  the  manger. 


SECT.    VIII. — BUCK-WHEAT. 

With  all  the  agricultural  knowledge  we  pretend 
to  have  acquired  and  report  to  in  our  general  practice^ 
we  certtiinly  are  but  little  acquainted  with  the  true 
value  of  this  grnin,  either  for  human  food,  or  in  the 
early  stacfe  of  fattening  swine.  In  Pennsylvania^  and 
throu«rh  ull  tlic  iniildle  and  eastern  States  of  North  Ame^ 
ricR,  buck-wheat  is  sown  upon  once  ploughing  the 
wheat  or  rye-stubbles  immediately  after  harvest,  and 
which  is  th(*re  generally  in  by  the  first  of  August.  The 
seed  is  sown  broad-cast  on  the  fresh  ploughed  ground^ 
and  harrowed  in  about  two  bushols  to  the  aci^.  lo 
those  climates  this  crop  is  always  reckoned  to  require 
eleven  weeks  between  bushel  and  bushel.    The  montli 

of 
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of  October  seldom  passes  without  new  bilck^whcat 
innl  being  exhibited  in  all  the  large  niark(*t  towiis  in 
tbrnt  coonCrj,  and  which  is  uniformly  cultivatixl  in  the 
nftmner  just  mentioned  upon  land  that  has  affirdcd  the 
preceding  harvest  either  a  crop  of  wheat  or  rye. 

Upon  all  the  light  and  sandy  loams  in  the  provinces  of 

Utrecbty  Guelderland,  Ovcryssd,  East  and  West  Fciez* 

Ind)  and  generally  through  the  Lower  Circle  of  West* 

ikaliaand  Ducth  Brabint,  buck-wheat  is  universallycuU 

timted  u^ton  winter  fallows,  and  sown  as  early  as  pos* 

sible  in  the  month  of  May.    Here  it  is  more  languid  in 

&i growth,  though  it  grows  to  a  much  greater  height  and 

InEttriance  than  in  the  United  States  of  North  America ; 

6r  whereas  in  America  it  seldom  exceeds  80  inches  or 

tvo  feet  in  height ;  in  the  province  of  Benthtfm  and  GueU 

derbuid  it  has  been  observed  by  the  Surveyor  as  grow* 

^g  wiib  regular  luxuriance  to  the  height  of  three  feet 

ttKl  upwards.  From  the  correspondence  in  the  thickness 

^  the  plant  upon  the  ground,  he  conceives  that  nearly 

^e  same  quantity  of  seed  is  used  in  Holland  as  Anio* 

nott;  but  the  use  which  is  made  of  thegrain  in  the  for* 

■^^r  country  is  far  more  important  and  extemivTyit 

licitig  regarded  as  a  luxury  in  one  country,  and  an 

»^tcle  for  food  of  the  very  first  necessity  in  the  other. 

In  Holland  and  Germany  it  forms  a  considerable 

p^Ti  of  the  bread  corn  of  the  boors  and  peasantry ;  and 

tifae  black  husks  of  bmn  b(*ing  after  grinding  merely 

■cpantcd  from  the  meal  with  a  course  sieve,  it  is  then 

vted  for  pancakes  made  up  with  butter-milk,  and  in 

^ich  there  arc  thin  slices  of  bacon  fried,  forming 

together    a   strong,    nholesonie,   and  palatable   food, 

*fi>rding  an  agreeable  change  to  tlie  coarw  rye-bread 

vhich  oilierwiie- seems  to  form  the  great  staff  of  hfe  in 

^^ooutxies.  :  ... 

In 


In  tlie United  Sihio.<,  ui  A<niTica  inuah  wnrcp^oS  tM 
takeu  Miiti  llii^  t)udi.-»!ir-ir  tmA,  ftUikhtUti.-r  i^riiMlil^ 
is  bolted  uml  dressed  into  Jirnt  und  iccaiut  iticalilfei 
brail  biiska  or  off.tl  is  iuiid<:  tise  ol'  ft)t  (Ik-  o'^f^-  !Un 
flour  of  either  qualify  is  mads  U^  un'r  ntulil  wilk 
yeast  and  wnttt;  tliU  b"iiic  he|>t  wAtn)  ilir<Hi^'the 
nigbl  rtcar  the  wdud  mibvrs,  by  iuiinii:i<r  ir  h-K  nsen  ttf 
altglil  and  frolhy  consi&leiic^,  when  it  is  baktd  apod 
wbal  is  tliere  called  a  griddle,  in  thin  ca!H-s  n.-j»eialiling 
the  Londoa  crumpets,  and  which  are  geiKTull^  Imitcred 
and  sent  u[>  for  breakfitEt,  or  warmed  ovft  aj^in  for  tea. 
in  the  afternoon.  This  iiriddle  consii^ts  of  a  circular 
cast-iron  plate  about  h.ilf  an  inch  thick,  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  size  of  the  fHmily,  from  six  to  nine  inched 
in  diameter:  it  is  EUS|>enJeil  upon  a  triangular  ftanM 
over  the  lire,  or  plact-d  u{>on  a  trivrt  ovei  hot  cuaH ;  a 
small  linen  bng  or  cushion  filled  with  bogVlard  iJ 
lightly  rubbed  over  the  hot  platt;  or  griJdlo,  between  tkt 
baking  of  each  cake  and  the  spreading  of  the  buck- 
wheat batter.  These  cukes,  vrhcn  properly  prepand 
and  dressed,  are  far  mon-  light  and  spongy  than  any 
other  of  m  simple  a  preparation  in  the  whole  art  of 
cookery,  and  are  regarded  by  tlie  first  families  in  thofc 
countries  as  one  of  llie  grt;atest  luxuries  with  which  (hey 
can  treat  their  friends  during  the  continuance  of  win- 
ter; not  from  any  want  nf  what  in  other  respects  maj 
be  coostdered  as  European  luxuries,  there  being  at 
great  a  profusian  of  sach  dainties  in  that  countryf 
as  there  is  liberalify  in  its  inhabitanln  for  prescnliiig 
thetn  to  strangers,  and  othf-rwise  excrciaing  the  kindest 
offices  of  respect  and  hospitality. 

The  little  buck-wheat  sown   in  tliis  county  ia  chiefly 

by  gentlemen,  in  gmuli  spots  within  tbeir  woods  and 

plantations,  fot  their  pheasants.    A  few  initances  oc» 

curml 


npon  (be  Surrej,  of  bnc\-wI)eaL  lieing  t 
with  s  view  of  ploughing  it  nndcr  for  nianiir(>;  but  of 
its  more  valuable  use  fur  bread  corn,  or  in  llie  early 
itage  of  fattening  swine,  or  other  animals,  little  secma 
bnuwn,  or  at  least  pracliKcd,  in  any  part  of  ibeM 
united  kingdoms,  the  colonics  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Ca- 
qmIb  perkkpa  excepted. 


SECT.    IX.— TUBSrPS. 

Tuii  valuable  plant  seems  to  be  daily  gaining 
pound  among  the  most  respectable  farmers  and  best 
■grkaltural  characters  ■□  the  county.  Although  there 
■uybe,  and  annually  is,  a  large  extent  of  ground  ctjl> 
linited  with  this  plant,  upon  what,  strictly  speaking, 
hwrtgood  larnip  land,  because  it  will  seldom  ndmir 
'•'ttatnipB  being  fed  off  in  due  season  withont  injury 
l«  the  stock  or  land,  still  the  practice  upon  gooil  and 
*»ficicn(  grounds  is  so  far  increasing,  as  preatly  to  di- 
"■iahfa  one  of  the  most  formidable  evils  agriculture 
CSB  poisibly  be  liable  to,  that  of  not  having  a  sulfi- 
wncjr  of  food  to  carry  the  necessary  itock  of  the  oc- 
npttion,  witbont  incalculable  loss  and  difficulty, 
Qiroiigb  tbe  winter.  1| 

Experience  bos  grwhially  tanght  tbe  most  judiciou-t  J 

nwagement  of  the  different  sorts  of  turnips  at  present  j 

kBMn  in  this  county  :  this  has  greatly  contfibuled  to  I 

'oHn  the  solicitude  and  risk  that  must  ever  accom-  1 

[■nylhat  intem^nnm  which  must  ntcessatily  o<.-cur  | 

la  every  country  between  the  end  of  the  old  yenr's  snp-  A 

e;  coming  in  of  the  new.     It  may  also  be 
kat  botiever  sTerfe  tlie  groniid  miy  «em  lo 
a  second 
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a  second  sowing  of  tlie  same  sort  of  turnips^  where  fli 
first  have  missedi  still  a  change  of  seed,  bearing  a  ta 
riety  in  the  speciesi  will  be  less  liable  to  fail,  proTidc 
the  land  is  in  such  a  condition  as  ought  to  warrant  i 
bearing  a  crop  of  turnips  at  all. 

The  turnips  produced  upon  the  stronger  loams,  n* 
possessing  so  good  a  feeding  quality  as  those  grow 
upon  lighter  and  drier  soils,  Mill  not  be  suflScient 
discourage  their  culture,  until  we  become  acquaints 
with  a  better  substitute  for  the  purpose  tliej  are  d 
signed  to  answer.  The  profits  accruing  upon  the  stoc 
whilst  they  are  feeding  off 

The  early  Tankard  Turnip — Upon  such  land,  ec 
elusive  of  the  benefit  which  follows  from  their  teatli 
is  amply  suflicient  not  only  to  justify,  but  to  reoo« 
mend  the  practice,  in  every  other  part  of  Englaift 
This  turnip,  which  would  neither  stand  the  comoft^ 
winters  of  this  climate  upon  any  soil,  or  yield  nut: 
ment  for  weight  with  any  other  of  the  species,  pro^ 
an  admirable  preparation  for  wheat  upon  all  lane: 
whether  light  or  heavy,  provided  they  are  fed  off 
time  for  wheat  to  be  sown  by  the  middle  of  Novembtf 

The  Norfolk  While  Loafj  the  Green  and  Purp 
Rounds — Are  those  which  form  the  grand  supply  C 
carrying  the  stock  through  the  winter,  and  which  pri 
vision  may  be  again  most  advantageously  continue 
through  the  trying  months  of  March,  April,  and  pes 
haps  half  May,  by  recourse  to  the 

Ruta  Baga,  or  Swedish  7t/rntp— And  the  still  mov 
recently  introduced  Hungarian  turnip.  The  ezcfl 
lence  of  the  rata  baga  for  standing  the  winter,  ad 
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forming  (be  most  nutritioas  supply  of  green  food  ever 
known  in  this  country,  is  now  established  beyond  all 
Mch  of  question.  The  very  bottoms  of  these  turnipSi 
ewta  after  their  seed  is  perfected,  if  stowed  away  whea 
drjTi  and  in  an  equally  dry  place,  will  still  retain  such 
m  degree  of  consistence,  firmness,  and  juice,  as  to  ren* 
der'them  the  very  best  of  green  food  for  hogs,  until 
the  harvest  comes  in.    How  far  the 

JTohl  Rabi — Will  be  found  to  equal  in  excellence 
the  ruta  baga,  is  a  point  which  one  or  two  years  will 
MccBsarily  decide ;  but  so  far  as  the  specimen  exhi« 
bited  in  the  course  of  the  Survey,  and  to  this  late  pe- 
riod, will  enable  the  Surveyor  to  judge,  the  most  flat- 
tering expectations  may  reasonably  be  entertained  from 
^ ;  and  consequently  that  it  will  hereafter  rank  in  the 
wt  class  of  logumens,  as  also  for  the  purpose  of  feed- 
»ng  cattle. 

In  preparing  for  the  tankard,  and  other  common. 
turnips,  the  usual  practice  is,  to  give  the  first  earth 
*boQt  Candlemas ;  upon  this  earth  muckle  and  sheep- 
'^^,  that  is,  littering  the  sheep-fold  with  long  dung 
from  the  straw-yard,  and  penning  upon  it  about  half 
the  usual  quantity  of  sheep  per  acre  until  Midsummer, 
^  dung,  or  mining,  previous  to  the  lust  earth,  and 
.  ^0%  the  manured  land  thus  fresh   ploughed  in  every 

^y,  between  the  10th  and  95th  of  June.     The  same 

# 

^^nagcmcnt  is  pursued  in  the  culture  of  turnips  de- 
•*8ncd  for  late  or  winter  use,  with  this  difference  only 
^^  point  of  season,  that  the  later  turnips  may  be  kept 
^wiiig  through  all  July. 

It  is  customary  for  both  early  and  late  turnips  to  be 
l^oed  once,  and  sometimes' twice,  at  6i.  the  first  time, 
Mid'4j'.  ths  second,  per  acre.    These  turnips  are  some- 
nAXTS']  N  times 
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tifls^  harrowed  to  facilitate  tbe  operatiooB  of  botiiig  i 
ibavigh  tbiais  ney^r  done  with  a  yiew  of  iooqeoii^  ihti 
pladte  and  occasioaiog  them  to  apple.  The  iwpleMat 
Mrith  which  this  very  iicccflfiarj  operation  is  performed 
in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  and  in  those  seasons  when 
the  aatumnal  winds  have  not  been  thought  sufficiealAQi 
gire  tbe  necessary  fieedom  to  the  tmnip  rootsi  had 
already  been  described* 

Among  some  promising  crops  of  rata  baga,  broad- 
cast^  but  chiefly  on  three-feet  ridges,  drilled  two  rows 
upon  a  ridge,  those  of  Mr.  Fitzherbert,  of  Stubbingt 
ton-lodge,  in  the  Island  of  Portsca,  rank  tbe  highest 
in  general  excellence.  The  ground  for  these  tumipa 
was  prepared  by  a  winter-fallow,  dunged,  tbe  ridg^ca 
formed  upon  the  mainire  at  30  inches  a-part,  and  ia 
this  case  drilled  with  one  row  only  upon  the  top  of 
each  ridge,  about  the  middle  of  May.  Nearly  a  third 
part  of  tbe  same  field,  under  precisely  (he  same  cip* 
cumstances  as  to  tillage  and  manure,  a\  as  not  drilled 
until  the  10th  of  June,  and  here  the  crop  did  not  ap- 
pear so  promising  by  40^.  per  acre.  From  the  middle 
.  to  the  end  of  May,  but  even  earlier  if  possible,  these 
turnips  should  always  be  sown ;  they  arc  less  subject 
to  be  injured  by  the  fly,  and  in  addition  to  other  ex« 
cellencies,  that  of  being  less  liable  to  receive  a  &taL 
check  by  removal,  must  not  be  omitted.  Upon  exa* 
rainiug  the  rows  upon  the  ridges  .after  tbe  first  hoeing, 
a  sufficient  number  of  healthy  plants  may  always  bt 
obtained  to  malie  good  such  deficiencies  as  may  casu* 
ally  have  occurred  ;  and  thus  a  more  equal  and  regular 
crop  may  be  cultivated  at  a  vtry  moderate  proportioa 
of  expense  indeed. 

In  cultivating  tlie  Swede  broad-cast,  the  bottom  be* 
ing  much  less  prone  to  occupy  a  large  space,  and  their 

tops 


top!  being  generally  far  less  tuxiirUnt  than  many  of 
the  common  sort,  it  has  been  found  most  adyatitageous 
in  hocmg  I  hem,  to  leave  tbern  at  a  closer  distance,  say 
rix  inches  a-part.  Thi^se  nre  t^enenlly  looked  overs 
second  timei  chiefly  with  a  view  of  siii<r|ii)g  out  (he 
double  and  too  closely  set  pUnts  ;  anil  as  the  tops  of 
these  tuniips  very  generally  fade  afler  the  root  has  at- 
tained its  full  growlh,  it  is  then  curious  lo  observe  the 
regular  and  complete  pavement  of  turnips  (hat  remain 
—an  object  which  should  always  be  closely  kept  in 
view  in  conducting  this  branch  of  the  bruad-cast  tur- 
nip husbandry.  Previous  (o  the  lop  of  these,  as  well 
as  that  of  most  other  turnips,  falling  o(f  in  the  autamn 
of  the  year,  it  assumes  a  light  bluish  colour,  and  cor- 
responds with  that  appearance  which  in  Norfolk,  and 
in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom^  is  called  mildew,  and 
which  all  early  sown  turnips  that  have  grown  luxuri- 
antly to  perfection,  and  afterwards  become  exposed  to 
a  dry  spell  of  weather,  are  must  liable  to  be  afl^ected 
with.  These  symptoms  are  always  ri-garded  as  a  cer- 
tain forerunner  to  the  turnips  loosing  (lieir  tops,  and 
with  a  consequent  injury  not  only  lo  the  crop,  but  to 
the  ground  on  which  it  grew,  it  buing  always  observed, 
that  Httle  or  no  exhaustion  is  occasioned  lo  the  ground 
by  the  production  of  (he  bulb,  but  when  the  boltuni 
puts  forth  its  second,  or  seed  top,  it  is  Ibeii  otdy  that 
the  ground  begins  to  sufl'er  any  material  exhaustion,  a 
gradual  increase  of  which  goes  on  upon  all  lands  until 
the  seed  of  the  turnips  is  perfected.  It  would,  there- 
fore, be  desirable  (though  in  (he  case  of  the  Swede, 
and  perhaps  some  others,  tlitficiilt  to  accomplish),  that 
all  turnips  liable  to  drop  their  tirsl  tops  in  the  autumn, 
should  be  cultivated  for  early  use,  and  coiitnnied  be- 
fbte  Christmaa. 
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III  almost  every  instance  where  the  kohl  xabi  has 
preBeatcd  to  view  within  the  limits  of  this  Survey,  the 
phmts  have  been  raised  in  a  seed-bed^  and  in- some 
cases,  wilh  liUie  care,  even  upon  a  headland  in  the. 
same  field  in  which  Ih^y  ivece  afterwards  transplanted*. 
The  ridges  upon  which  they' have  been  observed  grow- 
iii|^,  are  those  of  SO  inches,  or  three  feet  from  ridge  to 
ridge,  upon  the  tops  of  which,  the  kohl  rabi  hsis  been; 
s€t  ill  single  rows,  and  at  the  average  distance  of  about 
15  inches  a«part.  In  one  instance  only,  the  kohl  rabi  was. 
sown  broad-cast  witli  otl^er  turnips  ;  the  soil  of  a  light 
and  sandy  nature ;  and  here  caudonr  must  allow,'  that, 
a  most  astonishing  diiTereiice  was  observable  in  iavQur- 
of  the  kohl  rabi,  every  plant  of  which  was  growing 
strong  and  luxuriant;  whilst  the  common  turnip,  sowa 
at  the  same  time,  possessed  scarcely  vigour  sufficient  tt^ 
lesist  the  ordinary  depredations  of  (he  ily. 

So  extremely  sanguine  (and  perhaps  with  good  rea«* 
son)  are  some  gentlemen,  on  the  superior  excellence  o£ 
this  plant,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  circumstance  unfa  vour« 
able  in  the  culture  of  turnips  in  general,  that  this  plant*; 
is  not  stated  to  be  provided  with  the  means  of  controuling« ' 
(Imprimis)  it  is  stated  to  flourish  and  come  to  a  very 
high  perfection,  that  is,  the  average  weight  of  the  crop^ 
topped  and  tailed,  or  the  mere  bulb  onlj/^  lib.  per 
plant ;  ajid  this  upon  all  sorts  of  land,  whether  stitT 
or  tender,  mild  or  sour,  wet  or  dry,  and  even  without^ 
though  unquestionably  better  with  manure.  It  is  in  a 
slight  degree  only,  if  at  all  subject  to  injury  from  the 
fly^  and  will  flourish  equally  in  a  dry  as  in  a  tnoist 
sca6>on.  The  crown  of  the  pLint  constantly  expand' 
ijig,  throws  the  former  leaves  on  the  sides  of  the  bulbf 
^hen  after  performing  their  appointed  functions,  they 
fall  rcgubrly  olF,  anil  as  no  exhaubtion  of  the  root,  or  of 
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tlie  ginoiiiid  in  vbich  it  is  planted,  seems  neeessarj  to 
support  a  large  and  temporary  top,  the  energies  of  ttie 
plant  seems  chiefly  confined  to  the  enlarglnnent  of  the 
bottom,  iivhich  is  round,  smooth,  and  handsome,  of  a 
or  purple  colour,  formed  above  the'surface,  and 
metimes  sastaiued  by  a  bunch  of  latcrab,  hot  more 
gcnenXly  ^iih  a  clean,  thin,  tip-root.  The  sul)stance 
of  the  bulb  is  equally  firm  with  the  pith  of  a  cabbage 
■thlk,  or  the  bottom  of  the  Swi^e,  and  so  far  as  a  judg- 
BKnt  can  be  formed  by  the  human  palate,  it  possesses 
It  lai^ger  snpply  of  the  saccharine  principle  than  any 
plant  of  the  turnip  species  we  are  at  present  acquainted 
«ith. 

The  seeds  of  this  plant  should  not  be  sown  later  than 

the  middle  of  April,' transplanted  afterwards  upon  two* 

Inrrow  ridges'^  dunged  in  the  btdinary  way  for  turnips 

before  the  middle  of  July,  set  out  in  single  rows  upon 

^  ridges,  and  at  the  distance  on  the  line  of  the  ridge 

of  about  15  inches  a-part.    The  labour  and  ezjieose 

tttendant  in  transplanting,  is  amply  compensated  by 

^  certainty  of  a  crop,  and  the  little  hand-dressing 

^kcy  will  aflerwards  require,  beyond  what  may  very 

Mdily  be  performed  with  the  horse-hoe.     Perhaps 

fiom  the  length  of  time  the  Swede  is  growing,  and  tlie 

*k>w  prepress  it  makes  in  its  early  stage,  this  manage* 

latent  will,  upon  tbe  long  run,  be  ibuud  the  most  pre- 

^ble  even  for  that  crop*  and  to  the  rootle  now  most 

C^aemlly  practised,  of  drilling  two  roMrs  upon  a  three- 

"feet  ridge.     In  both  cases  time  and  experience  will 

-PVOYe  the  best  guide ;  our  good  fortune  is  highly  ma* 

BifesUd  in  the  present  day,  in  becoming  acqnainited 

irith  these  valuable '  plants ;  their  own  excellence  will 

pOTe  their  best  passport  to  futurity,  when  there  is  no 

^0*^  but  their  culture  will  be  carried  to  the  highest 
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pcrfecfion  wbich  Ibc  sp(x:ies  are  capable  of  being 
brouglit  (o,  upon  the  (lilTiTent  soils,  and  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  climate  of  Ibis  country. 


SECT.  X. — COLESEED  OR  RAPES, 

Bv  which  latter  name  ihis  plant  is  most  generaHy 

known  in  this  county.     This  fans  biren  already  elated 

as  a  plant  occasionally  cnllivateil  for  sheep  food  only, 

and  under  circumsl'inces  where  there  would  have  bcca 

but  little  chance  of  obtaining  a  ciop  of  turnips.     It  1» 

I  •  commonly  sown   irpon  the  firsr  earth  from  a  former 

[  stubble,  unless  upon  the  thin  hazel  and  chalk  rubblea  t 

>  it  is  admitted  as  a  part  of  the  seed   with  lurniiw,  Id 

I  afford  some  resource  for  green  fooil,  should  the  turnip! 

I  fail.     Coleseed  may,  and  is  sown,  fnim  the  miildle  of 

May  until  the  end  of  July,  always  broad-cast,  from 

one  tu  four  quarts  per  acre,  and  harrowed   in.     It  u 

folded  off  with  sheep  the  latter  end  of  summer,  and 

ihe  ground  either  sown  with  whea*.,  or  from  tbe  drcs(> 

ing  procured  by  a  second  feeding  of  the  sprouts  in  (he 

months  of  February,  March,  and  early  in   April,  ttui 

land  is  sown  with  spring  com,  or  again  carried  forward 

for  early  turnips,  to  be  fed  off  and  succeeded  by  wheat. 

Under  all  these  viens,  coleseed  is  sown  upon  the  thia 

deteriorated  lands  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  county  i 

it  i>  admitted  to  be  a  bardy  useful  plant  for  these  pui^ 

poses.   There  is,  however,  but  Htllc  land  in  tbe  coanly, 

at  least  under  present  cultivation,  that  would  jusliff 

tbe  culture  of  coleseed  upon  it  witb  a  view  to  a  crop. 
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SECT.  XI.— -CABBAGES^ 

Arb  but  feldom  cultivated  in  this  oountj  for  the 
jNurpoie  of  feeding  cattle.  Asa  vegetable  for  supply- 
JBg  the  large  towns,  and  the  shipping  resorting  to  the 
mithem  coasts  of  this  county,  they  are  perhaps  no 
.vbcie  more  generally  attendeil  to  than  in  almost  every 
vbiation  where  there  is  a  suitable  demand  for  them,  and 
^t  a  quantity  of  town-dung  can  be  conveniently  pro- 
ofed. Their  culture  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  county 
b-chiefly  with  a  view  to  a  supply  for  the  hospitals,  the 
Airtsmouth  and  Gosport  markets,  and  the  vast  quali- 
fy of  shipping  constantly  at  rendezvous  between  Si» 
Helen's  and  the  Needles.  In  the  more  northern  parts  of 
^  country  they  are  cultivated  chiefly  for  kitchen  use, 
pivl  for  a  supply  to  the  larger  towns. 
,  A  few  small  patches  of  the  drumhead^  or  Aberdeen 
f^i^  vere  noticed  on  the  Survey,  as  evidently  desi(|pned 
^  feeding  cattle:  the  inr^ular,  uneven,  and  generally 
different  appearance  which  they  made,  bespoke  a  de- 
^^  either  in  their  culture,  or  that  the  attempt  was  ra- 
dically wrong.  On  every  case  the  Surveyor  bad  an  op* 
P^onity  of  extending  his  enquiries  on  thb  subject,  no 
''^rmediate  transplanting  had  taken  place,  or  naoes- 
^^^  training  in  the  nursery  between  the  seed-bed  and 
^  field ;  and  which,  as  stated  by  the  Surveyor  in  his 
^^'^Der  Report  on  this  subject  (vide  Essex  Survey,  page 
^^3,  will  in  a  great  measure  account  for  the  failure  of 
^JUU  cabb^  crop,  particularly  after  a  dry  sum- 
"^^9  be  the  ezpeaae  of  inanure  and  previous  iHliq^t 
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I  Thousand  Leaved. — Some  specimens  of  thk  plant 
were  observed  growing  very  luxuriantly  on  a  naturally 
poor  soil,  but  wbiob  had  been  manured  in  the  ordinary 
way  for  tuniips.    They  were  sown  upon  the  headland, 
and  planted  out  at  the  same  time,  and  in  like  manmr 
with  the  kohl  rabi ;  but  unless  this  plant  can  be  cuUt* 
vated  to  a  greater  advantage  as  a  substitute  for  rape  or 
cole-seed,  and  that  in  like  manner  it  will  bear  cropping 
repeatedly  by  sheep,  and  again  set  forth  fresh  sprottta^ 
leaves,  and  succours,  it  does  not  come  within  the  Timr 
of  the  Surveyor,  as  a  plant  likely  to  prove  any  ^reaft 
acquisition  to  the  agriculture  of  this  county.     Tbe  la« 
'bour  of  repeatedly  stripping  the  plant  by  band,  miiBt 
o>perate  as  a  powerful  objection  to  its  culture  on  a  large 
BcalCf 


Neither  Carrots y  Parsnips^  or  Beets ^  are  Cultivated 
otherwise  than  in  gardens,  for  kitchen^  use.  The  islands 
of  Jersey  and  Guernsey,  appiirlenant  to  this  county, 
would  funiisli  some  interesting  details  on  the  culture  of 
parsnips ;  but  this  informal  ion  n<ust  be  suspended  until 
that  happy  epoch  once  more  returns  to  bless  the  inha* 
bitants  of  this  empire  with  tranquillity  and  peace. 
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BECT.   XII.— F0TAT0£8. 


•  This  important  root  is  judiciously  attended  to  in  a 
greati'r  ut  less  degree  throughout  the  county,  and  fyt 
buman  foodalaiost  exclusively.  The  general  practice  i0 
to  cultivate  them  in  rows  from  eighteen  to  twenty -seveia 

inched 
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inches  a*part.  Grass  potatoes,  or  those  cultivatrd  upon 
old  lay  ground  in  beds,  and  in  the  manner  practised  in 
Indand,  are  by  no  means  uncommon. 

Potatoes  are  planted  under  various  circumstances  of 
preparation  as  to  precedin^^  crops  :  the  practice,  bow- 
ever,  most .  prc'neraily  pursued,  is  to  winter-fallow  a 
fiMrnier  stubble,  and  after  it  is  got  as  clean  as  the  means^ 
fliM  season,  or  the  activity  of  the  occupier  will  admit 
of ,  tfie  whole  surface  to  be  planted  receives  a  full  dress- 
iBf^  of  manure,  chiefly  consisting  of  town,  farm-jrardy 
Uid  stable-dung.     This  being  spread  in  such  propor- 
tions over  the  field  as  the  particular  circumstances  of 
its  different  parts  may  require,  a  turnwrest,  or  one-way 
Arrow  plough  describes  the  first  furrow  on  tiie  side  of 
titt  field  upon  which  the  planting  is  intended  to  be  be- 
SUi.  T  his  done,  the  dung  of  the  two  or  three  next  slices 
tt raked  into  the  farrow,  and  thepotatoe  sets  previously 
Pnpared  are  placed  upon  it  at  the  common  distance  of 
^m  ten  inches  to  a  foot  a-part.    The  plough  is  drawn 
rF  t^o  horses  at  length,  walking  close  along  the  last 
ploughed  furrow,  but  on  the  unploughrd  ground  :  at 
^  end  of  the  work  it  is  alternately  cast  so  much  from 
^  line  of  draught  towards  the  last  ploughed  furrow^ 
^^o  admit  a  clean  and  even  slice  to  be  taken  up,  and 
^kelmed  upon  the  dung  and  potatoc  sets  previously 
^Posited  in  the  furrow.     I'wo  or  llirce  slices  arc  thus 
ploughed  without  sets,  and  thus,  at  the  will  of  the 
^tivator  the  field  is  planted  every  second,  third,  or 
fourth  furrow,  and  consequently  in  rows  with  corres- 
ponding intervals. 

Xhe  early  potatoes  are  usually  planted  every  other 
wrow,  the  sets  seldom  placed  wider  than  six  inches 
^part,  and  with  a  ha  less  portion  of  manure  than  is 

commonly 


commonly  dccmcil   nccnwary  for  sustaining  the  btcr 
and  mure  important  crops. 

W'lien  the  young  plaat*'  of  either  sort  sufficiently 
xoark  the  lines,  the  intervals  are  borsu-liord,  and  the 
rows  band-hoed  and  wed.  Tbchc  operations  peiionned, 
and  the  potatoes  (tvo  or  three  inches  high,  (he  hoeb^ 
fore  used  receires  a  double  breast  ol"  iron,  and  witli 
ivhich  the  early  potatoes  arc  first  and  lust  moulded. 
This  operation  is  repealed  ii|H>n  (he  late  potatoes  by 
a  farther  expansion  of  the  iron  breast,  as  also  ai^er  botb 
operations,  with  lookirjg  over,  drawing,  or  ciitlin^ 
out  such  weeds  as  would  be  likely  to  prore  hurtful  to 
the  crop,  and  righting  such  plants  as  might  be  liable 
to  injury  from  clods  falling  upon  them,  completes  id 
both  cases  tbe  moulding  and  tillage  culture  of  lb«ie 
crops.  A  slronger  dmible-brrastcd  plough  is  employed 
for  taking  up  the  potatoes.  This  is  usL'd  wilbuut  a 
coulter,  and  aflcr  the  potafoe  vines  are  drawiij  tbe 
plough  is  held  in  the  middle  of  the  row,  and  which 
with  one  man  and  a  good  strong  pair  of  horses,  wid 
employ  thirty  women  and  children  to  clear  after  it : 
with  this  force  nnd  the  necessary  eonveniencr  of  cart* 
horses,  and  otiier  altendanls  fur  carting,  potatoes  may 
be  plooglml  lip,  gathered,  and  secured  in  a  cellar, 
under  a  burn  floor,  or  other  convenirnt  building  pre* 
pared  to  receive  them,  from  cighttvn  to  twenty  tons 
cnch  day.  The  produce  of  (he  early  potatoes  may  be 
taken  from  seven  to  eight  tiHis;  of  the  later  sort,  fit  ftv 
the  table,  but  rejecting  the  ox,  or  rather  ignoble  und 
all  tlie  ci>ar.<^r  kinds,  from  eleven  l»  twelve  tons  per 
acre.  The  expense  of  cultivating  the  into  crops,  and 
from  which  a  proportionate  allowance  must  be  made  for 
ihose  that  are  planted  early,  may  be  stated  «■  fcJlowt  i 
Upon 
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Upon  lands  nstiallj  nppropriiifeJ  to  this  use  in  those 
ptrte  of  the  country  as  are  onvenient  for  obtaining 
■ftndve  and  transporting  the  produce  to  market. 

The  Crop  Dr. 

To  Hent,  ...^..^.............^ ^.......  £.300 

Thatct,  .^......- ........ ...••....•.  0  12  0 

tithe,  M ;  0  10  0 

Tiro  ploughing^  in  preparation,  at  12s.')  140 

cc&cn  earin,   •...••.«••..«••..•••.•.. ..«..........m.....  j 

mtrowing  and  cleansing,    ....•••mm........ 0  10  0 

First  cost,  carriage,  and  spreading  often  ^  in  a  /> 

^raggon  loads  of  dung,  at  20s.  each,  ••  S 

Bsbtcwt.  of  seed,  at  4«.  percwt. 1  13  0 

Cutting  sets, 0  4  0 

lAst  ploughing  or  seed  earth,' ^m.  0  8  0 

Three  women  at  Sd.  each,  for  droppng  sets,  0  2  0 

Bnsb-harrowing, 0  16 

Bc^rse-hocing, 0  2  6 

Band-hoeing, 0  4  0 

Twice  moulding  or  hilling  up, 0  5  0 

Band-hoeing,  weeding,  and  righting  the  >  0  2  6 

plants, S 

Gathering  and  securing  in  stores,  •......•...«.•....  3  5  0 

Total  expenses  per  acre,  .i.......M.£.21    2    6 

Per  Contra  Cr. 
^y   Hi  tons  of  merchantable  potatoes 

(averaging  1611b.   for   each   ^^^^^^f£,oA  in    a 

perch),  worth  at  the  stores  upon  an 

Average,  60  lb.  per  ton,  equals  ......»•• 

^J^  Talne  of  potatoe  tops  for  manure,  .......m...    10    0 

Total  yaluc  of  crop,  £.35  10    0 


SECT.    XIV. KAT-GKASS  AN'D  TREFOIL. 

The  culture  of  ray-^n^ss  and  trefoil  is  generally 
same:  they  commonly  fi;row  in  various  proportiiMS 
are  mown  and  are  thrashed  together  ;  with  these 
oils  mixtores,  from  a  bushel  and  an  h;\lf  to  two  bosh^Ss 
are  sown  the  common  broad,  and   the  white  D«t 
clover,  41b.  of  the  former  and  3  lb.  of  the  hitter 
acre,  and  generally  with  a  view  of  laying  two^ 
or  a  longer  term  of  years.     These  seeds,  like  that 
the  clean  broad  clover,  are  chiefly  sown  with  oala 
barley,  and  under  similar  circumstances,   are 
bighly  dunged,  or  receive  a  top-dressing  in  the 
of  the  year.     Their  first  shoot  is  in  like  manner 
tnred  by  the  ewes  and  Iambs,  after  which,  that  part  c^f 
the  crop  designed  for  mowing  is  shut  up  about  themi<S« 
die  of  May,  and  is  generally  considered  to  yield  abcMS-t 
28cwt.  of  dry  hay  per  acre. 

The  number  of  bushels  of  ray -grass  and  trefoil,  tl»* 
latter  in  its  unmillM  state,  varies  so  much  from  soil  an ^ 
season,  that  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  state  wi^-^ 
any  degree  of  certainty,   what  may  be  thef  avei 
amount  per  acre  ;  suffice  it  therefore  to  say,  that 
the  farmer  has  beaten  out  as  much  as  he  may  have  o-^** 
casion  for  his  own  use,   or  may  be  required  by   1^^^ 
neighbours,   the  thrashing  ceases,   and   the   whole         }^ 
carefully  stacked  up  for  foddering  the  sheep  and  st^^*"*^ 
cattle  the  following  winter.    The  crops  most  commor^   v 
succeeding  these  seeds,  are  white  or  grey  pease,  so  *^^'" 
upon  a  stale  furrow  ;  sometimes,  but  very  rarely  beatir""^**' 
oats  upon   the  flag  earth,  or  the  ground  receive^      * 
long  or  short  fallow  for  wheat,  or  is  prepared  for  ea-JC^'/ 
or  late  turnips. 
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SECT.   XV.— <SAINPOIN. 

rery  excellent  grass  is  cnltivated  with  uni- 

ecest  on  all  soib  having  an  ander-stratum  of 

'  b  tometimes  sown  apon  land  of  a  thin  gni« 

mty  and  lying  upon  a  deep  bed  of  dry  pebbly 

Hrt  here  it  does  not  seem  to  flourish  as  well  as 

thin  dry  chalky  downs,  for  which  it  seems 

tfeularly  adapted,  and  where  it  is  generally 

oontinne  a  fait  mowing  plant  for  18  or  15^ 

le  quantity  of  unholled  sainfoin  required  for 

II  acre  is  six  btishcls.     This  should  always  be 

m  ft  clean  tilth  broad-cast,  and  harrowed  in 

or  barley. 

plant,  even  in  the  most  favourable  situations, 
pt  to  be  thin  and  feeble  the  first  year,  about 
ids  of  clean  milled  trefoil  is  sown  with  the 
per  acre.  These  are  commonly  left  to  stand 
ummer  for  seed,  and  as  a  means  of  strength* 
d  thickening  the  young  phint  of  sainfoin  by 
B  shelled  out  in  making  and  saving  the  seed* 
s  is  thrashed  together,  and  afterwards  sepa- 
Lb  proper  sieves,  when  in  some  instances  the 
as  been  known  to  yield  SO,  and  the  sainfoin 
bof  unhulied  seed  per  acre, 
ainfoin  is  not  supposed  to  be  in  full  plant 
?  third  or  fourth  ye«ir,  when,  in  order  to  pre- 
annual  vigour,  it  is  commonly  assisted  in  the 
HT  February  or  Marph,  with  a  top-dressing  of 
turf^ashes,  applied  in  the  proportions  with 
er  as  before  mentioned ;  and  whicli  expense, 
the  most  elevated  parts  of  the  country,  not 
g  90s.  per  acre,'  is  always  found  to  answer  ex- 
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trcracly  wi:ll.  The  average  provUiCf  during  ti  period  of 
ecvcn  or  eight  successive  mowings,  may  from  this 
statement  be  fairly  talimaled  lU  Sjcwt.  of  dry  haj-  per 
acre. 

This  grass,  tiiiless  when  reserved  for  seed,  is  iilways  . 
iDOWii  brfsre  the  plant  has  acquired  ils  full  bloisom;  . 
when  siiQiciciitly  wilherod  on  one  &idc,  the  swartli  u> 
turned ;  aitd  that  also  receiving  a  suHicierit  drying, 
the  whole  is  gathered  into  heaps  conveiiieiKly  disposed 
through  the  lield,  for  loailing  upon  (he  waggons,  by 
which  it  is  carried  to  Ihe  rick,  placed  in  some  appro- 
priate situation  for  foddering  the  sbeep-slock  during  the 
eusuing  winter,  in  lambing  time,  nod  until  the  flocks 
can  be  exclusively  maintained  upon  the  forward  grasKi ; 
always  talking  care  to  use  the  llirashed  hay  first,  witli 
turnips  or  any  other  green  food,  and  (o  reserve  all  the 
ricliest  and  best  fodder  for  ihe  period  which  is  geae> 
rally  tlic  most  pinching,  viz.  afier  the  lanibs  become 
a  gooil  deal  grown,  and  just  before  the  new  grusacs 
come  in. 

This  hay  should  never  be  so  far  dried  »b  (o  become 
exhannled  of  its  sup  before  it  is  put  together:  ils  an- 
dergo'ng  u  good  full  heat  in  the  slack,  seems  porticu- 
tirly  necessary   for  Ihe  purpose  of  maturing  ils  juices 
into  that  saccharine   principle  which  gives  lo  it  itt 
best  mid  most  nutritious  quality.     This  poini  nttainfd, 
wtinfuin  will  preserve  nearly  as  good  a  kwping  qoality 
as  that  iif  qny  other  liay,  but  othenviM;  it  will  became 
linnh  ntid  sticky,  nhen   such  parts  will   be   refiiitn), 
cvrn  by  hungry  store  cattle,  for  l!ic  softer  aud  mure    ■» 
invitinj;  quatilii-s  possessed  by  well  got  twirley  Urtivr.     - 
lis  afliT-grasB-i!.  held  in  high  cslii.iation  for  the  par-    -- 
pose  of  Kcniiing  lainlis,  and  into  which  they  are  gene-    .■ 
filly    put   ubont  llie  end  of  Aiigmt  or   beginning  oT  - 
S-'plerober  ; 
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^iepltmb^T ;  by  this  time  it  is  so  well  grown  as  to  be 
oat  b(  (lie  reach  of  any  injury  it  mi(|^ht  otherwise  be 
fffbjected  to  from  the  close  feeding  of  sheep. 

The  n<ost  common  mode  of  breaking  up  the  old 
ninfoin-lays  is  to  half  plough  or  rafter  them  as  shat- 
low  as  possible  about  Candlemas :  in  this  state  the 
Unmnd  lies  for  about  a  month,  when  taking  the  ad« 
TiiDtage  of  a  dry  spell,  the  rafters  are  dragged  and 
CfOflB*harrowed,  when  the  balks  of  whole  ground  left 
ti)r  raftering  are  taken  up  by  the  breast-plough. 
after  laying  for  some  time,  are  tor(ur(*d  with 
drags  and  harrows,  and  afterwards  collected  into 
i^|»,  and  burnt.  The  breast-ploughing,  collecting, 
Md  borning  the  green  sward,  will  dost  from  155.  to 
'w.  per  acre.  The  for^ier  surface  thus  destroyed, 
^ObA  the  ashes  spread,  the  field  is  readily  reduced  to 
^>iy  state  of  subsequent  tillage  for  turnips  or  lor  wheat; 
'Ml  when  sufficiently  in  time,  the  early  tankard-turnip 
^  fittt  cultivated,  fed  oflT^  and  the  ground  sown  with 
^hcai  as  early  as  possible. 

*When  the  whole  of  the  snrTace  of  these  old  sainfoin- 
^3^  is  clean  breast-ploughed,  the  expense  is  seldom 
"^>a  than  405.  per  acre;  in  both  cases,  however,  if 
^heat  immediately  follow,  it  is  extremely  liable  to 
^jury  from  the  wire-worm  i  the  most  effectual  remedy 
^S^inst  which,  is  to  open  them  immediately  after 
^beat^sowing  with  a  neat  rafter,  to  let  the  ground  lay 
^  that  state  till  about  the  middle  of  March,  when  the 
'''^'^'Wrs  should  be  cross-harrowed,  and'torn  to,  pieces  as 
^^ch  as  possible,  and  afterwards  cross-ploughed  as 
^lU  as  possible,  so  as  to  plough  clean.  This  should 
^'Wrwards,  about  the  middle  of  May,  be  again  worked 
'^■th  the  drags  and  harrows^  for  the  destruction  of 
^^    green   sward>   and   closely   sheep-folded   about 


one  lifad  to  a  square  ynrii,  sown  wilb  eaily  or  ,1 
turnips,  bulli  cloaly  penned  off,  am!  cilln-r succewled 
with  wliral  or  bpririg  corn.  Tlif  lallcr  hoyvuvcr  nhuuld 
nlua^'s  Lie  iiriTernil,  on  acLuunt  of  the  ajdiliwial 
kncailitig  anil  poaching  (o  wliii:b  ll)e  groujid  uunld  be 
siibjecled  during  winter,  beyond  what  it  nii^il  be 
liable  10,  bhuuld  the  lurnipa  be  fed  uff  for  wheal  io 
the  fall  of  the  >ear. 

U  has  been  frequcnily  observed,  that  all  such  old 
aainfoiii  grounds  should  be  ke|)t  under  a  cuuveilibie 
cDU[sc  ul*  hij:ibaudry  fur  16  or  '20  years;  before  ibe  ex* 
pifjitiun  t>r»nch  time,  {xpericiice  shows  that  it  would 
ntil  be  prudent  or  advisable  to  cultivate  sainfoin  at 
>uth  lundfi  ;  it  must  however  be  Db&ervcd,  (hat  although 
thi»  plant  flourishes,  a»(t  is  by  far  ihe  most  snilable  fat 
u  thin  chalky  fioil  (und  certaiidy  where  nothing  of  Ih^ 
same  Vii!)ie  could  be  oUained  nl  su  easy  a  price))  still 
:i  ticep  red  or  prey  chisselly  luam  upon  a  culcareout 
twltom,  would  (tot  only  produce  a  far  greater  luxu- 
ri.iijcc  in  Ihe  growth  of  sainfoin,  but  would  continue  it 
in  perfection  a  grratrr  length  of  time,  than  can  reason- 
ably be  expected  upon  (he  thin  liglit  lands,  and  wlierr 
ut  this  time  it  is  so  generally  cuUivated. 


SECT.    XM. — LCCEHN, 


The  tnlnc  of  tliis  crop  is  jnsdy  growing  intoeitJr 
n.nlii>ii  vherever  a  prop-r  trial  has  been  made  of  it; 
niih  nainfuin,  it  favours  a  sound  dry  bottom,  und  like 
that  plant  abo,  greatly  prefers  a  calcareous  to  a  stU* 
Ccous  siibstmtum.  Although  tl-etc  can  be  no  cjiiesliou 
but  that  the  growth  of  iWn  |-lautiiiay  be  much  pro- 
iculed 
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noted  bjT  enriching  dressings  of  mannre  Applied  to  the 

top*nioald)  yet  the  agnizing  depth  to  which  it  sends 

kt  roots^.  through  a  compact  and  almost  solid  body  of 

chalk,  and  the  luxuriance  with  which  it  grows  during 

a  dry  spell  of  weather,  and  when  most  other  vegetables 

teooioe  stunted  in  their  growth  and  nearly  lifeless,  for 

y^Ukt  of  moisture,  evinces  that  much  of  the  nourish- 

Bent  of  this  plant  is  taken  in  by  its  stems  and  leaves, 

daring  the  prevalence  of  the  dews  and  in  the  night  sea<« 

Miy  or  that  it  is  transmitted  from  below  by  the  extra- 

Miliary  length  of  its  tap-root,  and  which  pcncfratca 

to  a  depth  absolutely  incredible  to  those  unacquainted 

Wilh  the  nature  of  the  plant. 

'   The  culture  of  this  truly  important  vegetable,  when 

*rfet  introduced  to  the  knowledge  of  our  agricultural 

CtMitlemen  in  this  island,  was  chiefly  performed  in  rows 

^drills,  and  for  the  obvious  purpose  of  keeping  the 

^*^  clean,  and  free  from  trum|)ery :  late  experience 

however  shows,    that   like  sainfoin    or  broad  clover, 

^  maybe  cultivated  broad-cast,  and  to  an  almost  in« 

^^culttble  advantage.     The  points  most  essential  to 

attend  to  upon  this,  as  well  as  on  every  other  occasion 

'^licre  land  is  preparing  to  lie  at  rest  for  many  years 

C<aiid  where  a  previous  draining  is   not  required),  is  to 

assured  that  the  land  is  in  tolerable  condition  with 

to  heart,  or  the  power  of  sustaining  a  good  fair 

p,^  and  that  it  is  completely  cleansed  of  all  root  and 

weeds.     These  considerations  attended  to,  barley 

oats  are  sown  broad-cast,  and  the  luccrn  seed   i$ 

wn  at  the  same  time  about  16  lb.  per  acre,  and  with 

spring  com  harrowed  in  togiatbcr. 
The  cultivator  of  luccrn  must  not  be  discouraged 
fh    the  languid  appearance  of  his  crop   for   the 
Qi  perhapa  second  year.    The  third  year  will 

o  2  generally 


gcneraUy  remove  all  his  rtpprt'lienNtunk,  b^  bW  o 
in^  fruni  llie  n^peiitcxl  cutliiig  which  tbr  yoii>i^  plant 
lias  nlrcndy  iintler^oiie,  thai  a  cltise,  strong,  and  aiii« 
form  stuck  occupies  tlic  wliule  siirliictr  ui  tlie  Gdd. 
Aftfr  a  wiiili',  ^rass  will  lioivcrcrolilain  I'oulinjt  araoog 
the  lucern,  itnd  l)cgiti  la  spread  lu  the  annoyance  sitd 
exclusion  of  the  plant.  Whenever  this  takes  place,  asi»* 
pie  anil  ea&y  rcm^y  is  at  hand,  by  Ecarifying  aod  bar- 
rowing  the  sorfarc,  even  so  far  as  to  give  it  tbeappear- 
ance  of  a  fulbw  field  ;  an  operation  that  should  always 
be  performed  as  soon  as  the  ground  gels  dry  and  seltlecl 
in  the  spring  of  the  year,  and  before  Tegctutlon  conneB 
on  upon  Ihc  lucern.  This  torturing  of  the  surface,  car- 
lied  so  far  as  to  complete  the  Bcveriiig  of  all  the  rubbish 
from  the  soil,  the  weeds  should  (hen  be  collected  int* 
rofVit  purposely  dropped  in  such  order  by  the  harrows, 
and  al'terwiirdi  miule  good  by  ral^in^,  and  carrlully  col* 
lecling  every  joint  of  couchj  or  other  trumpery  together, 
heaped,  and  carted  from  ulT  the  fich),  and  the  whobt 
carefully  examined  bnd  by  Innil  afterwards,  by  wo* 
men  supplied  with  a  broken  knife,  or  somo  sort  of 
hand'Spud  to  lake  up  all  Eiich  root-weeds  as  may  s(tU 
have  hold  iu  the  ground,  or  may  lay  upon  the  surfaor. 
The  lield  thus  cleansed,  a  common  dressing  of  peM>' 
ni^het  may  be  applieil,  and  the  ^'riKind  afterwards 
rolled  down  and  left  fn-e  from  any  tntcrruplien  lotbf 
scythe  for  (he  emining  suramrr.  '■    ■>  ■   ' 

The  ell'ect  of  (bis  treatment  on  an  established  pitot 
of  lucern,  will  be  very  dilTerent  from  what  will  be 
conceived  by  those  unnrquainlcd  with  itsnnlure;  t(iQ< 
more  lliul  the  crown  of  tliie  plant  is  lacerated  mid  di- 
vided,  the  greater  diiposilion  K  hat  lo  stool  and  liHow 
forth  in  additional  ^'ms  and  suoconrH,  aH  of  wbicfa' 
Iwing  finally  connected  with  ll»e  lup-rmit^  tirctive  le^ 
teuanco 
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ihim'  below;   st  tbD  nme'  ihhi  ihenr  sonnet 

ai  aoiiuibnieMl  to  Ihns  niolliplird  by  absorption  at  the 

\9  and  hence  thane  is  pnidticed,  not  only  an  in- 

of  plant,  but  a  Iniuiriance  in  the  general  growth 

^'i^CjCffop,  thai  ia  traly  astonishing; 

■  .'lit  Jias  not  been  unusaalon  these  occasions,  when  the 

HCsaaaKiea.  Jiare  been  so  wide  as  to  demand  a  particu* 

Iv) '  wsttoitien  after  scarifying,  to  strew  a  little  fresh 

MdL.  maaoh  places,  the  palrerixed  state  of  the  surface 

Wag  such,  as  to  ensure  their  striking  and  growing 

weiL     Occasional  dressings  of  &rm«yard  and 

lung  should  also  be  applied  upon  the  lucern 

^kttitig  the  winter  season,  bnt  the  number  of  weed  seeds 

PiickaUjr  contained  in  such  nianores,  nmst  forbid  their 

^PpUcation  on  the  fresh  scarified  surface,  for  the  same 

^'Maon  that  tt  is  found  favourable  to  the  propagation 

^thc  jeang  luocm  upon  the  vacant  places. 

'  Tlwre  are  many  gentlemen  who  attend  to  the  culture 

^  Utia  plant,  but  chiefly  on  a  small  scale,  in  drills  or 

'^^vva*    Among  the  broad-cast,  and   more  important 

^^IttvatoiB  of  this  most  valuable  grass,  Mr^  Stares,  ef 

'^^veliam,  may  be  stated  to  take  the  lead.     This  gen« 

^^nan*  scarifies  annually  upon  the  established  plants, 

*^d  obtains  the  most  abundant  crops  that  can  well  be 

^^a^ned.     This  plant  is  remarkably  close,  clean,  and 

^^<^  :  it  is  generally  mown  throe  times,  and  each  crop 

^^^^ verted  into  bay.     Mr.  Stares's  first  swarth  the  pre* 

yvar,  may  be  fairly  estimated  at  two  tons  per  acre, 

second  growth  on  the  SOth  of  July  had  not  rc« 

^^^(^od  a  single  drop  of  rain  since  the  first  hay  was 

^^<^d^,  was  intended  to  be  mown  the  Monday  follow- 

^*ir^  and  its  smallest  estimated  produce  was  35cwt« 

I*  acre. 

Vbe'ylage  of  growth  at  which  the  first  crop  is  osq- 

o  9  ^^ 
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ally  inown,  is  shoitlj-  pievioustn  ils  comia^  into  fall 
bluom.  The  lliinl  crop,  on  ibc  mobt  roadorate  cimii* 
puiatiun,  may  iiUa^vit  be  rcckonnl  a(  about  n  ton  per 
acre,  all  ciilculntnl  un  dry  IruHcs  Ciil  out  from  ihe 
ctack.  LI  pun  llie  inobi  mwlL'ratr  compatntion,  Mr. 
Stares '&  lucent  ave/n^i-s  four  tons  »f  ilrj'  buy  per  acK. 
ThDariernulli  is  Tin!  by  all  llicMockorthc  t'ann  Uuriiig' 
winter,  and  for  wLich  (Le  lucern  field  is  a  comtnon 
oullet  1  1  tie  food  liicn  BfTonled,  and  at  bucU  a  ecttsoD, 
is  V!duL-d  by  Mr.  Stan^  ul  SOi.  per  acre. 

Tlie  qwniiiicy  of  litis  hay  Mr.  Sliircs  usually  alltnrs 
to  a  horse  \Kr  diiy  is  about  14  lit.,  and  from  ailoitiTe 
obsrrvntion  on  its  elii-cls,  he  conceives  il  equally  good 
fur  his  road  teams,  which  are  constantly  employed  in 
bravy  journeys ;  as  for  his  plough,  and  other  bonei 
employed  at  home,  he  has  no  scruple  in  snyinir,  ihat 
in  comparison  \vith  clover,  unlhrustied  Iretbilj  and' 
Tay-griiss,  or  upland  mendow  hay,  it  it  equally  nntri- 
lioiis  and  wholesome.  The  iimniier  of  convcrlini;  lu* 
cern  into  hay  may  very  well  be  conceived,  by  wliat  has 
been  already  staled  in  that  respect  as  to  the  manage- 
■Dcnt  ol  stainl'nin. 

LuciMrn  was  obterveil  in  one  or  two  places  to  be 
raised  upon  n  small  scale,  by  Iransplanlinir  it  at  ono 
year's  growth  from  the  Hrrd-betl  into  rowx,  iipojt  a 
patch  of  ground  prepared  to  rereive  il.  This  mode 
generally  produces  a  bniich  of  laterals  in  the  place  of  j 
the  tap-root,  and  will  consequently  n^uire  more  fre-  f 
quunt  doses  of  marniTe  to  enrich  the  top-mould, 
may  answer  vi^y  well  on  a  small  scale  in  the  v 
of  a  mansion  or  farm-house,  wher?  the  ^^tiund  may  b 
full  of  nch  feeding  manures ;  but  it  will  hardly  a 
of  a  question,  whether  lucern  lliiis  trx'ated  will  hnj 
Uic  same  durability  and  baniibood  as  il  cerla 


vicinilw 


:rtainly  d 


ptMUM'fn  9)(afi(ioiis  uhere  it  is  permittrd  in  refnin  its 
ftrat  roof,  nnc)  wlierp,  iintler  tlif!  mariajemeiit  ubnve  iio- 
lay  be  cDitliniied  in  Iiit^h  profitable  rigour foi 
i  of  \5  or  IC  yuiirs. 


SSCT.    XVII. BURNET. 

jlfis  is  a  plant  which  forms  a  lar^c  portion  of  the 
ige  of  Ihc  downs;  a  much  larger  and  stronger 
species  than  the  down  bnrni^I,  is  also  fun  ml  to  fliHirUh 
in  maiiy  of  tlie  low  i;ronn<Is,  and  upon  the  cold  clay 
loams:  in  bulb  situutimis  it  u-|)pears  to  be  intligenoua, 
Htt  there  arc  no  traces  in  siicli  pUccs  of  its  ancient  cul- 
tivxtion. 

Mr.  Birl,  of  Soiitli  Wamborougli,  is  the  only  gen- 
tleman mt't  with  upon  the  Siirvry,  who  apiwHrs  to  hare 
paid  any  ntlenlion  (o  (ho  culture  of  tnis  Iierb.  Upon 
-  a  \mtt  uf  (his  gi:n(letiinn'B  estate,  there  is  n  six  acre 
held  sown  with  bitrnet  as  a  substitute  tor  clover:  the 
soil  varying  I'roui  a  thin  chnlk  rubble,  to  a  strong, 
a/vy,  chiiisi'lly,  and  small  Hat  flint,  or  brown  slirnvy 
Wm.  Tlii»  fiild  carried  for  14  days,  on  (he  first 
growth  of  the  bnrnet,  and  prior  to  the  moiilli  of  June, 
mo  ewes  witli  ilieir  landis,  during  wliich  time  the  lat- 
■er  were  nbscrvi'd  to  tiirivc  remarkably  will,  and  to  up- 
bear particularly  gay.  I(  was  al\er  this  lime  sliitt  up 
ftir  mowing  fur  liny,  and  with  a  vii^w  atsn  to  Ibc  saving 
*>{  iu  seed  :  nhouhl  the  M'ason  have  proved  fuvuuiabic 
fiat  its  afltT;;roMth,  there  was  ibe  fullest  ex|K-clation  of 

|yieldin<;  a  loti  of  dry  hay  per  acre;  but  of  the  quan- 
|fpf  seed  which  that  burthen  would  be  likely  to 
I  o  1  afford, 


9W  vovi. 

afford^  no  estimate  could  be  giveaf    TI19  .gfiini;  get^Uai . 
iQaa  has  feoenUjr  turned  his  attention  iq  tb^  o| 
tioii  of. 


8BCT.   XVnj. — YARROW, 

»  « 

Which,  although  upon  a  small  scalp  only,  the  yery 
luxuriant  appearance  it  made,  and  being  of  a  remark- 
ab\y  tender,  sweet,  and  juicy  nature,  affords  some  rpfir 

m 

sonable  groundii  for  admitting  the  possibility  of  itt 
being  brought  forward  as  an  useful  green  c^pp  01^  a  fn? 
tiire  day. 


SECT.  XIX. HOPS, 

The  Surv^pr  being  much  disappointed  in  not  pro- 
curing such  details  as  were  earnestly  solicited  on  the 
culture  of  this  very  important  plant  upon  a  large  scale, 
is  obliged  to  resort  to  buch  information  as  he  was  able 
to  procure  upon  more  narrowed  occupations,  but  which, 
however  correctly,  candidly,  and  obligingly  afforded, 
are  still  (in  the  judgment  of  the  Surveyor)  of  ranch 
less  value  than  were  such  details  obtained  from  more 
extended  exam^fles,  and  which  would  necessarily  in- 
clude a  greater  variety  of  soil,  aspect,  and  situatioo, 
and  consequently  more  accurately  agree  with  the  ma- 
nagement and  results  of  the  hop  husbandry  in  geiieraL 

When  a  choice  can  be  made  for  the  culture  of  hops, 
the  soil  mostly  preferred  is  the  richest,  mildest,  and 
mellowest  lonm  in  the  country ;  and  as  this  choice  ia 
most  frequently  in  the  neighbourhood  of,  or  at  least 
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Ro  great  distance  from  some  large  market  or  oilier 
Utvirt,  whpfL' El  rcgul:ir  su|iply  of  maiHire  can  Ite  pro> 
cured,  lilt:  aviTa<i;c  viiliie  of  guch  liinds,  llii^y  being 
most  commonly  ctilcuUled  for  a  state  of  permatieiit 
pa«turCf  cnmtuL  Ik*  will  lakin  at  logi.  Ilian  Ms.  yier  acre. 
The  preparation  wluch  lanJ  of  lliia  quality  niiisl  un- 
dergo to  put  il  ill  ))ni|HT  coiulilioii  for  a  liop-groiind, 
i^  now  to  be  L'nqnireil  iiilo,  a)iU  ilii  product!  followed 
up  until  llic  fTcouiiii  is  in  full  pliiiil,  aud  capai>lc  of 
yielding  an.  avcrtmc  aauual  produce  with  otUcr  hop- 
pouads  ill  iU  ueighbourliood. 

Dr.     The  Ifop-ground  per  Acre. 

To  four  pIooo;hiii2s,  ntftt.ppr  acre  each,  £.X  \G    0 
Harrowing,  clrag(;ing,  rotting,  and  elfins- \ 

ing  the  ground  aft^r  these  dilTerent  earths,  >    1    0    0 

at  5s.  rach  time,  » »..,  * 

l?iflefa  cai't  or  tumbril  loads  of  home,  or, 

town  dun?,  of  tlic  capacity  of  aliont  30/   _   .-^    n 
biiehels  each,  first  cost  and  carriage  in-i 

eluded,  ni  \0s.  each,   «^»..,.^ ' 

%Hrrowing,  sprciiding,  &c. 0    6    0 

J^arochtal  levies,  Gs.  in  the  pound  on  Ihe^    n  i^     n 

nick-rcnl, —  > 

Tithe,  great  and  small,  compounded  crop^ 
^       and  fallow,  at  onc-t'uncl)i   of  the   rack-^   0  IS    G 

Rent ,„, -... „ 2  10    0 

Gripping  and  fencing,   ..». .  0     10 

£xpensQ  accruing  per  acre  the')      „  .,    ,„ 
Grst  year, 


^ 
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Brought  forward,  ••••  £Ai  )0  9 

Interest  upon  this  cnpital,   ••- ^.    0  14  6: 

4900  nursery  plants,  at  6d.  per  100,    •••.••••••     116 

J/abour  per  contract  per  acre,  •- —•«••    4    0  0 

Sticks  to  mark  the  iiills, ......^.    0    6  0 

Plantinsr,   « -.. — .- ....     1   10  0 

Bent,  tithe,  taxes,  grippini^,  and  fencin!^,  ^    ^  1R  li* 

as  above,  ..•••••••- — .•••••••.••••..••••••••—  S       - 

Exp(.*nsc*s  second  year,  •.••..•^•••.••.••\£.S6    1  O 

Interest  on  this  sum,  •.••.••••..•••••...••..•••••-.••.^•«     16  0 

Dressing  of  manure,  as  abore  stated,  ....•—••    7  16  0 

Labour  per  contract, .., ^•.—    4    0  0 

9(XX)  small   pules  for  training   the  young  ^71/)/) 

plants,  at  5s.  per  100,    -^ ;.•••••> 

Rent,  tithe,  taxes,  &c.  as  above,  •..     S  J8  6 

Expense  accruing  the  third  year, ..  ^.'50  11  6 

Interest  on  this  sum,  ; 2  10  6 


Total  exi»penditure  per  acre  up  to  the  close 

of  V'C  third  year,  from  the  time  pIanta-^53    2    0 
tion  was  begun,  - 

Per  Contra  Cr, 

By  value  of  hops  the  third  summer,  amount-" 
ing  on  a  genrral  avcniire  to  *2\  cvyI.,  and 
Mhlch,  after  deducting  tlu'  cx|vns(*s  of 
gnthcriu;;?  drying,  duly,  and  srnding  to 
ninrkrf,  v>ill,  on  a  rreneral  computation, 
be  uonh  ••... • • 


>20    0    0 


Bd'tnrc*  rliarireahle  on  the  expenses  of  >     ^  33    g    n 
Cbtublibhuig  the  hop*ground,    •••.••••••  S 


Dr.    The 


'*    ^'       7}r.     Thr  f/np-grotfti^  per  Acre. 

Interest  occruinj,'  oii  33/.  2#.  ...„ ,€ 

3000  full  shed  |)<)li's,  \6  f<«t  in  Icnj^th,  6rs(  ; 
cost  nnd  c^tnRge.  22*.  per  I 
to  33/.,  (lie  annual  itittrresi  i 

300  now  pairs,  wliich  will  be  annually  to- ^ 
quired  per  acre  for  koepin"  up  (Itegtock, 
at  e^j'.  [Kr  100,  

Annuiil  drchiiiig  of  manure  as  IwJ'ore, 

Lnlioiir  prr  conlrnct,    

Picking  6J0  lb.  of  hups,  tlint  bcin;;  llie  ave- 
rage pritdnce  tot  i 
Jirf.  piT  basliil ; 
dry,  will  weigh  : 

Poll;  pulling, 


,  in  length,  6rs(  * 
T  IW,  nmonntsV- 
;l  of  whicli  is,  ..* 

cV.,1 

if  hops,  thai  bein;;  the  ave- 
for  the  last  seven  ycurs,  a"  / 
■1  fjreen  hops,  which,  wheiit 
■h  about  Ji  lb / 


1   13 
1   13 


7  le 

4     4 


lups,  nnd    ntlcndancL-  on   llie 


llie> 


pickers, , 

Otirtiiig  lo  kiln,  » 

S4  sacks  of  cImrcouL  for  drying,  at  It.  Od.  ^ 

■Attendance  on  drying,  ,.,«».,.,...„„,„..„ 

-6ii;;^n^,  9il.  per  cwl „ 

Cyarriugc  Id  fair,  and  market  ehnre's,  


0  7 
0  11 
0  13 
i    3 

0    4 

0  4 

1  5 


tntcrt»t  iipuu    tiriit   cost  of   liulJci 
pliccs,  tiuir-clutlis,  bag.s,  nnd   : 
«f  Bni.tll  iiuplnnenis  exclusively  bilong-  [    . 
iiig  to  the  hop-ground  and  kiln,  and  va-  i 
luod  at  51.  per  acre,  len  i)erceMt.  interest  I 

upon  which  aniouhls  to    » .-^ 

Allowance  of  middlings,  or  beer  and  rolls, .. 

Uop-fcast,  or  sapper  at  the  end  of  gathei-^ 

ing,  amounts  per  acre  (o  about 3 


:„--, 


I 


CLirry  furwaril, 


,'.S»   12 
Brougl 


Brought  Airward,  ....£.30  IS    0 

l^tj  on  6S0  lb.  of  hops,  fit  2d.  per  pi>iiiKly     5  5    9 

BcDt,  tithe,  and  taxes,  as  above,  -«.•.•••••.-••    3  18    S 

Tolal  expenses  accruing  upon  an  acre  of  7  " 

hop-ground  when  in  full  plant,  -•«•.«•—•  3 

Annual  balance  per  acre  in  favour  of  tbt?  |q  »     ^. 
f  hop  husbandry,  ••^••••^«m..«.«««»«m*»«^«m««...,  j 

£.52     1     3 

— — i*— ■■■  ■  <^ 

N  Prr  Contra  Cr. 

• 

Bj  6301b.  of  hops,  being  the  average  pro* 
duce  of  the  last  seven  years,  aiyl  ^^'^ng/'  ^ 

at  the  average  price  of  19|J.  per  pound, 
amounts  to  •.••......•.••.....-.•»•..•— .m.....*.  •••< 

Value  of  refuse  poU*s,  •«•«•.•«••..••••.•.•...•.•...••.«•    0  10    0 

Value  of  hop-bines,   •••^••^•••••••••.••••••••mm**^-.    0    7    6 

Total  value  of  an  acre  of  hop-ground  ?     ^  50     i     • 
in  full  plant,   •....••.• 3 

U|)on  this  stafemeiit  it  is  first  to  be  observed,  that 
tb^'  ploughing,  harrowing,  and  such  tillage  opcrationt 
as  \iere  performed  by  (he  farmer,  are  charged  at  three- 
fourths  of  the  price  only  that  the  same  labours  might 
have  been  procured  to  have  been  done  by  hire.  The 
farmer  workiirg  for  himself  is  supposed  to  have  reserved 
the  same  profit  upon  his  own  labour  as  would  be  ex* 
ported  Xo  accrue  to  a  neighbour  or  any  other  person 
working  for  hire;  this  virtually  reserved  profit  is,  there* 
fore  (as  such  work  is  dtwie  by  the  farmer  and  family )| 
not  prnp<»rly  chargeable  to  the  debit  of  the  crop  in 
this  insianc<*,  nor  will  it  np|)^ar  in  any  subsequent 
bfiifement  we  may  have  occasion  to  make  in  elucida* 
lion  of  other  points  in  the  agricultural  economy  of  this 

county. 

Ai 
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As  credit  is  taken  for  <he  full  value  of  (he  produce, 
it  seems  n^asoniibie  that  the  full  amount  of  all  f  xp«  nscs, 
toCfi  contingent  and  direct^  should  be  charged  to  the 
debtor  side  of  the  account. 

In  the  instance  from  ivhich  the  preceding  statement 
ii  cliii-fly  taken  (though  much  enlargcil  and  corrected 
bjr  tnibsequent  enquiries),  the  hop-ground  contained 
fix.  acres,  the  annual  prfxlucc  of  the  whole  of  \Thich  in 
tt^  course  of  the  priTeiling  seven  years  fluctuated  from 
15  lb,  only  to  10,0001b.  and  upwards.  A  mucii  grratet 
^parity  of  annual  produce  of  six  acres  of  ground 
cm  not  well  be  expected,  and  therefore,  in  the  judgment 
•f  ^lie  Surveyor,  the  case  forms  a  very  snittrble  standi 
•f4  for  deducing  an  average  acreablc  produce,  and 
which  amounts  to6S0lb.,  as  l)^fore  stated. 

A^Ithongh  the  tithe  may  be,  and  is  upon  many  of 
A^se  occasions  taken  in  kind,  still  the  sum  which  has 
•I'^^ys  been  regarded  by  the  Surveyor  as  a  fair  equi- 
^le  commutation  between  man  and  man,  crop  and 
Ulow,  for  tlie  great  and  small  tithes  of  the  generality 
^  occupations  possessing  fair  proportions  of  grass  and 
^tt^e  land,  and  held  at  a  fair  aimual  reserved  rent,*  is 
(vi2.  one-fourth  of  the  rack-rent)  and  will  beelse- 
'le,  stated  as  the  rule  for  S4ich  calculations. 

JN'othiog  is  charged  for  the  building  and  repairs  of 

^^    hop*kiln  ;  for  whether  such  conveniences  may  Ije 

^Pon  the  premises  or  not,  it  may  justly  be  conceived 

Willi  other  buildings  to  be  valued  and  included  in  the 

••iniial  rent  of  the  occupation.     The  absolute  expense, 

^eirrforc,  of  drying  the  hops,  whether  at  home  or  at  a 

""^^hbouring  kiln,  seems  all  that  can  be  required,  or 

"*  •nywise  deemed  necessary  to  be  stated  on  this  occa« 
iion. 

SECT. 
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SECT.    XX.— HEMP  AND  FI.AX. 

By  a  reference  to  the  minutes  taken  on  the  Sarvrji 
there  does  not  appear  to  be  a  single  instance  of  any 
attentiun  being  paid  to  the  culture  of  bcnip.  Thifj 
howjL-ver^  with  oak,  seems  so  indispensable  a  proviskm 
towards  the  support  of  our  present  maritime  supe* 
riority,  that  surprize  is  the  mure  increased^  when  in 
the  country  before  us  is  seen  so  large  a  portion  of  iti 
present  unproductive  area  totally  in  a  stale  of  natarCy 
but  which  after  l>cing  .properly  drained  and  sweetened 
by  the  operations  of  tillui>;e,  would  admirably  a^ret 
with  the  culture  of  this  plant  as  well  as  that  ot^aXf 
and  for  which  a  still  wider  extent  is  most  particularly 
applicable.  I'lie  few  instances  in  which  flax  appear* 
to  have  been  cultivated,  arc  co7u1:icted  as  follows.  A 
piece  of  old  pasture  ground  is  usually  chosen  for  the. 
purpose,  and  wbicli  is  neatly  ploughed,  a  good  full 
pitch,  about  the  latter  end  of  the  month  of  February, 
In  the  end  of  April  f(»llowing  it  is  sown  broad-cast, 
three  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  harrowed  in.  It  is  kept 
Well  wed  whilst  growing,  and  generally  stands  until 
the  seed  is  quite  ripe,  and  which  will  commonly 
happen  about  the  end  of  July.  'J1ie  flax  is  then  ctirc- 
fullj'  drawn  by  hand,  and  after  weathering  about  ten 
days,  it  is  tied  into  bundles,  and  removed  to  the  bam 
for  the  convenience  of  beating  out  tlic  svn\,  and  whidi 
is  found  to  vary  from  ten  to  iifteen  busliels  per  acre. 

The  flax  is  then  placed  for  eight  or  (en  days  in  a  pit 
of  running  zcatcr J  which  preserves  the  flax,  from  be- 
coming of  a  blue  or  black  colour  :  it  is  then  taken  out 
of  the  steep  pit  and  spread  upon  grass  land,  where  it 

remains 
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lemaios  until- tlic  bark  or  externa]  covcrino^  of  the  plant 
if  suiEciently  rotted,  when,  utter  turning  it  once  or 
iw^<2eio  get  it  dry,  it  u  u^^aiii  gathered  up,  tied  into 
buvmdlcs,  and  remi»ved  to  tiic  (}arn  or  bre^ikin^  houbi*, 
a  ffitir  average  crop  yield  in  t^  about  ^0  stone  of  good 
m^JTchan tabic  dux.  Tlic  average  value  of  the  ilax  seed 
11  Gktjout  12jr.  per  bu&hel. 

1]?he  expense  of  breaking  the  flax  is  estimated  at  3d* 

pcv  stone,  that  of  h(x:kling  lid.  per«stone :  the  quantity 

of  t.cw  produced  in  tiiis  operation  varies  according  to 

the  quality  of  the  flux;  if  the  flax  is  long,  andoftlie 

hc(>t  quality,  Gib.  of  tow  only  will  be  procured  against 

81b.  of  flax:  of  the  shortest  and  most  inferior  flax, 

H  lb.   of  merchiuiUible  flax   will    only    be    obtained 

Bg^inst  12|1!}.  of  tow,  and  thus  the  flax  crop  is  gene- 

i^jr  found  to   fluctuate  between  thi^se  points  of  the 

l^^Sheit  and  lowest  quality,  or  in  other  words,  between 

^c  longest  and  shortest  plant,  and  vihich,  heckled  and 

P^c^pared  for  market,  will  also  be  found  to  vary  in  its 

price  between  Id.  and  '2s.  3d.  per  lb.     The  price  of  tow 

^  Commonly  about  i{d.  per  lb. 

I^e  usual  mode  of  regulating  the  spinning  of  flax, 

^  J^y  the  lay  of  .SCO  yards;  this  b  measured  on  a  reel 

^^o  yards  round,  and  when  eight  of  theac  lays  make  a 

P^^Und,  the  price  given  for  spinning  is  8d.    When  the 

t^^Und  is  spun  to  twelve  lays,  the  price  is  I5d. ;  when 

^^  nfleen,  it  will  cost  Hd.  ikt  lay ;  anJ  when  to  twenty 

'-^y  in  the  pound,  3d.  per  lay.    Mr.  Smith,  ofOdiham 

'^^'^^gc,  to  whom  the  Surveyor  is  much  indebted  for  in« 

formation  on  this  as  well  as  many  other  points  of  rural 

^^^nagcinent,  has  had  flax  of  his  own  growth  spun  3S 

^y  to  the  pound,  equal  to  17,600  yards,  or  teq  miles 

^n  length,  and  which  for  weaving  only,  cost  3s.  6d,  per 

yard*    The  flax  crop  is  generally  supposed  to  have  a 

mclio* 


ineliorntit^  efllcl  u|M)n  tin*  ^auml,  and  as  BticfaiE  h 
UBually  liilluHcil  by  n  cr<<])  ut  wheiit. 

Mr.  ScMHrd,  of  Bitniton,  nenr  Pdcrsiicid,  another 
gCHllpiiiiiii  I"  wlioni  ihi-  Surveyor  is  iiuK-bleil  for  nnicli 
pnHlincssantl  nwf'iil  JTiloriunliun,  cultivates  Hax  occa^ 
bionaily,bHt  nicrrly  wilh  a  view  to  its  seed  for  linihlrtng 
bis  r))lteiiin;r  catlli'.  He  miumm  a  bean  or  pea  nrish 
wincli  till!  prccrditii;  summer  has  licun  well  tilled  and 
clcatiKil,  willi  till'  Iiniid  nnd  horsf-lioc;  and  upnn  om 
plaufrhini^  wliicli  is  made  bctivmi  old  nnd  new  Lady- 
iiay,  l)ie  flux  is  sown  bro:td-cusl,  about  two  biuhHs  ufld 
a  half  per  ncre,  nnd  harniwcd  in.  By  litis  mann^ 
tncnl  he  seldom  fads  priicnring  flax  ofn  good  working 
length,  tliitt  is,  from  IS  in.  lo?3in.,  and  nJlli  it  fait 
nnd  rcFidar  plant  upon  ihegronnd.  THr  rrop  stands 
until  ail  llic  early  seed  is  ripe,  when  it  is  drawn,  flud 
offer  being  siitlicienlly  weallicrt'd,  is  bniind  hilo 
fthrtvvcs,  and  removed  to  llit  bavn  to  In;  bended.  Thh 
dniie,  it  is  n^in  relioiind,  nnd  sold  to  the  flux-dmsen 
irt  from  ISi/.  to  90//,  per  byle  ot'ten  ahoaves,  dVmtnd  h 
Ttitiins;1y  a|>! TO[)riale<l  hj  the  prower  for  dew-rotting 
the  fl.»x,  (lie  be»bni(|e  b(in;j  alwayi!  found  very  tntich  lo 
improve  where  Ihc  Hdx  is  spread,  'i'lur  a»era<;e  quari' 
(ily  of  flax  serd  thus  prodnod,  may  be  stated  at  18 
bnshels,  and  40  doztn  of  ^ood  mtrcbantabtL-  flax  he* 
sides  ihe  above  proportion  of  tow  (is  staled  to  be  ob- 
tained from  (lax  of  Ihe  best  qanlily),  may  be  in  tlitt 
manner  prucnrcd  per  acre. 

Mr.  Scwaid,  nhose  nltenlton  to  minulia;  is  perlrapt 
equal  lo  meet  men,  liiuls  tliut  Ihe  chnfT  of  Ibe  Anx  is 
quite  cqukl  lo  the  tail  of  common  oals  :  liorsrscatjt 
with  great  avidity  when  mixed  with  cnt  chaff,  or  othw 
ehnH'und  bHiU,  nnd  the  flnx  chnfT  greatly  protnotft 
tlicir  eating  of  the  wliole  up  clean. 

It 


nzur  Jkua  vuxz. 
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H  most  likely  be  objcctod  to  llicse  thtfc  list  ar(U 

1  tlie  Hrat  sabjecis  tbc  larni  tn  loo  unequal  % 

i-itioii   of  manure,   and   whicli,    if  npplied   tat 


a  crops,  wiiuitl  pioiluce  to  the  community  a  mora 
-••luable  supply  of  bread  com  or  of  animal  food.     T* 
Abit  it  will  nut  l>c  farther  nccrssury  to  reply,  than  merely 
^a  observe,  that  liquid,  lis  ivell  aii  solid  food,  in  cqualljr 
v^uired  for  llic  auppott  of  llie  Iiumnn  conslilutiunj 
3'l>c  mliabilanls  of  this  iiiland  owe  much  of  Ihcir  linnlU 
boml  and  cor{K»reid  snperiority  to  malt  liquor,  and  it  in 
«»<ily  against  IliP  almsc  of  this   beverage  that  any  sub* 
•(antini  objection  cnn  be  mode,  an  objection  that  ntll 
«)ually   Mpply   to   the  pnifuse,  and  utincci^sary  cob* 
>umptiim  of  solid  food  aUo  ;  thcexccisivc  use  of  which 
I*     &t   more   si-nsual,    and  aUogellter   less  excu!iablK  ' 
Atnon^  nil  the  h)t;hcr  ordtrr»  of  Hociety,  and  even  ibm 
<'''  the  middle  decree,  n  far  greater  consumption  ot'sulul  ' 
'(XXl  is  mnde  than  is  at  all  necessary  for  the  prcbervnlioit 
of*  health,  or  allaiiiitig  to  a  comfortable  old  age;  it  is   I 
""  Iji  among  those  engaged  in  tlie  laborious  a vocatioi^  ' 
^'f  I  ife,  Oial  temperance  in  eating  Is  generally  to  be  met 
**Hi,  and  among  whom  it  prevails  by  necessity,  and  ' 
'*'^Ca^se  they  have  it  not  their  power  to  indulge  in  thuQ 
*Hjch   under  a   more  enlarged   means  of  enjoymciilt 
*'»»ild  become  an  cquully  pampered  appetite. 

fioer,  however,  being  admitted  as  equally  essentiii  ' 

**>  tbc  support  of  strength  and   vigour  in  the  humaft   ' 

^•»tistUulion,  as  bread  or  other  solid   food,  and   both  j 

**^ng  liable  lo  abuse  in  their  application  (and  which  tt  j 

**    bdieved  that  no  sumptuary   lavs,  however  wisely  j 

^*M)trlv«t,  would  in  the  least  conlribiile  to  dimint*h  of  I 

*^4^(rout),  il  cannot  appear  morv  discreet  or  rational  to  ' 

^^*tt>|Gu«rBgv  or  inlenlict  the  culture  or  the  means  of  p 

^^^^kiiig  the  one,  rather  than   the  other.     There  beinf  1 

^^^^KiANTB.}  ilicrafiiXB  J 


thfT«-fl>n:  a  constant  Oentand  for  hops  u  an  essential  In- 
gmliciil  in  liquid  I'ood,  it  fallows  that  our  atlrntiun 
should  bu  so  directed  to  tlieir  culltiio,  a*  aIwa>-«to 
commaiKl  a  clieap  and  regular  lupply  of  that  article 
among  ourselvrs,  ralhcr  tban  to  subject  uiirs^lvcs  it 
may  time  to  a  pirairioua  supply  from  our  nciglibouri> 
Hemp  and  tlax,  tliougli  unqueBtiorinbly  mrlioraton, 
nay  very  justly  be  (x>n8id<^R?d  as  cxhiiustcrt  of  the  soil! 
bnl  there  arc  Unds  in  this  county  (and  doubllt^  in 
many  other  parts  of  tbe  united  kingdom)  to  *  tot; 
wide  extent,  particuhirly  adaptixl  to  tlidr  cultare,  and 
Upon  nbich  these  plants  mi^hl  be  raised  as  intt-rvvning 
crops  for  a  iuitg  siicc(%sion  of  years.  The  meliorating 
cfiectt  of  hemfi  and  flux  upon  the  sound  dry  loama, 
when  made  the  forerunners  to  a  while  straw  crop,  »epy 
ntttch  t«sult  from  the  covering  such  cropn  alTbrd  to  the 
ground  during  Ibfir  growili,  and  the  snccnli-ncy  of 
their  stems  and  Wvi<s  absxflMng  or  taking  in  a  lai^ 
portion  of  their  nonrijibnicut  from  ilie  atmosphere. 
That  this  is  the  cnbc  i.s  plain,  or  why  is  il  that  in  pn^ 
portion  to  the  burthen  of  the  flax  or  hemp  crop,  witl 
also  be  that  of  the  succeeding  crop  of  wheat }  Wbrn 
the  one  flourishes  this  year,  so  will  the  other  in  lliesuc- 
ceeding  summer ;  but  when  the  hemp  or  fl;ix  ground  i" 
only  partially  or  ihijily  covered,  the  ensuing  crop  of 
■vbcnt  is  always  fuurid  to  be,  tn  a  pro{>ortionMc  Aegne, 
weak  ami  scanty.  ■ 


MISCELLANEOUS: 


Somtf'Wtlie  most  rare,  anJ  perhaps  cT<nii plary t*»if- 
ricafn1bectiHi^tltMiOf|girmi  and  tftbet  c¥t>^;'MtlM0- 


IfewTIiffliTs  oniTTly,  nre  nnwlo  be  noticed,  and  wTitcK 
will  be  done  in  the  order  thfy  occiirn>d  Upon  the  Bnrrc^ 
Mr.  Lnthnm,  offiiiinicy,  cntlivatcs  hops  in  h  mailii 
BCr  very  iliU'orcnt  firom  the  common   pmcticc.     THI , 
row*  are  all  ten  feet  n-pnrt,  and  (he  distance  of  the  liitti  ■ 
upon  eacb  row,  fire  feet ;  along,  and  on  each  side  (if 
the  rows,  a  space,  the  whole  of  which  dues  not  exceed 
four  and  a  half  or  ttre  fret  in  -widlti,  is  dressM  in  (he 
visaM  manner,  and  kept  open   for  hilling  and  support^   • 
ing  the  Toifs  of  hops.     The  remaindiT  of  the  interval^ 
<*onsis1ing  of  about  one  liitU'or  (ire  fwt  in  width,  is  atil  . 
sioally  employed  in  the  cultarc  of  beans,  wheat,  barley^ 
<mi(b,  clover,  nil  nently  drilled,  and  followed   up  witk 
Vbe  customary  operations  oftbe  drill  husbandry.  ' 

The  crops,  both  of  hops  and  corn,  promised  vetf 
■well  when  TiL-wed  by  the  Surveyor ;  but  (he  absence  uT 
Mr.  Latham  at  that  time,  deprived  hira  of  the  snliafsc* 
'tion  of  procuring  Guch  details  of  this  management,  ai 
could  not  well  fail  in  proving  highly  satisfactory  to  th4 
Kononrsblc  Board  of  Agricultnre  and  the  pnUic  U 
general.  .  ■   * 

Dr.  Latham,  (he  very  respectable  father  of  the  g*fll 
tfenian  in  question,  very  obligingly  accompanied  th« 
Surveyor  in  his  walks  through  these  plantaiions,  and 
should  the  details  then  pnjmisrd,  not  reach  the  SurJ 
Treyor  in  time  to  have  place  in  this  Report,  ihcre  is  nO- 
«loubt  but  the  youri;rpr  Mr.  Lntham  will  at  his  icisiire, 
and  when  Ihnrnnuhly  sattsfi'd  as  to  the  principle  upon 
-which  (his  husbandry  u  conducted,  make  il  the  sub* 
,ject  of  a  full  and  puKculnr  commnnicaltun  to  the 
Jfononrable  Hoard.  In  the  m<*nn  lime,  however,  it  may 
Aot  be  amiss  to  nliservc,  thut  ihi-  ripening  scisoti  for 
the  hop*  not  coming  on  till  nflvr  the  com  is  hnrreatcd 
<aiilesa  pcrliBps  oudera  shill  of  beaus),  from  the  DCce«i 
^t..  .'■  p2  wUicfa 


which  tfar  lun  Iben  obtajiiB  to  the  Iiop-pUnIa,  andlh* 
frt-e  circulntion  nf  air  thereby  admillcd,  tlic  fruit  ripens 
n>orc  equally,  nod  tlie  urKler^rnwth  comes  ready  fof 
gathering  as  the  fniil  produced  ou  (he  higher  part  of 
(he  poK's  :  the  numbrr  of  pok-s  per  hill  is  sometuncs 
thrK,  but  two  good  stout  ones  are  by  fai  Ibe  moit 
comnioD. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Rivet,  ofMilford,  derives  mnch  ad- 
Tantngc  from  a  peculiar  appropriation  he  makes  of  his 
polaloc  tops  ;  a  crop  he  cuUivales  to  a  very  ronside- 
rable  extent.  It  h  to  be  observed,  that  in  the  first 
place  he  dungs  highly  for  the  potatoes,  which  are 
planted  upon  three  feet  ridges,  and  when  ripe,  the 
L.iu1iu  is  drawn  and  hkid  close  and  carefully  length- 
ways in  tlic  furroffs:  the  ridges  are  then  opened  with  * 
itrong  double  mould-board  plough,  and  iLe  potatoes 
are  galhern].  A  second  operation  of  this  kind,  with  far* 
Ifaer  spreading  of  the  mould-board,  turns  out  the  r^ 
iaainder  of  the  potatoi's,  and  efit-cfs  a  complete  co- 
vering of  the  potatoe  haulm,  the  ridges  now  becoming 
the  furrown.  'I'he  funows  arc  scarilied  to  raise  ihe  ne- 
cessary mould  for  completing  the  ridge,  which  is 
finally  closed  wiih  a  strong  donble  mould-board  plough. 
The  new  riilgca  (hna  formed  are  smoothed  with  li^ht 
and  appropriate  harrows,  and  the  ground  carefutlj 
.looked  over  for  any  potatoes  that  may  have  escaped  no- 
tice in  the  former  operations.  These  ridges,  measur- 
ing about  three  feet  from  centre  It)  centre,  arc  drilled 
then  with  wheat,  two  rows  upon  a  ridge,  after  which 
Ihey  receive  another  fight  harrowing  once  in  a  placf^ 
k-ngthways,  to  cover  I  lie  seed,  and  the  whole  0|yrii-' 
tion  is  tinikhed  by  striking  oat  each  furrow  wilh  jt  dim* 
bie-brensted  plough,  and  leaving  (he  field  wellcrippetL 
and  water-furrrowed.     Mr.  Rivet  ubkcrves^  l^t  hchn». 


ML 
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HltCILtANMrB. 

■cTcr  Had  his  polatoc  crvp  su  clcnn  and  comptrtely 
taken  up  as  by  pursuing  this  nietlind.  The  net  pro* 
ilnce  of  Ills  wheat  crops  thus  obtained  last  seauMfj 
vmutiiKcd  to  i^  bu&bds,  nnd  the  potatoes  wbich  prtfi 
cednl  ihcni,  ten  tuas  pi-r  acre. 

Tbis  wlieni  beincr  sown  on  tlirce-fcet  ridges,  enabici 
Mr.  Rivet  immcJialely  after  harvi-st  to  scarify  the 
farrows  a  good  deep  pilch,  and  to  drill  tbcni  with 
hnck*whcat,  Itvo  rows  in  each  furrow.  This,  when  in 
^ull  blussom,  is  ploughed  under  with  llie  wheat-stub* 
ble ;  the  furrows  now  made  in  tiic  lieart  of  the  former 
Vldge  are  scariRed,  and  a  double  mould-board  plungK 
properly  expanded,  is  worked  Ihmugh  them,  and 
Taises  as  much  mould  as  is  again  necessary  (o  complets 
the  ridge,  and  upon  which  whcnt  is  drilled  as  before) 
<worow8  upon  a  (hree-feet  ridge.  The  wheat  cultivated 
in  this  manner,  now  the  I5lh  of  November,  promises 
as  much  as  can  possibly  be  expected  Iram  its  infant 
sloti*. 

Mf.  Whitcher,  of  Sopeley,  a  very  ingenious  and 
-Snfeltlgent  member  of  the  Christchnrch  Agricultural  So* 
ciety,  is  very  much  in  the  practice  ofsowitif;  ij|]on  hia 
turnip  wheat  late  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  >ibout  one 
IMund  of  lite  common  late  turnip  seetl  per  acre.  The 
land,  in  common  with  the  greater  part  of  the  valley  of 
the  Avon,  is  uf  a  light  and*  sandy  nature,  and  at> 
thoagh  thi-  turnip  plants  sehlum  appear  of  any  con- 
sidrrabl''  size  at  harvest,  it  is  surprising  how  much  they 
flourish  (providal  the  slultble  ground  is  not  stocked) 
afler  the  autumnal  rains,  and  the  vast  quantity  of 
food  Ibns  procured  for  tafe  use.  In  cases  where  the 
wheal-etnbbles  are  intendeil  lo  be  town  with  turnips,  it 
might  perhaps  be  more  advisable  lo  sow  rape  or  cole* 
seed  among  the  whcnl  for  late  spring  use;  at  any  rate, 
aa  llie  laukiog  of  food  for  catllc  is,  lyict  drainin^^ 
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wbeitt  r«quire(},  itx  ewnl  ilt^idrratum  of  «!!  frood 
huKltnndry,  ^vcrjr  bint  should  he  Mi^geslfd,  nail  tswny 
jatana  rnoricd  lo,  by  nifniK  of  which  ibe  lanm-r  way 
bv  ttnabUt)  to  carry  tii>  Mtock  Ihrougb  llie  winlt-r ;  iipoa 
lliese  lie  ought,  nnil  if  jiidiciausly  laiil  in,  uiU,  bare  • 
due  profit  uii  his  cspilul  so  cmployrd,  csrlusivt  o'  ihe 
inoalciiiablL'  advanla^  it  affunlk  bim  oi  insikinf!  mueitj 
Whii'li  in  tlitf  jiifit  apprL-licniion  of  the  non)ii»-it  iitlia* 
btt'inlG  of  this  islumi,  ii  alwxyi  rrgurilcd  as  tht  mother 
fifthf  meal  thtil. 

Mr.  RirliArds,  uf  Nurtli-hoiitCf  sflwa  rape  abont  Ibe 
lai  uf  July,  ah  III  6tb.  pi*r  acre,  nilh  Ihrcc  bu<h«ls<tf 
thy'Sf-ia»  fitr  Kprmi;  tuod.  'Ibe  rape  will  groerally  be 
Kudy  f  <T  (he  firHl  freding  by  the  bciiiiining  of  OclobRT) 
irbeii  a  am;iU  bite  hIku  of  llie  my-£rH8S  witl  npptsfir. 
Thr  irrdin^  il  (bus  enrly,  and  occasionally  wilb  lh« 
col  «vA  lo  Chrtstnius,  h  is  not  bttni  found  in  ibc  *Iight> 
Mt  inniiruT  tn  injure  it.  The  ruy^gTass  with  the  r«Ie> 
Bcrd  in  Ihe  spring  of  (he  yenr,  nflords  an  arlmirabla 
iwsliiriiso  for  thf  ew<-s  und  litmbs,  and  about  Midsnro* 
jort  (by  wbich  (itnc  the  prime  anil  bi^l  virtues  of  th« 
n^-eruhB  ta  rxprndi-d>,  thi-  field  rrmves  a  short  >uni' 
niKT>f>tllow  for  Hhciit,  and  frrqiien'ly  with  no  olbn 
dressing  that  wbnt  is  thuii  procured.  ']'be  autumml 
and  cprin^  foot)  thus  prodoced,  is  considerable,  and 
equally  arccplnMcal  liolh  Wiisnns. 

It  h'li  nircady  bn-n  observed,  that  many  of  (be 
bmml-cifit  fnnmera  are  in  ibc  practice  of  drilling  opd* 
such  soils  and  in  such  sitipilinns  as  Ihe  drill  raDcbi* 
nery  rnii  work  willioiit  dilBciilly  and  wilb  cITpct ;  tha 
feci  is  forlainly  so,  mid  lli<>  practice  seems  grncraUy 
incrrasinr  in  apprcptiate  sifuaiinns. 

Mt.  Siaret,  of  Farehiim,  drills  in  the  following 
Bwnnarrhis  whi-at  freqnrnlly  follows  his  po4alo(«K 
Uh  bud  bamg  neU  plougbcdj  barrowedj  and  clcutaed 
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kmn  WDei)8#  and  nil  oth«r  in(:vinbraii€e«  iiH^^depUiltQ 

li»  pniceding  orop,  i«  UiQii  Qleaa  ploughed  iuU^  njf^ 

W^liriirfft.abed  ridgciy  carry iiig  ahput  fiya  furrowa  t^ 

tkfo  yard,  in  each  of  ivhich  is  drilled  by  a  baad  or  bar^ 

4aiv  drill,  wheal  pn^paied  in  the  iN-dinary  way,  and  to 

ikm  •  amoani  of  four  bushek  per  acre.    Tbib  gmnilA 

teprcaeoted  at  perfectly  clean,  it  bawmes  nanar 

ry  to  acariry  or  horac-boe.    The  few  patohaa  of 

that  may  occaaionally  appear,  are  imniadiateljf 

BAvaoved  by  weeding;   and  hand-hoeing ;  proda<S9  4Q 

ha^iiela  at  60  lb.  each  per  acre« 

^CJpon  thia  pmctioe  it  may  not  be  improper  tp  nK 
■Rvk,  that  every  grain  of  seed  wlieat  ao  depoaikdp 
MI9-  In  (be  enauing  crop;  it  ia  for  kia  liable  to  iqjury'. 
ftc»«ii  Ibo  nioka  and  larks,  and  the  grain  being  placad 
^*  on  equal  and  proper  deplh,  the  corpnal  roots  art 
ift^^rurafda  formed  at  auch  a  distance  below  the  aurfaca 
of-  ^be  Geld,  as  best  suits  with  the  nature  of  the  plantf 
the  peculinritiea  of  the  soil ;  and  which  in  moat 
{a  from  an  inch  and  an  half  to  two  inches  below 
sealed  aurface  of  the  field.  The  plants  being  thua 
cd,  grow  strong  and  vigorous,  and  which  if  pcoea^ 
^V'iiyproatraftcd  by  heavy  storms,  having  such  excellent 
^^cM.-hold,  the  crop  soon  resumes  an  erect  posture,  and 
^  t-hat  stale  continues  until  it  is  ri^dy  to  be  shorn. 

1*hc  quantity  of  seed  here  used  will  also  appear  extra* 
^''^■nary,  but  upon  land  not  prone  to  stool  or  tillow  forth 
'^  wheat  plants,  though  otherwise  in  excellent  heart 
aa<l  condition,  such  a  quantity  of  seed  is  nothing  more 
tkfisi  Yfhfd  becomes  indispensably  nea*ssnry,  and  which 
^^h  lands  arc  calculated  to.  sustain,  and,  aa  in  tlia 
^*e  bofore  us,  bring  to  the  highest  perfection.  CroiM 
^  <^orn  thua  produced,  will  alwaya  be  more  even  and 
^^^Hctive  than  where  the  plant  it  much  given  tQ 

r  4  lUkr«^ 
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liUotr,  ant)  uliicb  b  unirormly  tlie  case  in  all  Iimmb 
bollow'boltomul  grnuiid,  ibue  proJuciii^  tuo  ur  more 
poitthx,  and  a  large  proportion  of  under  nnd  uniipc 
corn  Kt  Iiarvesl. 

'f  he  ^vlicat'Sfubbles,  after  being  gWncd  nnd  shacked 
by  the  Hwinu  and  potdlry,  are  close  Uaulmed,  and 
aHerwards  Inrncd  under  a  neat  clean  farmw,  and  sown 
cither  with  lurnipe  or  winlcT  laro,  or  plankil  wiih  the 
BatterBcn  cabbugr,  (wo  fcvt  and  an  half  each  way,  and 
icqtiiring  near  10,000  plants  lu  llic  acre.  These,  if 
purchaM^,  will  cost  Oil.  j>er  100,  and  the  expense  of 
putling  IheiTii  in  regular  rows  will  co^l  about  &d.  pn 
thousnnd  more;  Ihc  plnnts  are  cither  rescrv^-d  fur 
spring  food,  or  nppropriatpd  u  a  supply  for  tlic  Ports- 
rnoulh  and  Cosporl  markets,  llie  shipping,  ur  Hittlar 
hospital:  their  value  for  spring  food  is  esteemed  at 
5^,  but  nhen  diiiposcd  of  fur  kitchen  u»v,  it  may  be 
consiflcred  as  treble  that  price  per  tirre.  Tbc  musl  com* 
non  practice  with  ri-garil  to  ihc  appropriation  uf 
Ibis  drop,  is  to  M'lccl  out  nil  Ihr  prime  and  bittt  beads 
ibr  market,  and  to  consume  the  refuse  wilhthirpoi 
cattle. 

These  iutcnnediatc  grern  croi)s  are  it&ually  Kuccccded 
«ilh  barley;  the  lillh  fur  which  is  generally  prepared 
with  two  ploughitigs  and  projwrtiunale  harrowing  and 
idling.  Thb  crop  is  in  like  manner  ^illi  Ihc  vhcat 
drilled  under  furrow,  requiring  five  bubhcis  of  Bccd| 
produce  48  bushels  of  60  lb.  each  per  acre. 

With  this  crop,  clean  clover  is  sown  bruad-casl, 
sfirrvards  mown,  and  comes  np  iigaiu  forwhcattbe 
following  autumn,  draggc-d  and  hariovid  in;  or  if 
sown  with  clover,  trefoil,  and  ihcwbile  Dutch  rlonr, 
Iht-f  round  liesi  at  rest  lor  tito  ^rars,  when  it  curars  up 
•gaiii  for  oats,  pm^e,  or  Leans,  bown  brood-cti&t  upon  , 
v''t''  a  »lale 
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#stele fiirrow.  The  land  is  sammer-iiillowed  or  got' 
JB  dfdiT  for  turnipi,  or  it  is  appropriated  to  the  cul-> 
tecsB  of  tares  or  some  other  gttcm  crops. 

open  common  fields  were  noticed  in  the  pa-*! 
of  Harbridge,  Hebberlcjr,  and  EUingbam,  whieb^; 
iM-  S  ike  manner  with  other  common  fields  in  the  county ,: 
■abject  to  the  ordinary  management  of  two  cropa- 
a  fallow ;  but  as  before  noticed,  part  of  this  latter: 
shSft  is  occupied   with   a  miscellaneous  covering  of 
crops,  in  preparation  for  wheat,  which  is  again, 
with  Lent  corn. 
X^ntBuant  to  the  arrangement  prescribed  by  the  Ho- 
■^Bftrabte  Board  of  Agriculture,  the  foregoing  state- 
its  of  tho  culture  of  com  and  green  crops  in  .Ihts 
inty,  have  been  drawn  up  with  all  imaginable  care, 
ftom  the  information  collected  on  the  Survey ;  but  as  it 
^tild  require  much  time  and  combination  of  circum- 
for  any  one  to  become  acquainted  with  tlie  re* 
i^ltsof  any  regular  series  of  management  herein  ad- 
VM'ted  tO|  without  connecting  such   detaciied  state* 
■c«its  into  something  like  a  system,  and  in  which  it 
would  also  be  desirable  that  the  relative  merits  of  the 
^roffkl-caat   and  drill  husbandry  should  respectively 
>Pl2ear«  the  Surveyor  has  s|)ared  no  pains  in  procur- 
^^S  such  information  upon  thci^e  subjects,  as  he  trusts 
^11  tend  very  much  to  elucidate  a  question  that  has 
lioeii  no  less  agitated  than  its  importance  demands. 

However  well  informed,  ex|)erieiiced,  and  candid 

n^n,  may  have  been  led  to  differ  in  opinion  on  this 

*^Vject,  such   difference  is  presumed  to  have  arisen 

i^m  no  other  cause  than  the  peculiarity  of  the  soil  to 

vhicb  either  the  broad-cnst  or  drill  husbandry  may 

h^vc  been  applied,  leading  lo  conclusions  on  bolh  sidcv 

^«ully  vagttc'and  erroueons^  but  from  which  it  can 

*  ^  >  .  only 


only  be  int<*n«tl  upon  thke,  a»  wfll  as  II|k>ii  nio>l  Olhtff 
occifiionfe,  nbcrc  Iriilii  nnd  utility  are  tlic  tuW  and  only 
objrcis  ill  view,  that  opinioiis  botli  (ur  tmil  agniiwt 
eilhcr  practice  liuvc  bmn  well  attil  corivclly  toiiiuled  ; 
and  that  in  eqiiiiily  rli>fil>lc  situatium  both  practkct 
are  pru|>r>r  onil  advisiilik  lo  be  pursued.  This  truth 
caii  (iti  whiTc  be  enure  fully  shewn  than  frooi  «bat  hm 
taken  pl:ice  mi  the  t-x[iu(inieiilat  f&rn  in  llic  parish 
of  rinnfield,  Intt^ly  bcloni^tng  li>,  and  under  tbc  direo 
liou  of  llie  Siiiiili  Hants  Acriciillural  Soci<-Iy. 

Mr.  .lollifTe.  llie  prrseni  very  rc^pectable  occupier  of 
tint  fiirm  al  CInnticId,  rctales,  lUol  after  n  trial  of 
abiiiit  five  ycnrs  upuii  two  liiiiidicd  acres  of  nrabki 
]niid,  line  moiety  of  uiiii^h  was  excliisivrly  cmplo/ed 
in  the  drill,  tbr  oibur  in  tlte  l>riKtd>ciMit  liiiBbjtiJry,  the 
Society  Ifaonirdt  proper  1»  decline  any  fanber  trials  in 
iliualralioii  of  lfa<?ir  nfspcctive  ttxcclk-nce,  and  tbc 
stock,  crop,  and  k-ase  of  Die  farm,  wire  suld.  This 
farm  is  now  cultivated  nil  Ihc  rauht  improved  systent  of 
broad-cast  miinn^menl ,  hy  the  ^nlkiunn  yi*l  men- 
tioned :  his  ^reen  cr-'ps  iire  z,i>mi,  and  the  while  ilmw 
crops  v^islly  !;nperior  lo  (lie  ^iicrnlily  in  that  itetyb- 
bonrhood.  It  is  here  to  bt;  olnerved,  llmt  (tie  vr',' ot 
lliufnrm  Tiirivs  frnni  attitig!)  ri^d  luum  iilHiUMdiiij;  with- 
flints,  to  a  dry  ch^dk  rnblite,  a  strong  grry  cliisscUy 
loRm ;  n  sbrnvc  of  Bmnll  flat  nlonM,  mixcil  with  m 
tocgii  brown  loam,  and  suntti  red,  jtillovr,  auil  wblto 
pebbly  f;r:ivel;  all  of  which  ultiiimteiy  resting,  tboitgh 
at  ratinuB  diblaiicci,  upon  tbe  cuinmou  clinik  rock  of 
llic  country. 

netaili  nf  tlte  practice  of  some  of  the  most  ititcllio 
pml  iwcupicTB  of  Ihc  county,  arc  now  to  be  noticed  in 
the  order  ibey  were  given,  and  uimjm  ubicb  it  will 
only   be  neccisary  for  tlie  SurTcjor  lo  make  sack  n> 
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■uiffa  in  lie  finds  beit  to  accord  with  his  long  expe« 

ifence  in  pnidical  husbandry. 

Average  expense  of  conducting  a  oonrse  of  husban* 
dry  in  a  (Ive-shift  courK  or  xotation,  upon  the  strong 
antble  lands  in  the  chalk  district  (rejecting  from  the 
csliiitaale  the  sauifoin,  and  all  snch  high  down  lands  aa 
iBi^y  have  been  broken  up  of  late  years,  and  possessing 
^  tbin  dry  staple  of  soil),  beginning  with  a  thorough 
^^inter  and  susMBcr-fallow  far  wheat. 

The  Crops  are  Dr.  to  Expemei. 

£.    s.  ± 
To  four  clean  plonghings  upon  a  former  ^ 

lay  or  oat-slubble,  at  an  average  expense  >  2    0    0 

of  lOiT.  mcb  earth  p(*r  acre,  •-^.^^..m— .,«•  ^ 

^otexmediate  dragging,  harrowing,  and  roll-  )   a    g    a 
ing,  aAer  each  earth,  at  U.  6(f.  per  acre, ) 

^irst  cost,  carriage,  and  spreading  ten  cart  \ 

or  tumbril  loads  of  good  home  or  town*>  5    0    Q 
dang,  al  lOf.  per  load,  ••••.«•.••.—••••••.••..•••  9 

bushels  of  seed  wheat,  at  lOs*  (id.  per)    «  n    ^ 

'^t^paration  and  sowing,  •—.••.••••.••—...•••.••—••  0  0  6 

^^^ining  and  fencing,  ...••....— .•••.••^...•.••...—•.  0  10 

ing,  ••^'••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••te  ••«••••••••••■••  vi  4?  o 

ping,  binding,  and  shocking,  •••.••.—••••••  0  10  6 

rtincy  stacking,  or  housing,  ••••••••••••.•••.•••  0  5  0 

^^hatching,  including  value  of  straw,  —..•••  0  6  6 

-"Crashing  and  dressing  28  bushels  of  wheat, )  ^  n  g 
^^Y  Ow*  per  ousnei,  •••••#••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••  y 

^^^vkflt  charges  and  delivery,   ^.•....  0  6  6 

Carry  forward,  ....  i;.  1 1     I    9 
''  %  Brought 


w'""'.  •■•;„„  ..»**■  •'  .*'.,;.»«,  -■•■■- 
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laUini?"""      • 

■I*''*^'.;^-!'^""'*''    ,T    n    6   0 

Expense  " 

.    J  b»*J'  »*  > 

By '•jt«.v«^«-""' ::::.-■•  '„ ',_ 
^:i:;::c->--"'" i........;^ 


iffMBiiTjAsrcauf^-  fSt 

.  7%e  Tfopf  Av*^  ^v**  ^^  Expentes* 

tbe  mihl  and  more  open  looniS)  thi 
'wheat-fltubbte  is  wtnterofatlowcd  and 
prepared  with  foar  earths,  and  the  pro* 
portion  oF  intermrdiate  tillage  opera-  ^  £.2  6  0 
ticna  for  cleansing  and  pulverii^ing  the 
proand  in  preparation  for  turnips,  as 

Tamipaeed  and  sowing,  •-- 0    S    6 

"Bwice  hoeing,  at  7f.  and  is,  per  acre,  •^.—    Oil    0 
One  doern  .of  the  common  hazel  hurdle's,  ^ 

and  which  will  generally  last  about  two  >   0    4    0 

'  years,  atSf.  per  dozen, ^...m.....' 

Attendance  upon  860  sheep  one  week,  whilst  7   n    5    n 

cantuwiing  these  turnips,  ....^.m— •..•••.•••.•••  3 
One  year's  jrent,  .^..^ •«...•--.    0  16    0 

^^*^*o  ume,  •••^•••■«*«««« •••»■••••••••••  ••••■••  ••««••«••••••••     \i     fK    \M 

"itio  paroehial  payments,  .•.^^•.••.^••••••••••.••.    0    4    9 

®>Uii  fi»cing,  draining,  &c.  ^.^ m..—    0     10^ 

•  

Expieiise'of  turnip  crop, £.4  14    3- 

Per  Contra  Cr.  by  Produce. 

J^    agistment  for  one  vrevk  of  SW)  head  of\A]j    a 
^^cs  or  wethers,  at  i{d,  per  head,  .m,..;...:)    ' 


^^^■v- 


Valueof  turnip  crop,  •^•••M... £A  17    8 

*A^0/e.«— The  common  usaore  of  the  country  is  seMom 
^nng  for  turnips,  when  sown  after  wheat,  and  that 
^Mll  dressing  of  manitrc  dung  or  sheep-fold  *  has 
given  for  that  crop ;  and  althouo;h  in  this  case 
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hnlf  a  bushel  of  ray-grass,  in  ivbich  case  the  gnmnd 
TTould  lay  two  summers  under  prrass,  instead  of  being 
jplo'ughcd  the  ensuing  Michaelmas  for  cIoTer  vheai, 
On'acCbunt  of  tho  great  pains  that  arc  generally  taken 
among  the  farmers  in  this  county  to  procare 
wheat,  a  great  deal  of  which  is  brought  from  Tauotoi 
])eaii  in  Somersetshire^  the  seed  wheat  will  be  unl 
fbrmty  churgcd  at  Ss •  per  bushel  aboye  the 
produce  of  such  crops  ;  and  although  it  would  pro!r^»>  -e 
%tg'>Iy  satisfactory  to  go  through  all  the  prinripn  ^  ■! 
changes,  the  experienced  farmer  finds  it  necessary 
introduce  in  a  subs(*quent  rotation  of  crops,  yet  as  sucT 
details  might  to  some  of  our  readers  become  tedioi 
and  disinterestii>g,  and  to  others,  perhaps,  too  far 
large  the  sphere  of  cavil  and  objection,  it  is  jud, 
most  prud(*nt  to  slop  here,  and  proceed  to  a  view  »       of 
tvhat  has  been  generally  agreed  upon  as  the  result  »       gf 
this  management. 

Abstract  of  the  preceding  StatcmcrHt. 


us 


To  expense  of  v/!ieat7  ,«  ,  .  „ 

ciiip,     -       -         5  »3  ..)  8 

Ditto  of 'uiiiipditc,    .4  1*  5 

Ditto  of  bp.tlcy  ditto,      $  5  A 

Ditto  of  c-.^vcT  di:to,      4  10  8 

^  Touii  amcuQt  o 


Touii  amcuQt  ofl 
years     -         3 


,» 


Amount  of  !*alarcc^ 

|:er  acm  in  tlii^>        7  17    0 
time,         -        3 


By  Taluoof  wheat  crop,  13  IS  XO 

I)*tto  of  turnip  ditto,  4  17  ^ 

Ditto  of  lurley  ditto,  9    8  ^ 

Ditto  of  grast  ditto^  -  8    5  ^ 


Total  value  of' 

produce  in  5^  £,S5  18 
yean,     - 


Wliich  snm  divided  by  five,  will  give  the  net  p 
piTncrc  |7rrnnnnm  upon  land  thus  managed,  to  co 
the  inteirst  of  the  caplinl  employed,  and  reward  ( 
skill,  labour,  niiil  attention  of  the  occupier  and  h 
mily,  utul  which  on  the  present  occasion  amoimta ' 
1/.  139.  !jd. 
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fr.  Mr.  Ilallon,  wbo  lives  at  Troxlon,  neat 
VVeyliil),  is  tlic  onlj'  geiillviuaii  'm  the  chalk  dislrict 
tbkt  pursaes  the  drill  hu-diaudry,  ntid  rollows  it  up 
ifarongd  nil  its  branches.  lie  very  ebligingiy  per* 
•niUed  the  Surveyor  to  minulc  tbc  foUuwiug  partica* 
lara  from  bb  |>Tuctice. 

He  b<^i[is  88  onrly  as  possible  after  wheiit-sowing  to 

^Aoagh  A  last  year's  stubbti-,  or  piece  of  grouiitl  which 

.■nay   have  laiit   uudei  grass  fur  raore  than  one  year. 

This  ha  ploughs  a  ^od  full  pitch,  wliich  (Luiut,  the 

(fronnd  remains  in   tbal  state  fur  some  Liwe,  when  the 

^acxt  o{K:rKtioii  is  ^o  uprtdge  it  crosswise  to  lliA  (lirec* 

<ion  iu  which  it  was  lattt  ploughed.     This  b. always 

«lone  before  Candlemas,  and  in  that  state  it  lies  until 

*he  end  of  April  or  beginning  of  May.     The  ridgci 

«rc  then  split  down  with  the  sitine  inslntruentr  (vis.  a 

strong  double-breniilcd  plough),  and  in  order  1o  puWe* 

vize  (he  lop  and  submoiiUI,  Ihcy  nru  scarifiu'd   crossr 

"wise  with  Cook's  improved  scarifier,  tbt:  whole  stapla 

or  depth  of  s<iil  being  thus  rqiinlly  tilled,  and  by  sub* 

sequent  harrowing,  completely  cleansed  from  ali  root* 

-wenis  end  lruni(K.-ry,  is  then  rolled  down,  and  (hree- 

ieet  ridgm  are  uccurati-ly   marked   out  iu  a  direction 

irilh  the  hnrig  or  inclination  of  llx;  fieM. 

The  centre  of  a  strong  double- breasted  plough  ii  Iheo 
Md  exnctly  upon  the  scored  line,  and  ihe  whole  field 
it  (faus  regularly  cast  into  ridge  and  furrow.  TbesQ 
furrows  uru  dressed  with  a  compost  of  dung,  mould, 
4bc.  from  S5  to  SO  one-horse  cart-loads,  holding  about 
SO  bushels  each,  per  acre.  The  rid^  aK  then  again 
Vplit  dovn  nilb  the  double- breasted  plough.  The 
mniire  iu  the  furrows  becomes  covered,  and  the  ridges 
ihus  reversed  are  now  rolled,  Ibc  roller  having  attBcJicd 
to  it  a  smoothing  beam,  which  taking  two  rid^  at  « 
_    SAMTs.J  q  ticie 
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i  Ifae  taps  «(  tlie  ridges  to  an  «vni%Ml 

tinilmn  bcarii^ 

.  Too  TORB  nl'  ruinifu  nfc  Ihen  drilled  nine  incfac* 
s>^r<  qpos  khese  nilgi-E:  the  iniervals  betnvcn  the 
fOiM-ar).  Kiinfied,  and  the  lunii|]B  mw  erl  out  upon  the 
rows  wJtIi  a  Iiand-Uoc.  The  lar^orr  uilHrvals  are  hone> 
bl>Cit  Ks  fdfqueiitJy  as  occasion  m.ty  require;  and  the 
viidte  is  AiHily  Ii;ii8hrvi  by  s^rikiiisr  out  ilte  furnnt 
with  a  doublii-breasli'cl  {»louj;!i.  Tiiis  mcthtid  is  hI> 
(iom  known  to  fnil,  evcji  upon  thin  dry  rnbbly  land*, 
d^firodncuDf  a  fair  aviengc  crop  oftatnipB,  amd  -mMtk 
Mr  ailways  drawn  and  caitod  home  to  be  coRiamnl  by 
cows  or  ibedin^  caliit. 

As  HOMi  ns  tlio  fiiild  is  dmrcd  <«iiicb  is  alim<ra  bcfWe 
C^mHi-iiiii^) ,  tbc  ftvfil  ofMration  »  to  tplit  down  iht 
4iiritip  ridjew,  Rnd  in  that  slate  tlic  groitnd  lira  until 
TiMir  t'le'  l»w«'  for  eowinjr  barley,  when  Hi*  next  work- 
tug  whidl  Hk  bnfivy  liltli  tindvr^yMHi,  is  tlinl  of  clotel; 
tcarif'^'iiigdiiifMialfy  s>nd  crossnieo  llic  field,  uirtil  Ibe 
stiriitee  iind  sitlwdil  i«  romiil<-rtxl  In  be  in  a  pr<>|ier  oon> 
di lion  fur  (he  reci'ptiiui  nf  the  srcd  h^irley,  and  wbieh 
•ftrr  ilio  spfiTssary  hrtrrotrtiiir  and  rullin«,  k  tfaen 
dfin«di«  tiiiifc  uicliiii  a-ihirt,  iHXiiiirifMr  abtnit  two  hn»h«l« 
of  M.x?d  ppr  acre,  &im1  yk-lding  na  a-wtiigc  priMlucv  lakm 
y^i  the  rropa  i>f  the  thvfe  but  yvutt^  iit  45  bnsbcia 
\Uvee  tv>c((s  «r  .^31  Iti.  Snt.  each  p(ir  acre.  The  weig4tt 
of  Ihc  broad-cnst  tiitrh'y  tti  ftie  B»tii«  |>nrish  it  Mlk. 
ISoa. ;  h««c  tVfe  apppars  lo  bf  a  dtflwnce  of  0oc» 
tM>r  biwbri  in  favMir  of  Ihc  drilk'd  barley  npMi  dM  I 
ftanic  40t1  of  tend. 

rrcvifius  to  tW  last  til)a«e  operation  whicii  U  gtT4k^ 
tolbcbBrlnr,  arrfl  n  month  or  six  nwKs  nflcr  it  baiti 
been  MtMD,  tm  ^>»undsof  rod,  nnd  (wo  poundioTjact** 
Ion  cl&ver,  arc  aowu  broncl-cait  per  vn.     TIhb,  «iA 

lh«< 
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the  aid  of  a  dreeing  of  pcatxir  tiirf-ashog,  applied  in 
the  spring  of  the  year,  will  yield  an  average  product 

mfK  omLjof  hay  from«the  first  sifvarth  {)eracre. 

The  ailer-grate  is  then  -fed  do\tn  as  close  as  posrible, 

uad  the  clover-lay  ploaglied  With  a  fl/kim-coultor ;  "Hiai 

Isy   a  coulleir  to  t^hldh  is  attached  a  fin  or  sbaie. 

whith  cuts  the  fanrow-itllce  on  the  land  side  to  a  tbtn 
feather-edgie,  leaving  on  iko  furrow-  side  of  sucli  slice  ti 
kmaTl  cbmb  or  balk  t  the  thiii  feather-edged  slice  is 
Oftst  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  furrow,  and  ike  smaV 
balk  with  the  great  body  of  the  slice  is  ta(l:en  up  a  good 
full  jiitchy  and  vAclmed  completdy  under.  The  HAd 
b  then  rolled  smooth  and  cloto  down,  and  after  bar- 
fowing  to  obtain  a  sufficiency  of  looise  matrld  for  the 
drill  to  work  in,  the  wheat  is  put  in  nine  inches  a-part ; 
*pec]  required  sCbouttwo  bnrfiels;  produce  Si  bushds 
^  ©1  lb.  2  oz.  eddh  p^r  acrfe.  The  bmad-cast  wheat 
^  tlie  same  parisfh  w<!ighs  61  lb.  per  bushel. 

'-Pile  land  occupied  by  Mr.  Hatton,  is  chiefly  of  a 
^Alfc  riibbly  nature,  thin  in  staple,  but  much  deep* 
•■^©U  and  improved  by  scarifying.  A  grey  cbissolly 
^«^  occurs  towards  the  lower  bang  of  the  fidds,  and 
which  Mr.  Ilalton  has  alwUp  found  particularly  trac- 
^^le  under  the  operation  of  the  scarifier.  The  lower 
P^tts  of  swie  of  hb  fidds  present  a  shrave  consisting 
^  small  flat  flints  in  Immense  numbers,  and  these 
^mbined  with  a  tougli  brown  'l6am,  forms  by  far  the 
K^^catest  difficulty  in  scarifyiiij;  and  working  to  a  pro< 
per  depth  with  the  drill  machinery. 

The  management  of  (he  wholi^,  with  its  general  re- 

nUsj  may  be  tlluy  taken. 


i|2  Th( 


The  Crept  Dr.  to  Erpensfi. 

To  the  first  c\e»a  earth  or  plijugliingl  £  q  to  a 

from  a  late  stnbbic  or  Injr-groond,  .-...  * 

Kidgirig  with  a  doublf-breastod  plough,  ...™  0  4  0 

£plilting  ri>lg<^(losvn,    »._...»-„„—.-.  0  4  0 

Scarifying  crosswise,  . „„__....»»... —  0  3  6 

Harrowing,  Tolling,  couching,  &e.  .-....».«.  0  S  6 

Uarking  out  throe-feet  ritlges,  ...»..— ._ -  0  0  6. 

Opening  of  the  furrows   with   the  (loable  1  n  4  a 

mo  u  III -board  plough,    ..^.^ _» ) 

$3  loadsof  compost  manure,  including  cart- ^ 

tag  and  strewing  in  the  furrows,  at  5f  ■  ?-  6  5  0 


Splitting  down  the  ridges  to  cover  the  dung,  0  4  0 

Rolling  and  smoothing  topsof  ridges,    0  0  6 

Drilling,  - 0  0  6 

Three  quitrtersot'a  pound  of  seed,    0  I  S 

Scarifying  intervals  between  the  turnip  rows,  0  0  6 

Hand'boeing  first  time,  and  setting  out  the)  n  4  O 

plants,  « J 

Scarifying  or  Itorsc-boeing  the  larger  inter- 1^96 

vab  between  the  ridges,    ...».«. ) 

Hoping  and  rxamininf;  plants  »^coiid  time^  0  S  6 
Cleoiiing   up   (he  furrows  with  a  double*^ 

brc!<sted  plough,  to  admit  the  free  pai->  0  4  0 

Biig^  of  I  he  water,    _..^.. -....„ »./ 

Gripping  ami  fencing »..»« - ••»■»  0  10 

Droning  and  carting  home  the  turnip  crop>  1  10  Q 

Rent  per  acre,  ...-.„.w...-..~~»... ».» 0  14  0^ 

Tithe,  „, „ „„„.  0  3  9 

Parochial  payments,    «..«_..,.» „„  0  5  0 

Expense  of  turnip  crop,  .„.,.„«,.„.  ^.11  if  0 


_»itii,L  nuEaAFrnsr. 


Prr  Contra  Cr.  by  Produce.  , 

Bjr  one  acre  oriiirnips,  nvi-raeing  qImhI  ^ 

16  tons,  tnpsnnd  tails  inchidjd,  and>  £.5    0    0 
cUreied  in  the  homestead  as  pet  ' 

Valne  of  turnip  CTopt ».    £.5    0    0. - 

T/ie  Crops  Dr.  lo  Expenses.  ' 

^     rXo  uprulging   turnip   land  as   goon  ^i\  £  q  4,  n  ' 

clenred,  » „.„  ) 

Scarifying  ridges  crosswise  and  obliquely,  \  n  n  n 

3i-  Gd.  eacli  time,   „ 1 

"Harrowing  and  Tolling  in  preparation  for )  ^  .  g 

the  drill,     „ y 

^ced  barlejr  two  bushels,  at  is.  3d.  each, ......  0  8  6 

JJriliing, „ 0  0  6 

Holling  and  harrowing  subsequent  to  ditto,  0  0  Si 

Ditto  dllto  about  10  or  H  days  after,  0  0  s' 

^lolling  without  the  corn-harrow, 0  0  S 

~liIoffing,  pooking,  raiting,  and  occasional  i  n  9  a 

I  turning,  as  l>efore,  ,.,„..,.„..„^..,„ „....  S 

<^'aTting,  slacking,  or  housing, „ 0  4  fi 

l'     "j^Iialchiog,  including  value  of  Htraw,    0  G  6 

I     TThrasbing  and    drresing   5\   quarten,   i^W  n  in  I 

I  is.  \0d.  ppr  quarter,  _ j 

3J»iningand  fencing, , 0  10 

^ont,   I4«. ;  lithe  3s.  9d. ;  and   parochinlJ  1  g  g    - 

'  payments  5s. y  as  before,   ..»»... ) 

Delivery  and  market  charges,  ,....„ „ 0  15  0 

I  Expense  of  barley  crop,    .„„ „  .£.4    6    4 

^ «3 Ptr 


DRILL  HUSBANDBT. 


The  Crops  Dr.  to  Expenses. 

To  the  first  clean  earth  or  ploughing )  ^^^  jg       q 

from  a  late  stobble  or  lay-ground,  .mm.  j 

Ridging  mth  a  double-breasted  plough,  •••••.  0  4          0 

Splilting  ridges  down,   .....•••m.— •••••«•— •—••••••  0  4:          0 

Scarifying  crosswise^  ••••••••••^•••••m.m«««*««m.m«»**»  0  ^         6 

Harrowing,  rolling,  couching,  &e.  .m.*-— .m*  0  !^          6 

Marking  out  three*feet  ridges,  »•...••« •..-  0  (P          6 

Opening  of  the  furrows  with  the  i]oobk  1  q 

mould-board  plough,  ..m.— ••— ••••-..••.•••m.  3 
45  loads  of  compost  manure,  including  cart-  \ 

ing  and  strewing  in  the  furrows,  at  Si.  >  6 

each ,    •••..—•..-  •.4.... t....-*««— .•••^^•.••t*.......  J 

Splitting  down  the  ridges  to  cover  the  dung,  0  4k         ^ 

Rolling  and  smoothing  tops  of  ridges,  ••...•••  0  9        ^ 

Drilling,  ......m- ^•••.....••••..••••.m..m...m.m«  0  (7       ^ 

Three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  seed,    •.•—..•••.••  0  L          ' 

Scarifjring  intervals  between  the  turnip  rows,  0  (W        ^ 

Hand-hocing  first  time,  and  setting  out  the)  q  ^m           0 

Scarifying  or  liorsc-hoeing  the  larger  inter-  7         ^^        6 

vals  between  the  ridges,    •••—•mm .•••••••••  3 

Hoeing  and  examining;  plants  second  tiroe^  .    0    SP  ^ 

Cleaning  up  the  furrows  with  a  double*  \ 

breasted  plough,  to  admit  the  free  pas- >.  0 

Sflge   Ol    1  llC   Waier,        ••aaataaaataa««aaMaa««a«a   a.  aa««*«  ^ 

Gripping  and  fencing,  *••••—••••»••••••••..•••••••.•••    0     E 

Dmwing  and  cartine  home  the  turnip  crop^       1  1 

l\dlfc   per  acre,     •••a«*aata«a»«»taM«««««a«»a«*«aaaa**aaa«a«Maaa         \J 

Tithe,  ^ a,^.    0 

Parochial  payments,   — a..-..M..aa......a...— ••    0    5 

Expense  of  turnip  crop,  .•.a...a.M..a..  jf  •  II     i^ 


tflllt.L  UV3»X»»tL-r. 


Per  Caatia  Cr.  ii^  Product.  d  ] 

r  MgisfUent  value  of  young  grass  sflcr  > 
harvc&t   and  irirotigri   (lie    nhilct  lill^  £.0  12 

sliut  up  fur  mowing,  , .,.....'  -m 

^Scwt.  offiay,  alSi.  Crf.   per  cwt/«,-,.«......     ■*  18 '1R<| 

Second  crop  clover  or  aiWnulllt  .>•.•»•■•««»    1<    5    A  f 

P        Value  of  gruw*  crop,  ..„....i„ ;t'.6  15    ff 

Tfie  Crops  Dr.  to  Expenses. 

To   plougbiig  lUe  clovcr-hjr  neatly  ""•j  #  n  \q    A,  i 

der  witli  ihe  iikim-cuuUer, ...,. »....  i 

Kolliiiff  wilh  a   Wavy  iwo  nr  ibrce  iiorsc)    ^  .     A 

rnM^r,    ..^...».«..» „ —.Mf..-— •■>..>!> 

Harrow ing-'J'ur  Uk"  purpinititf  raiBing  moultl)  ^  •    fl' 

for  drtHimr,    J  ^ 

DrilKhfr  nine  inches  a-pjn,  <^  0    Sf  | 

SSeeJ  whc-iit,  five  |MH:kR,  nt  lO.t.  C*/.  (Mr  liusliti,  0  13    9- 

JPrciKiratioti  in  llic  iiMinl  vi?ny  aj^amsf  smul,       0  0    ^ 

llorrowing  the  dniicd  groiinil  twice  '"  "^    rt  t     n 

place,  to  cover  aver  ibe  stc^, ^.i  ■ , 

Three  tiii;M  scarifying  nnd  linrrowipig  the  j  ' 

int«rv»li    on    llw    msHins    &priiijpf    »m)>   0  9    0" 
eatljr  part  of  aummiT,  at  Brf.  eaclt  Xiaw,   5 

Twice  rolling  iK-twrt-n  rin;l  afliT  (In'sc  ope- 7    o  i     a 

rritiom,  at  Hrf.  cncii  litnc,  S  ^ 

^V  ceding  onl  tliistlcs,  cockff,  &€. ..™ 0  1     Oil 

Smpiii^,  liinding,  nnd  s(to(tkiii|{,  .„..*,^-»>,  .diJP;  ;9  j 

i'nititifr,  tdnrktitff,  or  liouslH^t,  ^ ..,w^a»,  „^ ,  ,S  i  A 

Tiutldling,  iiicluiliiig  vnitjv  uf  stnw,  .....yrf    A  G  .ntf  , 

...       ■  -tM06f^M',  C'~^1^ 

.A  ('!  r    ,j,.i,rT  .,.,■,  J;  ,.   n^  -^^ .ui.da 

•  4  4  JJroiiglfc; 


232  bsiix  ausnAM)KY. 

Hrou^ht  foiwarJ,    ....  ^.2  Iff    4 

Draining  and  Ivncini^,    ^ »..».....—.    0     10 

Tbrasbin"  and  drcssing^i  bushels  offbeat, )    q  .« 

at  5d^  \Kt  bushel,    ...» „ „..„.„..». ) 

Delivery  and  ntarket  chargei,    ..._ I..    0  15 

Bent}  tithes,  and  parochial  payments,   .......     1     S 

^    •    Expense  of  nhcat  crop,  ,..-. -...  ^£'5    5 

Per  Contra  Cr.  iy  Produce- 
By  24  busphels  of  whrat,  at  8s.  Crf,  prr?   „  .q     .     « 

bushel,   .......M.. .•-...•..» « J 

Straw  of  this  crop,  ,,„ »..».... .......    15    0 

Chaff  or  bulls  of  ditto,  at   \d.  t>erbnsbel)   ^'  ^  ^ 

on  the  dressed  com,    » .••  J 

Shackii^,  and  agistment  value  of  wheat 

stubbles  uiilil  broken  up   for  turn' 
fitoinc  other  green  crops,    


heat*^ 

;|JBur>    0 


Value  of  wheat  crop,  „ „  ^.11  IS   ,J^ 

Abstract  of  the  precfding  Stittementf, 


T'o  wptnte  of  tut-l  -.  . 

Ditto  oi  barley  ditto,  •    4 

Dittc  or  grtst  into,  -    S 

Dittn  of  when  dicio,  -    S 


tbt.U. 


unt  of  ei 


Diiluurbarli'viliiti',  -  10  IT  i 
Dil|i>  (>r  gnM'dtuo,  >  O  IS  G 
Ditto  of  wheal  aiiio,  •     11  IS    « 


T«.l  viiue  of  pr,>3  £  3^  li    a 


Anwuni  of  biknce^ 

per   «cre   in  thiiV     10    a 
t>liiw,     -    -    -    -3 


^Vhith  sum  divided  by  four,  will  give  the  net  profil;^ 
per  acre  per  anniint  of  land  llin*  managed,  to  cover  th^ 
interest  of  capilHl  employetf,  and  ruward  the  sLJI),  la— - 
bonr,  and  atttnUun  of  the  occupier  and  his  family,  ant"! 
which  in  the  present  case  amouals  lu  3/.  6s.  O^d- 


BjioAiMiAiT  ButBAN  dar.  2S| 

■'  JVtae.^-Under  the  general  circanuitanccs  of  obtain* 
iaipacrop  of  turnips  by  winter<*faUowiag  i^kr  Brlieat; 
and  withmt  manure,  tbo  crop  will  seldom  exceed,  tops 
and  (ails  included,  15  tons  per  acre,  and  as  tbc  average 
sbed  sbeep  of  this  county,  when  fed  as  stores  and  upon 
tornips  .only,  will  lequirc  about  ISlb.dail^  of  sucl| 
ibody  an  acre  of  these  turnips  will  carry  260  sheep  one 
iPBeky  and  which,  at  a  fair  average  agistment  price  of 
ii<l.  ^ler  head,  will  amount  to  4/.  ITi^Scf.,  as  before 
iCated ;  the  above  price,  therefore,  of  SJ.per  acre,  ia 
greatly  witi} in  their  real  value,  particularly  wtien  tlie 
tsrop  is  charged  Avilh  the  expenses  of  drawin^aud  cart« 
U*g  home,  ^us  addin*;  30s.  per  acre  to  the  expense^ 
and  at  the  same  time  giving  a  superior  value  to  it  on 
^  score  of  its  going  much  farther,,  and. in  the  propor« 
tion  cfatleastSOto  IG.     . 

Awetage  expense  and  produce  accruing  in  the  com* 
'^^^H  broad*cast  husbandry,  as  practistxl  on  the  open, 
C^v^elly,  and  other  mixed  loams  in  the  southern  parts 
^f*  t.lie  county,  on  a  five-fo]d  rotation  of  management^ 
^^^  which  commences  upon  a  former  lay  by  a  short  or 
*^^tard  summer-fulh)iy  for  wheat. 

The  Crops  are  Dr»  to  Expenses. 

*  o      the  breaking  earth,   or    first   clean  1  _f  n  g  q 

X>1oughing,  •• •• ••••••••••••M«««*.«MM«  3 

■"  *^«"ning  back  this  earth,  furrow  for  furrow,  0  7  0 

^«^Oss  ploughing,  .... — '.. 0  8  0 

^-"^^  ice  harrowing,  at  li.  Ad.  per  acre  each  ?  n  g  q 

^M^  ice  rolling,  at  Kt.  per  acre  each  time,  ....    0    2    0 
"*  ^  ice  dragging;  at  ^2s.  9d.  per  acre  ditto,  ..066 

Carry  forirard,  ....  i^.  I   13    8 


99#  Baoji»>eA«T  nvitMttnwy. 

Bmii'lit  forwnni,  ....  jt.i   t9  ' 
25  loads  »f  Aafig  m  rowptisl  iDixiit-;,  of  \ 

about  40  bitslitib  eitch,  nibs,  prr  IikkI,>-  3  lA 

indadinfr  enrrn^,   .„„„..,  ..„.,..;......»—.  > 

Spntftdii^,  ..„....i..w.-....„««-...-..  0    3 

Two  busllrh  iHid  fi  inlf  of  sfnl  wfaeat,  at} 

10?.  6rf.  per  bn&hfl, i 

Prcpftrntiim  and  so-'tii;, 0     0 

"Wft^ing, - „ -...  0    1 

RoUing  and  occiiitMiiHt  liarruMMt^,   ..............  0    i 

Fracing  and  gri;']Hfiff,  ■„.,.. .„..._........».  0    I 

Ketipin^,  binding,  nnci  shocking,  .»„.....«»-  0  tO 

Citing,  bousing,  orbtu<'>-ing,  ..«_..........»».  0    tf 

Tbrasliing  and  dressing  £6  bushels,  ai  Sd.  {  n  m 

per  bLshcl,  ...»..M ....„»...._ J 

Thatching,  including  value  ol  ittniw,  .......m.  0    6 

Wrtiveij  nnil  marktl  chargrs,    _,.. 0  IS 

One  and  a  hiilf  _j'ciire'  renr,  at  lUs.  pfr  acir,  1     T 

Ditto  tithes,  at  nnofcmrlh  of  tire  rnck-rcnt,  0    7 

Ditto  parochial  Uisburst^menls,  at  about  6i.  >  ^^    j. 

u  tile  pound  on  Ibc  rack-reiit,  .....»..„ i 

Expeuseof  wheat  crop,   ...-„..-....  i:.  1 1     6 


Per  Contra  Cr.  by  Produce. 

By  96  iHiftlicts  of  wheal,  at  S<.  &/.  per  )       ... 

bushel,  .„„ j 

Slraiv  of  Ibis  crop,   „ „, -..,..„..„„.     1 

Chad' or  hulls,  ]d.  pet  bushel  ua  difssi-d  corn,     0 
SJiaekugc  and  feed  of  wheat  slubbles,  ,„«..„    0 

Valne  of  wheat  crop,   _ „.. 


I 


•  ■  • 


The.  Crept  are  Dr.  l#  Esfemn.^ 

F<nsf  times  pTou^Tiihg  (his  Mrbcat-stubbte\ 
^  JA^preparaiion Tor  turnips,  at  an  ave>>  ^.I    9    0 
n^  expanse  6t 7s.  eadi  tTm'e,  —  ^ 


»     > '." 


0    8    6 


Turnip  seed  and  sowing,  m....^..— ••    (^10 

HanNiWkig  previous  to  hoeing,  •••—•.••••«••—••    0    0  '  6 

^^''^ibix  0i1€!c  oniv«  ••••••••••••••••••••••#•»••••■••••#•••••••      1/      V      l# 

'olding,  or' penning  and  pulling  up,   •-—.•••    0    8    d 
^raiiiing  and  fencing,  •••—•••..••^••••••••^— •—.•••    0    16 

^'^c!  yesa^9  rent^  »>«—»»«•«<———»-»•«——■••——»•;<•>    0  18    0 

*H;l»e,  ••••••••••••••••••••..••;..•« — •— .M. 0     4     0 

P'arochial  payments,  .-•••.•..••^..•.•....o-.... 0    5    0 

Expenaeof  turnip  cFop^  ••.••«••....•.••.  £.4    0    0 

JP^r  Coitff tf  CV.  iy  Produce. 

^3^  oneacr^  of  tucDips  fed  off, and  valued,  ^  ^  4  74    a 
■   ^^l^vs  eoniomedi  at  «..«.»..-.«m-m.— •«*— ^  ' 


Value  of  turnip  cropi  ••.••m*.-..— •-#••  ^.  4  14    6 

Hit  Craps  are  Dr.  to  Expenses. 

t^ 

.  ^'^o  earths,  or  ploughings  after  turnips,  \  £  tx  i±    q 

^C  7s.  per  acre  each  time,  - 3 

5^  ^^^rmediale  diagging,  harrowing,  and  roll- 1  q    8    fl 

*  *%)  &r  a  barlejr  tiUh|    ••«^.,...-.^«-. ..«-• ) 

Carrj  forward,  ....  i^.  I     2    6 
I"  • 


Bron«,'!it  forward,  ....  f.I  2 

Four bus1it4B  ftf  teed  barley,  at  4j.  9(f.  per)  q  ,, 

buxhcl M...- .  > 

SuMiii^  id.f  rolling  8r/.   ..._...,-»..«....».......  0  1. 

M'enlmg -.. .  0  *« 

MoMiii^  l«.  ()(f.,  ])(Ktkirig,  raking,  &c.  It.  9d,  0  3 

Driiningsnd  fencing,   „ 0  I 

Carting,  sliickini;,  or  liousiii";,  ...»..»_ 0  5 

Thutching,  inclu'Iing  value  of  !.(raw,   0  6 

Tlirasliing  and  dressing  32  bushels  of  bar-  )  n  f 


ley,  at  20'/.  pt-i  qimrler, 

Di:Uvoty  and  market  charges 

Kent,  lithe,  and  parochial  payments,  . 


0  IS 

1  7 


By  33  bnslicls  of  barley,  at  4s.  Sd.  P^i*  >  ^  ^  ,g 

bosliel,   >» ..._«.- .,....,  y 

..     1 

]• 


Straw  of  this  crop, .. ..-...». 1 

Chntr  or  nwn*,  ut  Id.  prr  btishel  on  thr?    „ 

drrsw'd  rorn,    • j 

Rh.ic1t.igi',  and  feed  of  Irarlfv  stubble  and 
yonng  seeds  for  ten  weeki  nfter  harvest, 
two  sheep  per  week,  at  4}d.  per  head,  ., 


E^ipenw  of  barley  crop,  .„ .t'.4  13 

P<er  Contra  Cr.  It/  Product. 


Value  of  barley  crop,  ., 


The  Crops  are  Tir.  to  Exprn^rs. 
10  lb.  of  ooinnion  red  clorer,  nt  8rf.  per  ^  ^  , 

pound,   __ „ ^ 

One  bnjicl  of  ray-gmw  nnd  trefoil,  (be  Jnt-  ?   a     «    « 

ter  unhullcd,  at  Vix.  per  qtmrler,  .,.„..„.. ) 


Carry  forward, 


..X.O    9     8 
■Brought 


Broiight  forward,  .^£.0  9  S 

SvWIIIffy  ■■■■!■■■■■■■■»■■ TTTrr-T ■■■■—■■■■   .    -V  II  ^ 

A  light  dressing  of  dung,  peat,  or  turf  a&hes,  1    1  Q  0 
,  at  die  average  expense  of  .m..— ^.•••••••^••.  3 

Rolling  and  gathering  stones,  .•.^..•^•^••.— -    0  S  6 ' 

Slftkuig  and  carting,  ••••••••••••••••••«••«••••••••••••••••    0  o  O' 

Thatching,  including  value  pf  straw,  •-•-—•    0  4  6' 

Diaiaing  aal  fencing,  — ....m.— -«^.»-«  ..m..-^    0  1  0:' 

One  and  a  half  years'  rent,  tithes,  and  paro-  }   q 
chial  assessments,  as  per  wheat  crop,  •—  J 


3 


Expenseof  gnus  crop,  ••^••••^•M...^.  £.4    0    5' 

•  . 

Per  Contra  Cr.  by  Produce. 

^y  ten  weeks  agistment  of  young  seeds,  % 
two  sheep  per  acre  before  shut  up  for  >  £.0    6    9 
^^Dvingy  at  4if.  per  head  per  week,  .^.^ 
^<nrt •  of  clover,  trefoil,  and  ray-gro^is  hay,  \  ^    ^    q 

^^  3«.  6rf.  per  cwt,  •••-••— •...•••.•^.•— •—••..••  i 
o^Aer-grafis,  and  agistment  value  of  tbis- 
SV^iaas,  until  the  July  twelvemonth,  when 
>t  is  supposed  to  be  again  broken  up  and 
•***xiiner-fal!owed  for  whcat>  &c.  estimated 
^  c^arry  two  sheep  in  the' winter,  and  six 
'^  llie  summer  months,  ut  7i.  per  head 
•^c^li  season,  m^-..m — 


>  9  16    0 


••«•••••• 


Value  of  grass  crop,  •••.•^-.•.•••.•••.•m  ^.8    7    8 

A^off .—The  common  agistment  price  for  wintering. 
^^^  sheep,  is  7s.  per  head  for  the  wintc*r  half  year  ; 
^^  lUe  same  ground  is  always  supi  oscd  to  run  thrco 
^  one  during  the  summer  reason,  at  which  time  the 

ag\b\mtai\ 


bMLL  nOBBiJiSBr. 

agistment  price  ibc  Eilorc  sb»q>  (>i^t  ewes  and  lambs) 
cotitMiuCB  tbe  sama. 

Abttract  of  the  preceding  Stalemettls. 


TvnpenMarwhcaKmpj  1 


C  ■■  J- 


£.M 


Sv  T^lue  of  wUcM  trqp,    1^  13    : 
Dilto  of  turnip  ditto,      •     4  14     ( 

Dillo  of  grJM  dillo,       -      B     7    I 


1 


Wbicli  eon  dividtd  hy  fire,  will  gip«  ^^e  oet  proGt 
fA-T  acre  per  annum  of  hind  thus  mnna^cJ,  In  cover  the 
interest  of  capital  cmploj^ed,  and  jcvarU  (he  skill>  la— ^ 
bour,  mid  ntlenlion,  of  the  occupier  nnd  his  familjTj 
and  which  in  the  present  case  amounts  to  M.  Iflj.  6rf. 

Some  fnrlher  Recount  of  tlie  drill  huabanJrj-  in  tlH^s- 
■outhem   parts  of  the  connty,  and  upon  land  of  moclK-        -^ 
tbe  same  nslnrc  wlicnce  the  Inst  sfalemcnt  was  taken. 

The  Craps  are  Dr.  In  Exprnsts. 
To  one  cleaii  plou^iin^  of  a  lute  stubble  \  ^  n    a 

after  nbeal  sowiug,  ». »  ' 

Ttirningof  these  ftirrunii  back  in  the  mojjili  T   n    t 

of  Febrnarj ,  ...... »■_»» ^v-  ' 

IlniTuwing  and  joUin^  witli  a  heniy  roUer,       0     1 

One  clean  orwg-jdituglitn^, ~.....    0     S 

DraggtBg,  harrowing,  &c -....«.„.-.     0     g 

Kcarifyin^  cro^swaysand  oblitjnc,    0     3 

Rolling  with  fixed  harrow,    _ 0     1 

Hukin^iout  tbe  ground,  nnd  putting  the)    ^ 

fay*wiadoithM»-fca(  ridges,  »....«...„..„  3- 


uti  MiraiiUiMi^ 


Broaght  forward,  ^*  £•  1  15    9 
and  ttrewing  in  Ibe  furrows^  at  lOi.  )(>£(*£  5    5    0 

RcTersing  of  (he  ridges  to  cover  the  dung, 
Aittcfiing  their  tops,   and  d/illing  I  no. 
Mwa.of  turnips  on  each  ridge  nine  .inches 

i  *      ■■ 

Hone-hoeing  the  furrows,   ••-...— ••.••^•.•.— mm    0    10 
3carifjMng  between  the  turnips  on  the  fidges,    0    0    0 
Twice  hand-hp^if^  the  turoips,  at  5f.  6d.  X  •Q    ^    n 
tlie  iWst^imc,  and  3s.  the  second,  ».^».^.j 

$ct^i(jing  the  furrows,  •«.•••.—•••«• m...— ••••«•    0    1    p 

l^trikiiy  up  ditto  with  a  double-breasted  )   a.  g    jx 

M^  I  ■■■■-■  !■••■ 

ifcuciiy  and  draining,  ••••^.•••-•^•••••••••«.««.«m«    010 

,^cat,  tithe,  and  parochial  ^nyuients,  as  be-  )    .     ^^    ^ 

Owhming  and  carting  hoine  turnips,  ^..m.*,^.     1  iO    0 

£9poiiic  of  turnip  cropy  ••••••••••••••••  ;f»  40  15   O 

.    .  ■  ■■ 

*   Per  Contra  Cr.  Ijf  Product* 

^y  one  acre  of  turnips  delivered  in  the^ 

^fcemestead,   or  otherwise  drawn  from/   ^  ,  .^     ^ 
^  (fielunnp  gronnd,  and  consumed  T 
^pou  a  dry  layer,   ••••••••••••»•••«•••#•••••••••••  ^ 

Taloe  of  l«niip  «rop>  u..  ««•.«»«««.  A'.  5  15    0 


The 


T.L  IIU»BAIIDB> 


The  Crops  are  Dr.  to  Expenses.  . 

To  scarifying  tlic  turnipridgescrosawbi',?  ^  q  4  0 

■I    rhJ  to  a  guo:l  full  pilcli,    » ........  J 

'  Harrowing,  rolliag,  cleansing,  and  markiiifT)  096 

the  land  into  (cn-fcet  ridges,     ...„.»,.-««) 

Plougtiing  (be  Bc\d  inlo  tlicjc  lands,  ..........  0  7  0 

Harrowing  and  rolling  before  tlie  drill,  ........  0  9  0 

li  busliL-ls  of  seed  barley,  at  45.  3d.    ~ .  0  7  4 

Drilling  13  inches  a-parl,  „ 0  0  6 

Harrowing  anerlbc  drill,    .,... 0  0  6 

llarruwtng    ni(h    the  patent   corn-barrow?  n  n  a 

^    after  (lie  coronal  roots  are  formed,    J  — 

Ditto  and  iMrfore  (lie  com  runs  for  tlic  spindle,  0  0  9 

Rolling  nfler  tlie  beeds  are  sown, 0  0  6 

Mowing, „ „ ; „.«....  0*0- 

Pooking  and  raking,  &c — ...........  0  2  t^ 

<Car(ing,  slacking,  or  bousing, 0  5     (^ 

Thatching,  including  value  of  straw,  ......J—  0  5  O' 

Tcncing  and  draining,  .......„.._..„,.» 0  I     (9 

Tbr;i!>hing  and  dressing  31  bushels  of  bar- 1  n  S     {» 

Icjr,  at  2».  per  quiirlw,   „.,_..„..__...  i 

Delivery  of  crop  and  market  charges, ........  0  10     C^ 

Rent,  tithe,  and  parochi.!!  payments,  as  b«'-  (  ,  - 

fore,  ' 

Erpeosc  of  barley  crop, .....^.4  0  1' 


Per  Contra  Cr.  by  Produce. 
Bj^  SI  boshek  of  barlej^  at  As.  Sd.  per  7  ^j    ^    ^ 

Straw  of  thtt  crop,  >->«#>*>*>>.«.-**» »fii    15    0 

phflttforaWM^  as  before, -ft.M^f-*««.-*—^«*«*-«    0    S  10 
Bhacka^  and  seed  of  barl^y-stubble,  and  ^ 

young  aeedt  for  10  weeks  after  harvest,  >  0    7    6 


brfore  stated, 


i^H^i 


Valuie  of  barley  crop,  .•-.••••o^-.m.m  £.  8  19  10 

•  •     I 

The  Crops  are  Dr.  to  Expenses. 

To  lOIb.  &fredclo?erand5Ib.  of  trefoil,  7  ^  o  lo  0 
sa  owft  per  poiinci,  —»—»»—■>■»»—♦»•»<—■»—••  -^ 

A  light  dreeing  of  duog,  mixjog,  turf  or  7  |  q  q 
peat  ash^,  at  an  average  expense*  of  ...—  3 

Boiling  and  occasional  stone-gathering,  .••^.    0  2    0 

"V^Ving  and  gathering  into  heaps,   •-—••«-—    0  4    0 

^ftt^ing  and  stacking,    •••.••  ••m..«^.-m-mm--—    0  5    6 

^^^CUlOg,.    ••#«aa««a»*M«««**a«M*a*«*aaa««»4M**M«««»*«a««*«a*»»         V  9         W 

"^r^ icing  and  fencing,  ••• Maa^.*..*..— .a.— ••••••    0  10 

^dt,  tithes,  and  parochial  assessments,  •.«—    17    0 

.    Expense  of  cloyer  crop,  — ....a.^.^.a  £.3  17    0 

•  - 

Per  Contra  Cr.  by  Produce.   . 

y  lO  weeks  agistment  of  young  seeds,?  ^  n  6    S 

^Wo  sheep  per  acre,  as  before  stated,     3 

^  ^>rta  of  hay,  at  3s.  6rf.  per  cwta  ••.•••a..aa...    5  12    0 

^lae  of  after-grass,  until  ploughed  up  for  7    i  e    a 
^lieat  at  Michaelmas,  •••.a...a...a«..— a*— .m...  j 

Value  of  grass  crop,  •^•••••Mf #•••«•#•••••  £.7  3    8 

^AiTTsO                       »  THe 


Mf  PSI^L  HViBAdDRITi 

7^e  Cropt  are  Dr.  lo  Bxprtnes. 
To  geaUj  pbm^biugwi'h  the  Sttfli^k  or^  ' 

othrr  proprrbul  cooiniDii  plough,  tlieS-  ^.0  10    0 

clover-Iitf,   ..._.._... „..«..-....—»■* 

Boiling  llic  cloTer  flag  willl  a  Utavy  roller,  j 

and  harrowing  witb  HVti^w  to  raise  moulds   0    4    6 

for  drilling,   ^„,..,„-«., .«...' 

Seed  whral,  (line  or  10  gallpns,  »(  lOi.  6rf.  )  o  13  ■  3 

pCT  hiishH,  ...„ „ _„„.».... -.y 

Prcparalion  3d.,  and  drilling  nine  or  127  n    \    % 

incbes  a-part,  \s - — .- ~....~..».J 

Covering  thi:  se<^0  with  light  harroTrs, 0     10 

Twice  rolling  and  barrowing  llm  wheat, 0     3     6 

Weeding  the  whent  tor  cocklf,  wild  reite,  &c.     0    0    6 

(Itaioing  and  fencing,    „„„.............._....     0     19 

Reaping,  binding,  and  shocking 0  10    0 

Cariing  and  slacking,  .™ - ....„«.    0    7    0 

Thatching,    », » ..    0    »    « 

TfarHshtnganddrefi£ing9Bbu»hclsof  wheal,  1    n  II     &■ 

al  b4,  |xv  bu&bel,    ....»««...»..»..« f 

Delivery  aud  market  charges,  .„..,.„ 0  10     O 

Brnt,  litbe,  and  parochial  payments,  a»  be- 1    i     7     n 

fore,   .....-..« -..-_ — ...., ) 

Expenieof  wlwat  crop,  ..»....«..»...  X.  5    6     7 

Per  Contra  Cr.  by  Prcdnce. 
By28buslicl^of  wheat,  at 8j.  6d- per bu- }^  It  TA    « 

Straw  of  Ihiscrop,    .«»....•.. «........»■■••••..     I     5    ft 

ChalTor  hulls,  as  before .....»«    9.    S    ^ 

Shackag^  and  feed  of  wheat-slubl^g,  .»«»«,.>     0    5    0 

ValHC  of  wheal  crop,  ^ ;...4M3  JO    4 


Note. — it  win  most  prilbabljr  be  olyccletl,  that  the 
Strt*  of  wheal  And  barley  in  these  csllm&lcs  ftre  alikfe 
charged  at  £5;.  per  ilcrc,  whbn  tbc  Taliie  of  wlietlt 
straw  for  lider,  thatch,  &c.  will  certainly  prove  by  far 
(he  niost  valuable.  To  this  it  is  answered,  that  were 
the  whole  of  tbc  wheat  straw  so  disposed  of,  the  objec- 
lioti  would  be  good  ;  bat  as  there  is  only  a  small  por* 
tiortofthe  wheat  straw  produced  in  the  country,  so  sold, 
lind  as  that  is  only  in  the  vicinity  of  the  larger  towns, 
its  general  iuferiorif;  for  fodder  is  set  against  sticfi 
local  ildvantagcs,  and  both  are  tonsidcred  as  justly  i 
rated  at  the  same  price. 


Abstract  of  the  preceding  StalementS: 
£■ 

-      -      ■     Bywl, 


T"  «tpen»e  of  lurnip  crop, 
pitioof  Iwrl^iliHo,     -    -I 
DilioAf  clover  ditto,    -31 
Ditto  of  whciil  ditto,     -      5 

Total  aroount  of  en-J  f  ^^ 
Denies  in  1  jeafi,  J*' 

Baumbefibtnptiiduct)       ,, 

£.35 


£.  i. 

S»3liie  of  turnip  cri^,    S  15 
toiifbirleydiLto,    -     8  19  1 
•t  clover  ditto,  7     3 

if  n-heu  ditto,    -    13  10 


Which  sum  divided  by  four,  will  give  the  net  profit 
per  acre  per  annum  of  land  thus  managed,  to  covflF 
the  interest  of  capital  employed,  and  reward  the  skiH, 
hibour,  and  attention  of  tlie  occupier  aiid  his  family, 
and  which  in  the  present  cast-,  amounts  lo  '21.  15s.  llff. 
Notwithstanding  that  tbc  foregoing  stalements  mi^fht 
6e  considered  as  nearly  conclusive  on  the  relative  me- 
rits of  the  broad-cast  and  drill  husbandry,  practised 
finder  nearly  the  same  circumstances  as  to  siluatioi^ 
»ittr  the  choice  only  of  the  milder  loams  for  the  drill 
|!»ractice,  yet  it  may  not  be  amiss,  having  lite  mate- 
rUs  at  hand,  to  go  a  little  farther  into  these  maUeu. 


$ilt  SKILL  HtJSBANDRT. 

We  sliall  llierefore  begin  upon  an  old  lay  or  rornifr 
stubble,  which  is  ploughi-d  clf-an  and  lo  a  good  full 
pilch  ia  the  niottlh  of  January,  or  perhaps  later. 

The  Cropt  are  Dr.  to  Expense/. 

Tofirrt  earth,  ....«™ .    ^.0    8  6 

Ditto  ploughed  back,  fufrow  for  furrow,  ....  0    7  0 

Jlolling  wilh  a  two  or  four-horse  roll,  ..._..«.  0     16 

Cross  ploughing,  „....».  ....m-......~..~-».~...»  0     S  0 

Dragging,  harrowing,  and  rolUitg, ..»....»..».  0    3  6 

Ploughing  the  fourth  lime,    »..„,..,-„ »,  0    6  6 

Ten  loads  of  rolten  dung,   carriage,   and)  550 

■prcading  included,  at  10s.  Gd.  per  load, ' 

Harking  and  ploughing  the  dunged  land)  086 

into  ten-feet  ridges, ) 

Harrowing  before  drilling,  0     0  fl 

Seed  wheat  as  before, » 0  13  S 

Preparation,  and  drilling  nine  inches  a-part,  0     10 

Harrowing  aHer  drilling,   „.»......»» _ 0    0  9 

Draining  and  fencing,  ..,„„.„».» 10  0 

Rolling  and   scarifying   in  the  months  of)  q     I  G 

March  and  .April,    _«.. .,„.... ' 

Rolling  and   harrowing   with  the  fixed  or)  «     j,  „ 

corn  liarrov^, «..,..,„ _ ,._...  J 

Weetling  na  Ix-fore,  „.„ „ «».._.,„.  0    0  fi 

Reaping,  binding,  and  (.hocking,  .,...„» 0  10  0 

Carting,  stacking,  or  housing,  .__ „ 0    6  0 

Thatching,  including  value  of  straw,  -.  0    7  0 

Thrashing  and  dressing  3S  bushels,  at  5rf.  )  n  la  j. 

per  bushel,  ...» „„ _ J 

Dilivery  and  marki.'t  charges,    _..„„ 0  10  0 

Reut,  tithes,  and  parochial  payments,    18  3 

Expense  of  wheal  crop,  f .  13    g    G 


\  ■ 


I 


DllILti  fit7»AKDRr.  9il 


Per  CofUra  Cr.  by  Produce. 


B^  38  bvsbebof  wheat,  at  S$.  6d.  per  )    ^  id  19    ^ 

OQ8Del|      ♦^#M»»W<M— W—M— ——•——•— ——    •' 

Stta.w  of  this  crop,  •-—•.••.••••—•—•—.••— •••••.^  15    0 

Qk&ff  or  halls,  as  before,    •••—•—•—•— .—.—^m  OSS 

and  feed  of  wheat  stubbles,  •••—•—  0    5    0 


Valae  of  wheat  crop,  ••.—•—•-.•--•  £.  15    4    8 


■• 


3%^  Crops  are  Dr.  to  Expenses. 

To    ploughing  the  wheat-stubble  a  good  ^ 

^ftill  pitch   immediately  after  sowing  >  ^.0  3    0. 

^^18  turned  back  again  about  Candlemas,  •/  0  7    6 

M^B^ing;  ts.Gd.f  twice  rolling,  oiicehar*)  0  3    9 
'Owring,  at  9d,  each  time,  •••••••^•••••••••••••a*  3 

^^ughing  the  third  time,   ............................  0  6    6 

-polling  and  harrowing,  at  9d.  each,    •••-—••  0  16 

^^^u-ifying  a  good  full  pitch,  ........................  0  2    3 

'^'^rrowing  and  rolling,    ••.••—••..•••••••—•—.•••••  0  16 

-*  ^o  bushels  and  a. half  of  seed  barley,  &t  7  q  jq    i^ 
4«.  3d.  per  bushel,    ..................................  i 

^^'Uling  at  nine  inches  a-q;iart,  •••...•-— •—•^•-  0  0    9 

""      riowiflg  after  the  drill,    ...............^.......i..  0  0    9 

^rifying  as  soon  as  the  rows  are  marked  V  q  q    q 
^y  the  young  barley,  •••-—•—•-.•—•—•—••  i 

^]^Hingamd  harrowing  with  the  corn  harrow,  0  0    9 

ceding,    .. ........................... ...............  0  10 

fining  and  fencing,    •••^•••••••••^^••••••mvmmm.**  0  10 


w«i 


Carry  forward^  #•••;€•  9    8    3 

k 

K  3  Btoii^X 


3^  DJIlt-t  HUSBANQvr- 

Brought  forward,  ....  ^.S    8  3 

Pookiiig,  raktiig,  Stc.  .„......«....»..•.» ..•••■■    0     10 

Carling,  stacking,  or  housing, 0     5  0 

Tkalcbing,  incluiling  value  of  straw,   0    6  0 

Thrasliing  and  Jre&sing  eight  siicks  of  bar-?    o     G  8 

ley,  at  \0d.  per  sack,   » —  J 

D^tivery  and  market  charges, «....~...    0    8  0 

Reiil,  „ -..    0  18  0 

lilJies,  «, ,.™.„. — ...    0    4  6 

Ruochial  asscssmeuts,    ^ 0     5  9 

£xpensc  of  barley  crop,  — ...  £-5    4  5 

Per  Contra  Cr.  hy  Produce. 

By  39  bushels  of  barley,  at  As-  3d.  perl    r  r  la  n 

bushel, )  ^' 

Straw  of  (his  crop,  .»..» 15  0 

Chaff  or  awiis, 0    2  8 

SLackage  of  b.irlry  stubble   and    agistment  1    n     7  G 

Tal^e,  as  before  staled,  for  ten  weeks,  .... ' 

Valuft  of  iMiley  crop, ^.S  11  3 

The  Crops  Dr.  to  Expenses. 

To  121b.  of  r^d  clover  and  trefoil,  at  Srf,  )     .  ^     g  „ 

per  pound, ) 

One  bushel  of  ray-grass,  with  carriiige  au^  X   n     %  r 

Rolling,  and  ocjcasipnal  stone-gatlieriiig,    ....    0     3  6 

Moning   b.  8if. ;   making    and   gathering)    n     r  a 

4*.  erf. J 

Cartiiig  or  slacking*  .-.-.■ — —    0    4  6. 

Thatching,  4^. ;  dntiiiifig  a,»d  reiicin^,  Is.  „    0    Sk  (k 

Kcnl,  tithcE,  and  taxes,  as  before,  h..~...     1     8  J 

Expense  of  grass  crop,  .,.....„» £.^  17  II 

PtT 


Per  Contra  Cr.  by  Produce. 

Bjr  agistment  value  of  young  seeds  before  \ 

Ikcy  are  sfiut  up  fur  hiowtng,  osbeiure^  £.0    G    8 
Blatod, *  ' 

SBcvrf.  df  cluver,  tiiefoil,  aMtraj-grass  haj','}'  4   rA    q 
a.1 3s.  6d.  prrcfft > 

TaFue  of  after -grass  from  J  u\y  till  Candlemas,     1  IS    0'  '- 

Value  of  grau  crop, £.6  19    91  | 


Note. — The  groond  si*  cuttivnted  osnally  i^mains 
tfntil  tlie  foUowing  January  or  Candlemas,  whcH  it  tr 
a^aiit  biMkL-np-for  prasr, bemis,  tares-,  Ihliowcdfor  tor- 
rAyiSy  or  again  fcTT  a  crop  of  wheat. 

Abstrftrt  6f  tlid  prece(Hng  Staiemetits. 

Toexpenteof  wheal?  ;■  .„     „     -.     Byvalueof wheal cn)p,£.I5     4    g 
Jt.JJ     n     (.     jjinoofbarleyditto.      -    8  11     «• 
-     -      -     '■■  -  jofgUadillo,       -       6  lU     8 


Wliich  sum  divided  by  llirce,  will  give  the  not  profit 
per  acre  per  annum  of  Lund  thus  managed,  to  cover  the 
iAtemt  of  capilal  employed,  and  reward  tlie  skill,  la- 
bour, and  attention,  of  the  occupier  and  his  family^ 
and  wlitch  in  the  present  case  amounts  to  31.  3s.  Gd. 

As  there  is  but  litlle  land  lliat  would  be  cHpableof 
iilidrt;goin£r  for  any  length  of  lime  such  a  driving  sys« 
teni,  tliG  following  statement  is  taken  up  on  a  snpposi* 
lioa  that  no  dung  has  been  applied  for  wheat,  bul  that 
It  4  all 


'  3t8'  duill  ucsbansrv. 

all  (lie  olhcr  operations  not  incidental  to  the  full  wheat 
crop,  have  been  incurred  as  before. 


The  Crops  are  Dr.  to  Expenses. 

The  balance  of  expense,  therefore,  to 
charge  upOD  the  first  or  wheat  crop,  Id 
Ihls  series,  will  amount  (o  , 


to. 

io^  ^.6  14 


Per  Contra  Cr.  bt/  Produce. 

By^  boshela  of  wheat,  at  8*.  6rf.  per?  ^  ,q    j,   ' 
bushel,   . ,M..«...»,.....».,.».H.....».».5 


.......     I     5 

cn 

0    5 

^^ 

Shackagc  and  feed  of  wheat -stubble,  .-.. 

«D 

Value  of  wheat  crop, ,_ „..„.... 

...^.11  16 

« 

The  Crops  are  Dr.  Ip  Expenses^ 

^o  plnnghing  the  wlieat-stubblc  a  clean  . 

^  f uU  pitch  as  soon  as  possible  aAer>  ^.0  8  ^ 

wheat  sowing,    _ .,...,, J 

Turning  tbcw  i'urrows  back,  as  before, .......  0  7  " 

Dragging  and  harrowing,    .«...».....__ «.  0  3  " 

Twice  scarifying  shallow*   ..._.....»,»,.....»...  0  9  ^ 

CroEs-ploughinfc,  ..,„..„..«„.,.„.„.„ „_.  0  7  ^ 

Dragging,  harrowing,    rolling,  gathering, }  a  a  9 

and  burning  truniwry,  .___ ^_..h<3 


and  burning  truni{Kry, 
[arking  and  opening  thr 
the  double-breasted  plough,  . 

Carry  forward,  „..  £.  I  15 


Marking  and  opening  three-feet  lands  with  )   » 
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■'  Brought  forward,  ....£.  1   15    3 

JBight  loads  of  rattr^n  <lun^,  Citrriage  and  \ 

strewing  in   the    furrows    include],    atJ-  4    4    0 

10s.  6d.  per  toad,   ..,.,„.^.,^.^ «..— ' 

'Reversing  ridges  In  cover  the  dung 0    3    G 

JRolling  and  smoolhitig  tops  of  ridges,  ........  0    0    6' 

Drilling   Iwo   rows  of  turnips   upon   each  1  n     i     g 

ridge,  and  seed,  «..„ ) 

Scarifying  turnips  nnd  intervals^  9d.  each,  ..016 

Tirst  hand-hocing,  5s.;  serond  hand-hoe-)  nan 

inff.  3s - -. —  J  /!1 

Fencing  and  draining, 0     10 

Rent,  tithe,   and  laxeE,  as  before,  18    3 

Drawing  and  carting  turnips,    n. ».  15     0 

Expense  of  turnip  crop,  - ^.989 

Per  Contra  Cr.  bi/  Produce. 

By  value  of  turnip  crop  drawn  and  ^"^  ?  _£  «  in    a 
off  upon  a  dry  laynr,  ., S 

Value  of  (urnip  crop, »»£.()  10    0 



The  Crops  are  Dr.  to  Expenses. 

To  ploughing  turnip  gronnd  a  fwU  clean  \  £  n  o  q 

pilcli  across  tlie  ridges,  ...»..~.... ■> 

Dragging,  harrowing,  and  rolling,  ._ 0  S  0 

•Shallow  scarifying  twice,  at  I  j.  each,   0  S  0 

Moiling  before  and  uPler, 0  I  G 

Ortlling  barley,  at  nine  inches  a-pnr(,  ........  0  0  9 

Seed  barley,  94  Jjmliel?,  at  4s.  3d.  per  bushel,  0  10  7 

Carry  fonvard,  ....  £.\     5   10 
IJrooght 


I 


I 


SM'  MTlLlr  lUPPSAVDRT. 


Balanoci 

t-  per'  aci«  per  ann.  ooUectcd  on  the  drill 

pcaciioe: 

i 

■:,} 
£.3   6   •> 

8  15  » 

• 

3    3-« 

• 

.         3    1    1( 

m 

4' 

Kcan  tQm  accniing  per  acre  per  ann.  ^\  £  g    i    7 

a  nrt  profit  on  the  drill  husbandry,  •m*^' 
Billo  on  the  broad-cast  husbandry^  ••^m^*^—    1  17 

Siflerence  iii  faTour  of  tlie  drill  praciice  1  ^  1    4    o 
per  acre  per  ann.  •^•^•.^•^•.•-••••••••••••••.  ^ 
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And  which  must  amply  compensate  for  any  additional 
capifal  there  may  be  necessarily  employed  in  the  piiv» 
chase,  wear  and  tear,  of  expensiye  drill  machinery.  *    ^  * 

Rye  is  often,  drilled   upon  the   vheat-stubbta*ifbi^'' 
sprini^food,  and  ahhoaich  tares  and  culcsseed  hatertaif^ 
been  made  the  forerunners  to  a  crop  of  turnips,  in  lilM  -^ 
nianner  fed  off  and  generally  carrying  more  stock  than 
rye,  sfill  it  has  been   observed,  that  turnips  sncoeed 
belter  after  rye  than  any  other  intermediate  crop  ifhidi  - 
may  follow  either  wheat  or  oats. 

In  the  statements  given  of  the  drill  and  broad-cast 
biisba*ulry,  a  singular  agreement  may  be  observed  ia 
the  net  ri-hults  of  the  different  practices,  all  of  whidi 
very  fully  demonstrate  the  accuracy  and  candour  of  the 
^ntlemt  11  \iho  so  very  obligingly  afforded  the  informa* 
tion,  and  whom  the  Surveyor  very  cautiously  guarded  ^ 
imm  receiving  any  clue  or  bias  frcmi  preceding  state* 
luents. 

The  price  of  wheat  is  taken  at  about  the  avorage  it 
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bon  whilst  the  Surreyor  was  parsaing  his. enquiries  on 
Ihese  subjects,  and  which  lie  liuinbly  conceives  is  about 
the  staniiilrd  required  to  keep  pace  with  the  present 
value  of  money,  and  the  consequent  high  price  which 
'CVery  other  article  of  necessity  seems  to  bear  in  the 
present  day.  Should  the  price  of  wheat  fall  much 
below  85.  6d.  per  bushel,  it  requires  no  great  taUmt  to 
fo'^C3ee  the  melancholy  train  ol  evils  with  which  it  will 
^  accompanied. 

Though  the  drill  husbandry  appears  to  be  conducted 
with  considerable  advantage  as  to  its  results  in  com* 
parison  with  the  broad-cast  practice  in  the  southeril 
P^its  of  the  county,  and  even  in  the  chalk  district; 
'Ull  in  the  judgment  of  the  Surveyor,  these  rpsulls  aie 
^^paUe  of  a  yat  farther  increase,  not  by  any  additional 
pi'ocjooe  to  be  obtained  on  an  average  from  such  rea« 
'^ASOfDeot,  but  in  some  measure  diminishing  the  ex« 
Pdae  by  which  it  is  procured  ;  and  there  is  no  part  of 
^^Stpmctice  so  conspicuous  and  capable  of  remedy, 
*^ '  ia  (be  usual  mode  of  making  a  fallow  for  wheat, 
^'•■'oips,  or  barley^ 

The  details  on  this  subject  exhibit  an  uniform  prac« 
^'^^e  of  making  the  first,  or  breaking  earth,  to  consist  of 
^  deep  full  pitch,  and  which  after  lying  a  few  weeks, 
'^  tfat>n  turned  back  slice  for  slice,  and  in  the  same 
'^^^niicr  it  was  first  ploughed,  and  still  consisting  of  the 
^*^o]e  unbroken  furrow  slices  the  whole  length  of  the 
™^1<1,  six  inches  thick,  and  from  nine  to  ten  inches 
^^^  J«,  strongly  tied,  and  connected  together  with  the 
''^H>ts  of  its  former  green  sward,  or  perhaps  foul  wheat 
^^  oat-stubble.  Before  any  thing  can  be  done  in  the 
^y  of  working  these  matted  slices,  a  cross-ploughing 
^^^at  be  performed  through  them ;  but  this,  under  most 
^^S'cramfttancei^  seems  impossible  to  achieve,  without 

conv\^tcx&* 


cofflpfCTsing  lie  wlioir  togvllier  aa  ifid*fe  as  t^^^MlMb 
^y  a  heavy   sfunt'-rollcr ;  wlikd   pcrformcil,  ami   ifat 
cross- plough  in  1^  t'lfl-c(e<.1  nt  iitrarly  thesAiitc  (rx|Mt(«ak 
was  incurred  in  llic  breaking  mrth,  tlrc  Rhok  staple  M 
soil  of  the  GciJ  is  thpii  cnl  into  cubes  of  six  by  tiiOk 
inches,  and  tliis  Is  llie  utmost  Iliat  civn  possibly  tih 
obtained  from  three  dibtinct  pbu^hings,  rolling,  &{).'£ 
and  this  ancrwanls  requiring  die  patience  of  Job,  amt 
thfstretiglh  of  Ilerciiira,  tu  reduce  (o  any  thirty  liktiL 
good  bu^band-Iike  tilths  either  for  the  broad-cS&t  or 
tirill  husbnudry.     >VoaId  it  not  therefore  on  «uch  oc- 
casions, be  far  more  advisable  to  let  (he  brenkirtgeartft 
consist  of  half  ptonghhtg  or  raftering  onlif,  and  ffrtil 
performed  a*  lliin  and  as  evenly  as  possibte,  by  Itftr* 
ing  tlie  plough  so  sat  and  held,  as  \o  cut  the  tBrro# 
side  of  the  rnfliT  to  a  IhJn  feather-edge,  and  IOi«  U 
neatly  Iurne<I  over  upOii  (he  cumh  or  hiilk  of  wbols 
ground  left  on   the  right  hand  or  furrow  side  of  Ui* 
plough  ?     This  opcnition  is  nelt  known  and  pradised 
irt  other  parts  of  the  couniy,  and  by  which  iniuientN! 
labour  and  expense  is  spared,  and  titnc  saved  in  (Be 
subsequent  workiiig    of    the  fallows.      Tiicse   raAera 
lying  until  the  contact  of  the  Irto  green  swards  co»eftd 
■with   mould  have  rendered  loose  and  tender  (he  fafrfidr 
surface  (and  which  will  attfays  be  found  to  h;(p|ieo  in  ji 
Iras  space  of  time  than  were  the  whole  inverted  to  the  bot- 
tom of  a  close  cold  furfow),  ari?  dragged  arid  harrowed 
crosswise,  when  tTic  whoU' of  Ihe  rallefed  slices,  and  n 
considerable  part  of  the  combs  or  but!ts,  will  be  fonnd 
rasil}  broken,  and  go  readily  to  pieces,  A  cross-plough' 
ing   is  then  perfofniwl  over   the  rafterpd  gtbund',   atf 
Bhallow  <%%  possible,  so  as  to  plough  cliaii ;  dr;tg<,  IlBf* 
rows,  rollers,  &c.  ait  tlieti   applied,  and   uilh   sDCtif 
effect,  as  coropU-lely  Xo  tfertroy  evcty  Tttitigc  of  tfl«* 
former 


gveen  tward ;  and  all  its  coficomttatit  tnifii|}er/ 
majr  be  thus  exterminated  in  one-third  of  the  time  anA 
that  sech  a  field  weuld  have  required  bad  it 
pkHigbfd  elean  and  to  a  g€k>d  full  pitch  ivhed 
Cral  broken.  The  deep^  full,  or  stirring^  earth,  i^Mcli 
the  laid  may  require,  should  then  be  given,  and 
^i^^ish,  upon  all  such  lands,  can  be  more  regularly  and 
performed  than  in  the  winter  season,  when  front 
lioitlmc  and  looseness  of  the  subsoil,  the  plough 
^vfll-be  drawn  too  deep  in  some  places,  and  on  the 
save  or  gravel  (from  the  pitch  given  to  the  plough) 
shallow  in  others.  It  is  snrely  not  necessaiy  to 
any  thing  farther  on  this  subject ;  but  should  any 
entertain  doubts  of  this  effect  in  cleansing  and  pul^ 
▼^Wiiing  the  fallows,  it  is  only  necessary  io  oliscrve^ 
Hhmi  NotfiiDg  can  be  more  plain  or  evident,  than  that 
tiaftering  in  the  first  instance,  must  completely  divide 
lihole  matted  covering  of  the  fidd,  by  cutting  its 
into  ribbands ;  and  that  it  roust  surely  be  more 
'  Io  disaiiito  a  thiu  slice  of  four  or  five  inches  wid^ 
Slo  O  inchea  thick,  than  to  have  a  close  con** 
aected  cube  six  inches  by  nine,  io  contend  \^ith,  and 
^htii  strong  and  united  together  by  ail  the  root* weeds 
gmsses  that  may  have  been  growing  upon  the  fitld 
ona,  twO)  tbree^  or  more  successive  seasons. 


SECT.    XXI. VINEYARD. 


^an  following  aeconnt  of  the  vineyard  planted  by 
*^«  ly»Si«  Richard  Wocsley,  at  Undercliff,  in  the  Islo 
^^  Wighl^  it  taheo  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Warner^s  Agri- 
^^^tuxs^.Via«ofitbat{l8laiid9.diawQup  for  the  ccnside* 
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ntioa  ot  the  Ilooounblc  BoarJ  of  Agriculiare,  ia 
J7W. 

"  The  cUttkcal  owner  of  this  chsrmiiig  retreat,  b«T- 
tog  remnrknl  a  very  tcmiblc  luitilncfts  of  diinatc  in  ibis 
put  uf  l(u*  ivlsml  (occaMoncJ  by  ili  I^Jng  inimediitcly 
open  la  (tie  imuiIi,  and  bcini;  sh.')(t.-T«]  lo  (tie  north  and 

it  by  ;t  bigh  ninv«!  of  ntcky  tiilU,  which  at  the  same 
time  fhiit  out  (litr  biting  wtmlit,  ami  strongly  rcflccc  tbe 
tsys  ofthf  sun  nil  tfac  sail  iNnteaili  tlie.n),  (JelertmimL 
to  attempt  tliA  propn^lion  of  Ibe  vines  of  Anjou^the- 
clinisli:  of  whicli  place  corrrspoiHled  in  some  meanre 
with  that  of  Sleep  Hill.  For  this  purpose  be  pro- 
CDret)  Uic  ncc;-&«^ry  number  of  pUrit«  of  ibc  two  grapes^ 
cnllcil  s:hile  muica'iiue  nad  plant  verd,  font -which  the 
Datives  of  the  western  part  uf  Fiance  make  a  light 
while  wiac ;  and  at  the  same  (inie  bire<l  an  Anjoain,  19 
allcnil  to  their  iiiairagcmnitari(l  cnl(iv;t(ton. 

"  The  man  b^jn  bis  operalion?  in  (tie  beginning  aH 
1792:  having  gotten  ratber  irnire  tlian  an  acre  in  a  Twy 
•bcllercd  spot  intu  prnptT  order  for  the  reception  of  the 
plarits,  iu  tbe  montb  of  March  he  pat  them  into  tbe 
ground. 

"  This  piece  of  land  U  divided  into  several  beda, 
each  bed  being  about  twelve  feet  in  breadth  :  these  kfe 
■rparatcd  by  fout-patlti*,  fur  tiic  convenii^nce  of  a  netr 
approach  tuthe  vines  ;  Itie  pNnt»lhem:^cIves  are  placed 
in  rows  at  the  clbtatice  of  a  foot  and  a  half  from  eadi 
other. 

"  As  this  first  eiperimcnt  wore  a  very  encoatagbig 
appearance,  another  piece  of  ground,  ratha  more  to 
the  eustwnni,  and  about  an  acre  and  a  half  in  extent, 
was  gotten  into  or-Jer,  and  a  siindar  pUntation  made  in 
llie  year  1793.  These  two  plantations  comprise  f(^e> 
Iber  about  three  ucrefi,  nnd  contain  TIXK)  plants. 

"The 
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who  bss  the  care  of  tbcM  plnntEitioni 
•^r>ms  very  equni  (o  t)ic  cliars^,  ami  keeps  llicm  lnH 
big^b  imlcr:  llic  sicm  of  each  vine  is  about  eight  inchet  '. 
from  the  grouniJ,  and  th<;  earth  around  it  is  well  licxd 
m.n<l    free  nf  weeils.     He  doe*  not  allow  more  Ihan  tw 
ibools  to  remain  uu  each  olem  ;  these  arc  cut  off  in  tba 
ensDing  March,  and  their  place  KuppUmI  by  othec 
jroungonrs.     The  Khoots  also  arc  not  suffered  to  run 
iolo  Inxuriancc,  hut  kept  at  the  length  of  two  feet  or 
two    feet  and  a  half.     In  SeptcnilHT  last,   when  1  haA   ' 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  these  pUntatious,  every  vine  bortf 
ihe  appearance  of  lieallh  and  rigour;  there  was  somaF 
lUlUs  fruit  on  two  or  three  of  those  which  liad  been  first   . 
pUnled,  but  this  premalurity  wag  to  be  attributed  t«  1 
their  being  situated  near  a  nick,  and  rcrciriiig  the  rayi 
•f  the  sun  strongly  reflected  from  it.     The  vine-drcssex 
^iil  iiot  expect  any  considTible  quaatily  of  grapes  till 
™e  fQUfth  year  alter  the  planting.     Ho  seemed  to  en* 
wtain  no  doubt  as  to  tbe  success  of  his  labours,  and 
■•■Ored  me  he  had  ncnr  before  seen  such  strong  Bn4H 
P't'sperous  young  plants  in  any  vineyard. 

*'  But  in  order  to  give  every  possible  chance  lothifl*'V 
**perimcnl,  Sir  Richard  has  not  coiitJiied  himself  t» 
*****  iDode  of  planting  on'y.     In  a  bank  witiiin  his  en-  ^ 
Closure,  having  a  siojic  of  about  4!i  d^rees   to   the  ' 
'''**th,  he  has  made  a  terrace,  consisting  of  seven  sttget 
■^ntticd  of  rough  stones,  rising  like  a  flight  of  stepe  on* 
*"*»Vc  another;  against  the  per|>enJicular  part  of  rack  I 
*^Age  are  placvd  (rellisi's,  and  on  them  the  vines  are  ia*  * 
^**Ied  to  be  trained  in  the  manner  of  espuliera.     Th*  • 
S'««nb  were  put  in  last  March. 

*'  With  respect,  however,  to  this  mode  of  propvr 
^<»nj[  vines,  it  may  admit  of  doubt  whether  if  may 
^  likely  to  succeed  or  uot,  owing  to  the  small  degn& 
1AMT9.J  S  •( 
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d;  for  allbouch  Ui«*iftc,  wbca  wolMiVy 
'  ^rBI  itmtiA  wberr  lli«rr  » liirif  soil,  nay, 
b  •ppafmllj'  no  snil  at  all,  amoeg^l  ^titvrl,  flints,  m"! 
locks,  drawkog  mppott  witii  iuninulv  but  far  »(c»d* 
iaf  fibfcfe,  from  sources  iiiip^foefiliU^^lo  Ihe  httman 
•yr,  ]r«t  1  believe  ia  ito  ittftml  stat«  il  >n|nirc«  nof« 
■otrinxol,  mnd  wan>  loom  for  Ike  extmsioa  of  its  (en- 
dtr  Toet&i  thaa  it  will  601)  where  il  a  at  preaenl  plaAM. 
'  ^  1  cannot  close  this  shovt,  and  I  iear  ImperlcM  ao> 
•eant,  of  Sir  Richard  Wor^W^'s  viaeTard,  witbovt 
adding  errrj  «i&b  fur  Ibe  success  of  an  rxpcrimeai 
vbick  displays  greAl  public  spiiil,  aod  b»$  been  at- 
(ended  witb  coosiderabk  (rouble  ami  expense." 

To  this  flateroent  tlte  Purveyor  subjoins  some  obser- 
TCtioif*  by  Colo5el  Mitford,  in  an  annoted  Report  to 
the  UofMMiralik  Doatd. 

*'  My  firandfaiber  was  8  viiK-yard  iilanter.  and  tnade 
trine  from  bi£  vincyaid  on  the  coast  of  the  Sew  Forest, 
Khtch  Upt  MHHuI  nwHt  tban  SO  yenrs.  Of  tlic  llavMir 
I  can  &ay  nothing,  the  viurynid  huving  been  dt'slfeynl 
bcioK  I  was  bom,  ui  tLni  1  axs  bat  a  boy  vtliea  the 
«iiie  I  kare  n>eii(M~ii<'il  vua  SO  yi'ars  olil.  lie  kad 
fcwned  a  great  project  in  cunoert  with  bis  nci^bUHic 
Mr  James  Worslcy,  ^randfalbcr  of  Sit  Richard,  to 
Make  extensive  vineyards  in  (be  Uleof  Wight.  Wky 
U  uat  nbandooed  I  know  not.  FuttiHg  logcthet  n^ 
•baerratioiis  of  vitit-yards  in  traveliLug  llirough  Fraact, 
Gemany,  urid  Ilnly,  uilb  nbal  i  have  kwfnn  of  vii)&* 
jraidalii  Eugl^ind,  loot  iiiclinal  to  tliiak  tbtitgiood 
wiaei  |)crha]is  iine  wine,  niighl  be  made  in  the  Isletif 
Wight :  ncveflbeles,  except  pcrhape  in  some  |wrticu> 
Inr  spols,wbicha  lucky  bit,  or  extensive,  andof  cmnt 
•xpcuivf,  cxpeTiment  uuly  cat)  diacovt^}  i  dMbI  if 


viM~»<«  culture  would  antiier  m  yicU  ia  caramon  busbasif 
At^^^  ;  1  rather  think  loo,  that  I  glidutil  n«t  Iniru  pre- 
fecir-vd  that  spot  in  the  Isle  of  \Vij{ht  wUicb  Sir  Hiohard 
AA'^  orsley  has  tixF<l  upon,  thouglt  1  am  lolij  that  last 
fcw^T  bis  Anjouin  viiiodrfSBer  continuotl  to  be  muclft 
4Bft-*eGed  with  his  project.'* 

<3d  «  sulyt^t  so  new  and  interest  ing,  the  Surveyor 
CO«2  111  not  full  of  being  sensibly  ilisap pointed,  when, 
tip-on  his  approachiiif;  UndcrcliiT,  be  wu8  not  only  v»> 
f"^r<sd  sdiniUaiice  (o  tliut  cbnTming  little  spot,  but  Trom 
4a^  clii!s  ttbove,  the  whole  of  tlie  hile  vineyard  was 
*l%o  vn  U*  him  in  the  condition  a(  a  verdant  lawn^  andf 
^  ^*  li  the  only  visible  remains  of  the  wofks  of  the  vino* 
I'''^^<1,  a.  stone  wall  about  five  feet  high  ranj^iog  tbfovgh 
tl>«i   middleof  it. 

"I^bmiigh  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Smith,  of  Languard 

?***"»3i,  he  procured  the  following  infurmatiun  from  b 

S*^'»-w)u  who  worked  constantly   in   the  vineyard,  and 

^^^^-^  afterwards  employed   in  grubbing  up  the  vinci* 

■^^  ii  pcreon  rclati-s,  that  no  material  ijiirereuce  of  foU 

***^<iiir»  in  the  vineyard  from  that  which  may  be  noticad 

^^^lioutthe  encUnure ;  thi^  varying  front  aKtilTtos 

•'^^^■'e  tender  toam,  both  lying  at  different  depths  upon 

^  '^'txiitone  bottom  (Ihnt  stone  gMiersIly  charncterutiag 

"»ci   rocka  of  Steep  and  Undercliff):  wpon  thin  latter  tbe 

'**«»cs  were  found  to  coroo  earlier,  iinJ  Ihe  frait  seemed 

***    pone»  «  superior  quality,  though  the  quantity  did 

^^C.  exceed  tliat  whicli  wasi  produced  upoo  the  dflsper 

^■■'sJ  stranger  loam.  i 

"Xhe  vines  were  of  different  sorb,  and,  us  before  ob* 
***'v«Ur  iiDported  from  France,  accompanied  with  « 
C^^oo  from  tlut  country,  whosupcrinU-nded  iIm  iiui>> 
*^84umt»f  Ibe- vineyard  for  about  seven  years.  Tbe 
"^temr.wbidl  ttpgwt*  to  bave  been  conunitled  ia 
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lU^  tbb  ezperiment  after  th^^^l^f^^mi 
tJiit  or  their  beini:  put  &i  too  close,  yis.  nro 

tniee,  but  wbicn  were  afterwards  singk^oq 
|rar  6y  ttx,  and  whidbi. distance  was  fonn4  V*  ^ 
aincli  belter.-  The  ptantjiriff  was  niade  (UBon  jt  fo 
wbeat-stubble  winter-ftllowed)  119  .the  month  of 
brjjiiuyy  but  the  gromj^  received  the  youOj^^^i 
without  any  manure.  The  first  year's  shoots  fron 
young  plants  did  not  exceed  six  inches. 

The  second  summer,  and  annually  aflerwardsj 
earth  was  all  drawn  from  the  roots  of  the  vines,  w 
i^eie  laid  as  open  as  possible  to  receive  the  infloen 
the  snmmer'tfsun.  A()er  the  vintage,  the  earth 
letumed  upon  the  roots,  for  the  purpose  of  projlei 
them  from  the  eflfects  of  frost  during  the  cm 
winter. 

,  In  the  month  of  February,  and  before  the  sap  fa 
to  ascend,  the  pruning  was  performed,  leaving 
eyes  only  upon  the  last  year's  shoots ;  these  were 
ported  by  stakes  which  kept  them  about  two  feet 
the  ground. 

The  young  vincwood  and  tendrils  were  pern 
to  grow  freely  during  the  summer,  the  whole  gr 
venudtting  upon  the  plants  until  the  ensuing  Febn 
if)Kn  Uie  old  wood  was  cut  away,  and  the  last  } 
growth  pruned  in  the  manner  above-mentioned. 

The  area  of  the  vineyard  was  about  two  acres  1 
half.  The  fruit  was  generally  gathered  in  Oct< 
and  -the  quantity  of  wine  produced  any  one  8 
during  the  seven  years,  did  not  at  any  time  e: 
half  a  hogshead :  the  usual  quantity  varied  from 
fO  gallons.  The  quality  of  the  wine  was  of  a  r 
inferior  nature,  but  the  total  miscarriage  of  the 
iax4  ii  ascribed  principally  to  the  lateness  of  the 


of  gtape  ykVA  ivfilcb'thp  ground  was  planted ;  for  liad 
ihe  comiholh  griapes  of  the  c6untry,  viz.  the  svrcet 
vraftf/ black  cluisfe;*.  or  jnuscada,  been  cultivated  in 
the  manner  tfiiicribcd,  in  a  similar  aspect,  and  out  of 
the  reach '^(it^ '(he  sea  spray,  tlicrc  remains  little  doubt 
btMt  tbe  ekticrt men t  woiUii  l^a vie"  succeeded  to  tlie  ut-^ 
most  iirisbes  of  the  owner.  That  the  situation  was  oy 
^o  vncans  an  eligihTi!  one  for  ih;  purp«>se,  is  evident^ 
the  sea  wind  being  found  uniformly  injurioot  to 
growth  of  the  vine  and  its  foliage ;  for  whenever 
**>  l^oavy  gales  of  wind  the  spray  settled  iu  the  vino- 
y^rcl^  it  so  far  burnt  and  destroyed  the  wood  and  fo- 
of  the  vines,  as  in  a  short  time  to  render  tbem 
le  of  being  rubbed  by  hand  into  a  complete 
I>t>wdcr. 

Inham  and  Shcepwash  farms>  in  the  parish  of 
shill,  aiiford,  with  many  other  places  in  the  island^ 
^'^Gtiitely  more  eligible  situations  for  tlie  culture  of  tho 
vine  than  Undercliff,  which,  although  a  very 
situation,  is  rendered  altogether  unfit  fur  that 
'Pose,  from  the  great  prevalence  of  the  south-wes- 
y  winds.     It  is  with  regret  that  the  Surveyor  has 
any  thing  farther  to  notice  on  this  very  intercfituup 
ct. 
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HfEJDows.- — Tliose  of  the  greatest  extent  anJ  yiH-  ' 
lue  are  found  aluug  tbe  rcspccllve  waler^courses  in  tbs 
county. 

In  the  woodland  part  of  the  county,  the  proporttoa 
betwem  the  enclosed,  cullivaled,  arable,  and  grasl 
land,  is  staled  about  one-si'TCUth  of  tbe  latter  to  six* 
sevenths  of  the  formrr. 

A  cold  moor_>  sod,  n\ton  a  brown  nnd  jcllow  clay 
veined  tvilb  sa:id  and  grjvi'l,  gives  lo  most  of  the  low 
lands  in  this  dUtrtcl  n  \tct  und  backward  cbara'ctrr, 
will)  a  c(<rn.-sjiflniteii[  coarse  and  sour  berthage.  Soom 
exceptions  ibere  certainly  are  l>i  this  stiitecnent;  but 
tbesi',  whellier  lumiing  tbe  sides  of  hilb,  or  lyirif^  low 
In  vallies,  owe  the  suprriurtty  they  may  possess,  chiefly 
to  the  jiidJeiousrHief  vhich  may  have  bren  aHbrdrtl 
to  them  by  d.'au  in^  in  such  places.  I(  would  seem  ifi 
B  eonatry  uf  lliib  dt-scription,  (bat  many  opportunities 
irould  ofier  for  ap^. lying  its  native  waters  to  theilowing 
of  the  I'lvver  grotin  Is.  Advanlages  of  Ibis  nature  are 
certuijily  to  be  mi.t  with  in  mai:y  places,  but  tbe  inha- 
bitants, grrerall^,  c'o  not  setiu  to  appreciate  thetn 
justly.  Jii  n.any  places  where  irrigation  has  been 
attPinpted,  the  indisiien&abli.-  pre[^aration  of  a  previous 
drjiiiiii^  has  been  omitted.  This  bns  uniformly  con- 
triliUl»l  to  D  ake  bad  worse,  and  the  syslf-m  itself  bts 
iLua  been  unjustly  di^^racLd  and  reprobated. 


.  QUASI    LA?(D. 

The  moorj  snbstitnce  wliich  composes  tlie  soil  of 
many  of  these  low  ground*,  is  also  fuuiid  to  lie  iinme* 
diaU'ty  upon  a  grarcl,  undt-r   whicti  u  often  found  a 
solid   bed  of  blue,  brown,  and  yrllon  clay ;  tUe  lattdr,  .| 
strongly  mnrked  with  an  oxyde  of  iron.     The  graveUjr  I 
strutum  varying  from  ten  to  tifty  incites  in  thicknnt) 
any  attempt  (o  draia  llie  snrfitcc  must  prove  utterly  I 
iuefiectual,  unless  (fic  gravel   is  penelruled,  and  a  fall  j 
obtained  for  the  water,  -nhicli  filters  through  it,  into  K 
dmin  made  in  tlie  retentive  stratum  of  clay  below.    Bjr 
this  lueans,  the   whole  conducting  field  or  sfrntum  qf  J 
gravel  would  be  lain  dry,  and  the  muuld  which  cofetk  ' 
it  would  consequently  partaken  of  the  iame  adTautogfl. 
The  8urfucc  or  doniifal  waters  may  readily  be  relieve^  *i 
tiy  the  grippiiig-plrtugh,  and  thus  becoming  jverlectif 
sound  and  dry,  would  afford  the  bist  pobsible  tahjvOt 
for  subsequent  irrigation. 

Allhough  the  moorychntaclergenerallypredominatA.j 
through  these  low  grounds,  ihere  ate  not  wanting  Cot  1 
some  parts  of  their  soil,  to  coiie)«1  of  a  sand  and  graViell|r 
loam,  but  upon  a  chiycy  subEoil,  and  also  intermixed 
«ilh  vdins  of  land  nnd  gravt-'l.  In  such  caies  nolhinfe 
shorlof  a  full  and  compkte  holloa 'draining,  nt  a  ro^ 
a-part,  can  effectually  relieve  tlie  land,  and  which  man^  _ 
of  the  higher  parts  of  ,thc  country  teem  oho  to  requint  J 
in  a  like  nr  less  degree.  Did  not  brushwood,  which  h- 
so  easily  procured,  nfTord  an  ample  sni'ply  for  tilling 
the  boilow-drains,  the  chalk  along  the  southern  boun- 
dary of  the  wocxiland  district  might  very  conveniently 
ba  made  its  substitute;  but  titilhcr  are jeqttiTeit,  oi" 
ought  to  ke  used,  mhen  the  substratum  is  syjicit'ntljf 
ftilire  and  compact  to  admit  of  turf -soughing.  Where 
trials  have  already  been  made  of  chalk,  it  is  alwa^ 
found  to  answer  c^treinely  well.  In  mott  oaaea,  buw- 
B  i  ever, 
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enr,  which  came  «ithin  ibr  notioe  of  the  Safwyay 
Ihediuiu,  on  a  due  ezarnliulioo,  appeared  to  be  ■»> 
■eonuril^  capaciom,  and  panicuUtljr  wide  al  the 
boUon;  filled  a  vasl  deal  too  bwh  ihl'i  ritbcriroad, 
ckalfc,  or  ttonet,  and  ibus  feqainng  a  nticb  hearier 
eX|kflM  in  llirir  execuUon  than  »bal  it  eridcnil^*  Dece»> 
tmry. 

The  heiba^,  on  the  g^newl  ran  oflbese  low  gruomli 
and  paflurrs,  b  d<M  tbuoulii  equal  to  ibe  fmlin^;  of  a 
cow  orktcerexcredin^  7|,  oc  ui  (be  ulmosi  right  Kon 
per  quarter.  Tbe  bcHer,  and  indeed  priioi;  pailiires 
<of  nhicb  tile  Dslnct  bi  lore  as  aSbrdB  b  il  a  smaU 
piopoTlkiii),  will  Kraily  tinkh  an  ox  ol  |  or  1 1  scoie 
per  quarter,  in  <hc  sam -time,  ibal  is,  bi-lwoca  the  mid- 
dle of  May  and  that  of  N'ovrmbcr ;  but  in  either  case^ 
the  extent  of  frrouod  uv«:r  which  the  feeding  cattle 
would  be  admitted  (o  nutgr,  was  not  baltfilactorily  ascer- 
tained. 

No  manuring  or  compost  was  particularly  understood 
M  being  applied,  either  as  tu  time  or  expense,  in  Ibe 
renovating  uf  these  gnus  lands.  The  produce  of  hay 
irom  those  of  tbe  first  qualily,  nas  csliuialcd  it  36cwl. 
per  acre,  and  of  the  inferior  SScwt.  The  aftcr-grasi 
not  consnnied  by  tbe  dairy  cows  or  store  cattle,  is  usu- 
ally applied  fur  the  agistment  of  sbeep  taken  in  daring 
the  winter  months,  at  7s.  or  Ss.  per  bead,  and  iu  the 
manner  before  noticed. 

The  rent  or  value  of  this  land,  wbelbcr  meadow  at 
pasture,  is  found,  from  vaiiausstalcmcnls,  to  Quctunte 
between  ]5s.  and  50^.,  and  which,  un  a  general  avo- 
jragr,  is  tbongbl  to  equal  >ibout  2Ss.  \kt  acre. 

In  Ibc  challi  district,  the  proportion  of  permanent 
grass  land  (excepting  the  sbeep  downs)  is  aioaU  in 
compoiiBDu  to  liie  extent  of  land  subject  (o  a  system  of 
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TMj^iwndi  down  Iiiisbmidry.  It  consU's  of  some  upland 
mr^fluw  or  paslocc  ^ruun.l,  »iui  wiiiuti  st^iut'tl  to  occut 
in  llic  f^realcsl  qtianlLty  HOiitti  orOmrrlon,  and  cstcod- 
ing-  lowanls  PopIj;im  nnd  the  Simlluiis.  7'Ue  low 
grounds  and  vallics  of  ihe  Tccrlc,  t)iL<  Au'od,  iliellciwaii, 
anil  tfie  river  Dint  puiises  lliroii^li  Titcbfidd^aikdalUiiiiw 
itfit-xit  iiilii  llies'.a  at  ililt-hcait,  trxliibilinany  luud.tUa 
cxerliuQs  which  have  liitlx^rlo  beeti  inaOf>  und  aresliil 
making,  in  convcrliiig  the  di^iblu  parts  of  Buch-valtuw 
into  water- meiK tow. 

The  great  inconvenience  to  which  the  oecii]iation9  ia 
Ibc  biiphcr  parts  of  Ihe  country  have  been  snbjectud, 
through  the  want  of  a  snmll  portion  oiilj  of  permuueiit 
grass  lund,  cnmpelli-d  the  Ibnaer  tenantry  ia  luanj 
places  to  lay  down  small  enclosures  near  their  honic- 
■leads,  oroliier  cunyeiiienl  siluuttons,  and  which  being 
constantly  pastured,  and  kept  as  a  dry  layer,  for  the 
flocks  in  lambing  time,  have  at  li^ngth  acquired  averjr 
oloec  and  valiiHlde  herlnge.  Tlie  subsoil  of  these  lands 
being  always  of  a  souud  dry  nature,  a  mucb  eatliet 
vegetation  conies  forward,  thou  can  possibly  be  expected 
in  the  more  elevaletl  parts  of  the  down  country,  or  even 
the  more  depressed  vallies,  where  the  herbage  may  not 
have  l;ccn  cherished  and  brought  forward  by  wuUcir 
irrigation. 

There  are  other  small  detached  parcels  of  dry  mea- 
dows in  other  paitsof  this  District,  anil  which,  slriotly 
speaking,  are  not  circumstanced  as  the  above;  such 
are  those  in  the  neiglibourhooJ  of  Pophani>Iane,  in  the 
higher  parts  of  the  vallics,  not  accessible  to  irrigation, 
in  particular  places  along  most  of  the  principal  roads, 
and  in  the  vicinity  of  all  the  lari^er  towns:  these  latter, 
liowever,  arc  not  strictly  applicable  to  farming  pur- 
jwws,  and  therefore  Jo  not  come  so  fully  within  our 
present 


it  view.  Tbeathmarc  genenlljr  ntcd  at  afaairt 
SOj.  per  acre.  The;  are  dn-swd  aboai  txioe  ia  twm 
jnn  nith  fiaag,  oc  a  campoet  of  iDoold,  nxMl  senp> 
iagB,  &c.  soapcr's  viaAe,  Im,  wuod  ami  coal-ashet, 
and  ivfaoi  sbnl  ap  for  owwin^  about  ibe  1st  of  Maj, 
ibeii  arerage  produce  seldom  teacba  a  ton  peracn; 
16c«l.  ADi)  JScwi.  have  been  the  qaantities  matt  fio* 
qoently  given  in.  Tlicy  arc  no  where  whhui  this  dia- 
trict,  of  Bufficicnt  extent  to  make  tbeni  of  any  coose' 
qocnce  as  grazing  land,  or  beyond  that  of  partial  wkL 
temporary  accorn  modal  ion. 

I'be  most  striking  shades  of  difference  in  the  soil  of 
the  sheep  downs,  have  already  been  noticed  audct  thic* 
distinct  beads,  in  the  Chapter  which  treats  of  Soil  ge- 
■crally.  ll  will  tberc6)re  be  only  neccsfriry  in  lbi| 
|)lftce  lo  say  a  few  words  on  ihpir  herbage,  and  wbal 
spears  lo  (be  Suircyor  as  being  the  best  mode  of  ma* 
mgjng  and  preserving  it  in  its  purest  excellence. 

It  is  found  In  enniisl  of  a  prodigious  variety  of  plaiils 
Rud  grasses,  as  ucll  npoo  the  black  mould  as  upon  the 
smIs  possefi-<im;»  grey  and  a  hazel  colour,  and  wbetlier 
of  an  cqunlly  loose,  or  of  a  more  close  and  compact  na- 
ture :  the  value  of  all,  but  particularly  of  the  former, 
will  very  much  depend  upon  the  close  treading  ajtd 
paring  (by  ihc  slieep)  which  it  constantly  und<?^oei< 
This  (lone,  tlic  pnslumge  will  pn'scrve  its  value  j  and 
livncc  it  fullows,  t/tal  sheep  of  >t  peculiar  i-he  and 
hardiness  are  alone  proper  for  such  xherp-tcalkfy  ant 
no  elkers;  for  whenever  Ibe  down  sheep-walk  rises 
above  llie  height  of  good  store  sheep  range,  Ibe  coantf 
grasses  get  a-head,  and  the  flocks  will  suOci  cunside* 
luhiy  before  they  will  feed  upon  it. 

The  large  tracts  of  maiden  down  which  within  a  lev 
fmm  Itaw  tieea  reduced  lo  the  lowest  stage  of  cxbiM*- 
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and  sterility,  from  th<*  short-sighted  policy  m4 

Miev^-fo-be^Iameftted  practice  of  paring,  burning,  anid 

dtaiCioyiiig,  their  native  green  suvard,  have  contribHted 

in  mt  "jtnost  alarming  degree  to  the  diminution  of  sheep 

{n'Bttch  parts  of  this  District.     Were  it  possible  to  ciik 

rape,  Or  any  species  of  green  crop  upon  these 

itisted  lands,  and  upon  which  the  stock  might  de^ 

.UTe  without  appropriating  the  ordinary  resourcea 

of      in-field  manure  for  raising  such   crops,   the  eHI 

would  in  some  degree  admit  of  mitigation,  and  a  larger 

pro-portion  of  the  former  sheep  stocic  of  the  occopatioA 

Wot^ld  not  only  yield  a  correspondent  profit  as  stocky 

btttt    by  their  folding,  contribute  in  a  more  extensive 

d^S'ree  to  the  renovation  and  improvement  of  the  an^ 

l^^^At  tillage  lands.     These  advantages,  however,  ava 

{i^cc^tly  abridged  in  the  cases  here  alluded  to,  and  the 

^'^Is  attendant  upon  them  not  oidy  operates  in  a  two* 

bltM.  decree,  but  at  the  same  time  without  the  least  8li»» 

"^^r  of  relief  or  remedy. 

^A.  very  general  opinion  prevails  throughout  the  chalk 

^^^rict,  that  unless  tlie  larger  farms  can  have  waters 

"•^^^^dow  at  one  end,  and  a  maiden  down  at  the  otlMTf 

9^  ^^t,  least  some  sort  of  permanent  grass  land,  it  is  ut» 

"^jr  impossible  for  such  farms  to  be  conducted  to  ad* 

^^ta^,  and  as  they  should  be:  lience  tlie  incalculable 

"Jttry  resulting  to  estates,  not  only  from  the  breaking 

^P  olT  old  down  land,  but  by  paring  and  burning,  uU 

^*J^    despoiling  it  of  all  its  fruitful  energies.     Thii 

"^P^'^tion  is  performed  at  an  average  expense  of  SOf. 

P^*  «icre;  but  the  burnt  lands,  even  where  there  ite 

"^^olt  stronger  staple  than  may  well  be  expected  in  the 

»^ds  here  spoken  of,  are  uniformly  found  to  refote 

'^^^rt^hment  to  clover  for  the  first  five  years  after  they 

"^'^e  been  so  treatcd|  in  which  case  ray-grass  and  tie* 
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fcH  brrtmrt  id  snintilule  for  tempomrj-  pnstm*.  fa 
Ihc  Iflc  of  >\  i^lil,  IIh^  pnrlice  ofpniiiig  and  burMiig 
|if  not  uitkitovra)!!  iiiitversAlly  n.;jixU-{),  it  being  fonai 
JaraoTcndvisaMc  (u  open  i\  piio.  uf  ukl  lay  groaod  ' 
far  «a(s,  ami  iifiirtManJs  winlt-i  atid  sitmiucr-fallow  it 
for  H'tii-al,  or  i.>arly  tiimipe  l<i  be  foil  off  an<)  6ucccedt4 
by  nheut,  than  imprDviittniliy  (o  dralroy  those  cncrgici 
(hat  arc  funud  necessary  for  Ibc  purpose  of  permanent 
fcrtUily. 

Water-Mendoics.- — "  Tbis  country   is  particularly 
iamoua  for  «.iI<;r-nK-aclows,  wliicb  are  exlrencly  pro* 
ftudivr,  and  generally  very  well  inafiHged.     The  far- 
racra  seem  a»iire  uf  tlie  great  advantagts  arUing  frata     ' 
tbcm,  .1^  in  many  iiibtaiicu6  (bey  arc  ut  convidetable  cz»     - 
pensG  in  purcbiibing  a  supply  of  water,  besides  ibc  first 
expeme,  wbicb  is  from  (ivu  to  six  pounds  per  acre,  ex- 
diuive  of  tlie  cuntiniud  repAirs  of  Hie  kluiccs,  &c.  They 
arc  usually  sliiit  up  in  November  or  beginning  of  De>    j 
cember,  and  arc   wakTcil  alkTimlely  every  other  iveek 
till  ihc  beginning  of  March,  wlicn  they  are  fed  for 
about  five  or  xix  uctks  with  ewes  and  lambs,  and  one 
acre  will  eiirry   lotir  or  live  couple,   whicb   are  frc- 
qiK-rUly  taken   in  at  from   (m/.   to  8<f.  per  couple  per 
week,  and  tlie  unter  turned  on  as  belorc  until  they  are    -■ 
fit  to  be  mowed,  wlien>  in  general,  they  produce  from     i 
two  to   ibrcc  loads  per  acre,  and  are  iVuiucntly  cat    ' 
twice  in  a  season.  1 

*' In  lljeconrse  ofonr  Snrvpy  wc  observed  many  ia*  J 
stances  wberc  vi^iUr  might  be  caught  from  the  hiUs  or  ^ 
roads,  and  tnnu'd  on  the  adjoining  lands  with  great  ' 
Hdvautaere^  wliirli  in  some  mensurc  would  answer  the  1 
purpose  of  viiter-meadows,  as  tbc  water  falling  there-  ^ 
Irom,  carries  nith  it  a  contiderable  portioa  of  v^etu  ^|| 
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Uetalts."  So  for  hnve  Messn.  Abmhnin  and  William 
Driver  juJiciously  remarked  npftn  this  important  suIj- 
_ject,  and  to  which  the  Snrvej-or-will  farllicr  take  leave  lo 
ftdd  what  has  tjceii  said  by  an  Annolator  on  these  Gen* 
Hemen's  Survey.  "  As  the  formin?  of  water-meadows 
must  ever  be  regarded  as  a  pprraanent  iinprovemtmf, 
this  expense  should  always  be  inctirn?d  by  the  land' 
lord,  who  never  fails  to  double  the  value  of  his  pro- 
perty by  it;"  an  opinion  the  Surrr^or  ean  have  no 
scrople  in  g:iving  his  fullest  assent  to,  before  he  pro- 
ceeds  to  state  ivhat  occurred  to  his  notice  on  this  very 
interesting  subject,  in  the  progress  of  hisSurvcy, 

After  smoothinsr  and  levelling  the  inpcjunlitics  occA- 
sumcd  by  the  depasturing  cattle  npon  the  late  afters 
math,  Ihc  main  carriages  and  alt  smaller  conducloisof 
Ihc  water  are  cleansed  and  scoured  out  in  time  to  re- 
ceive thv  fint  flooding,  which  takfs  phioe  about  llie 
middle  of  November:  this  is  performed  in  rej^iilar  steps 
or  Bectioiis,  and  is  continued  for  six  or  ei^h(  ih\y&  at 
a  time,  taking  cure  (o  have  the  water  kept  in  contitmal 
iDotion,  and  thus  alternately  flowing  the  whole  extent 
of  (he  meadow  :  this  watering  is  repealed  as  frequently 
as  possible  during  the  continuiiiice  of  wiuter,  and  some- 
times till  the  middle  of  March,  when  nu  acre  of  water- 
meadow  (the  common  run  of  thu  country)  is  consi- 
dered equal  to  the  feeding  of  400  couples  for  one  day. 
"Another  acre  is  given  the  following  day,  when  it  is  no 
less  pleasing  lo  observe  the  improvement  which  takei 
place  in  the  lambs,  than  in  ihe  closeness  nnd  fineness 
of  the  pile  of  grass  which  shoots  up  aflcr  wards. 

These  meado»»a,  when  lying  on  a  sound  dry  hollom, 
are  regularly  hurdled  off,  leaving  ojjeti  hurdles  for  the 
lambs  to  puss  through  and  fted  on  a-heail.  The  cou- 
plrs  arc  seldom  suffered  to  remain  on  Ihe  watcr-meff 
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(Iowa  *]]  nifEbf;  but  as  ihc  wealbcr,  or  other  ctrCBM- 
itaacn  may  point  out,  are  MJul  upou  Ibe  winlfr  &!• 
lows,  lay,  or  Btubblc  gtouikls.     The  sni:il  hoars  of 

L  bttpiog  tbem  on  lite  meaJon's,  arc  from  eight  o'clock  in 

the  morning  till  six  in  the  ereui.ig,  ami  lliia  generally 
conlinues  froiu  tke  la&t  week  in  March  till  the  fin'  Mttk. 
ia  tAay,  both  inclusive. 

I  As  soon  as  (be  first  shoot  of  (he  water-meadows  it 

thus  taken  ofTby  the  cwos  anJ  lambs,  the  carria^^  and 
lateral  conductors  of  tbe  walei  are  examined  and 
righted,  and  the  watering  is  renewed  each  section  of 

^  the  meadow  in  the  manner  before  noticed,  but  not  r^ 

quiring  more  than  two,  or  at  f;irlbes(  threedajsata 
time,  and  in  about  seven  or  eight  weeks  from  the  time  the 

Icjjuples  were  removed,  the  hay  crop  is  grown,  and  be* 
comes  fit  for  mowing;  the  watering  being  Crcquenllj 
repealed  during  tbe  greater  part  of  thii  period,  and  till 
within  eight  or  tea  days  of  tiw  mowers  going  into  the 
neadow. 

The  cutting  of  tlie  graii  youngs  ^nd  in  full  sap,  is 
indispensable  for  preserving  its  nnurishiRg  qualities. 
This  observation,  howcrer,  equally  applies  to  the  cut- 
Itiig  of  all  grass  for  hay  ;  but  which  the  nature  of  the 
spontaneous  grasses  in  the  upland  meadows,  and  wbete 
the  grasses  have  not  been  untlbrmly  and  suddenly  im- 
pelled by  irrigation,  totally  deprives  of  advantages  com^ 
Hocted  with  its  practice.  A  much  greater  uniformity 
of  groulh  must  always  be  found  in  (lie  grass  of  water* 
lucadows  than  in  that  of  dry  ones.  If  adeolioo  is  paid 
to  the  proper  singe  of  growth  wlken  the  watered  grau 
thouU  be  cut,  and  that  it  is  done  belbrc  any,  even  Ibe 
tiniliest  grasses,  form  their  seed,,  there  remains  Uttlc^ 
doubt,  shonld  tlie  hay  be  afierwafds  wcil  MVed,  of  il^* 
autiitious  quality. 
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*Ia  vfoit  upland  meadows,  the  ealrly  grasMs  have  not 
ilj  formed,  but  many  of  them  have  shed  their  seed^ 
ihL  the  farmer  b  waiting  for  the  pile  or  bottom  to 
9  and  become  a  little  stronger.    The  obvious  con* 
vieBoe  ifl,  that  all  such  plants  and  grasses  as  may 
perfected  their  growth  and  »hed  their  seed,  theif 
and  foliage  are  reduced  to  the  state  and  coadi* 
of  meer  atraw,  and  possess  an  inviting  qualify 
r  to  it,  only,  by  what  may  have  been  absorbed 
the  younger  grasses  whilst  heating  together  in 
ilack.    It  is  therefore  much  to  be  desired,  that 
%  a  aeries  of  experiments  should  be  made  on  the 
#f  tlie  native  grasses  of  this  country,  as  may  lead 
^e  making  of  such  selections  for  the  different  aoih 
for  permanent  meadow,  as  would  vegetate  and 
lo  BMrtiirity  at  the  same  time, 
a  uniformity  in  the  gnHith  of  sainfoin,  lucem^ 
,  aa4  hay,  made  of  lares  or  vetches,  goes  Very 
ill   coMtitttting  their  respective  excellence;    and 
haa  aver  seen  such  hay  when  equally  well  got^ 
or  not  eaten  up  much  cleaner,  by  oxen,  corn, 
r    horses,    than  even    ui^and   meadow-hay, 
^^^^ieh  afier  being  cuUed  of  its  sweetest  moathfuk,  is 
Mown  upon  by  the  animals,  and  totally  rejected  ? 
iolhy,  or  catVtail  grass,  which  in  the  United 
t^  Aflieriea  is  exclasively  cultivated  for  perma* 
meadow,  grows  with  extraordinary  luxuriance  in 
oountry ;  but  there,  it  is  always  mown  when  its 
it  ia  early  Uosscms  ;  and  however  strong  and  ap« 
iMiMtatly  eosMie  the  seed  stems  may  be,  tliey  are  seldom 
,  but  more  generally  eaten  up  cWan  by  the  cows, 
and  sheep,  of  that  country.  But  to  return  from 
which  nearly  iji  spitt  of  tlM  Surveyor^ 
tluia  spmd  itself  bafoco  him. 


C7t  «KAIf  tAKD. 

Itese  wafrr<mradows  are  iwrnrtimcs,  buf  rarely,  1 
np  ihr  J  troiK)  crip.  I'lii-y  nrr  more  lr>qu<^tl_}  fed, 
■Aer  lb'  tpcoml  siimmer-vakriu^,  vilh  graxing  or 
store  ciilk  :  but  when  Ji  pastaml  by  iDilc)i-cn«»,  tbe 
incrraA'.-  of  itic  dairy  prodare  from  siicli  a  frfsh  and 
mcculcnt  lierbng**,  i^  repres-nted  lo  be  very  conside* 
rabV,  and  liut  wilhoicl  abalin:r  in  nny  rupeel  nf  ifa 
high  land  pastore  quality.  Th<^  meadows  ate  com* 
miwily  tliiis  fed  till  prcjiaralion  h  niakiTig  or  nearly 
completed  for  the  winter  (lowing,  nnci  wlitcb,  as  befcre 
obieTved,  appears  to  be  much  later  than  in  Di-vons&iie, 
where  a  large  proportion  of  catch-:rnrk  water-mes* 
dow,  are  made,  to  take  place  about  ibe  middle  of 
November. 

An  opinion  scemt  much  to  have  prevailed,  (hat 
water-meadows  arc  safe  at  all  seasons  for  depasturing 
CWC3  and  lambs  ;  but  for  younjj  stoie  sheep  and  netbcrs, 
in  Ibe  spring  of  the  year  only.  Tbii>  opinion  terms 
lalbcr  foumletl  on  assumed  notions,  than  facts  deducdl 
from  experience;  for  the  opinion  itself  is  accompanied 
with  a  most  glaring  contradiction,  when  it  is  farther 
admitted,  that  in  all  cases  the  rot  will  be  communicated 
to  sheep,  let  their  age  or  sex  be  what  il  may,  if  they 
imi  upon  watcr<xl-meadowsafler  (he  summer  or  antam' 
nal  flooding.  Ivwes  and  lambs,  or  couples  as  they  are 
called,  arc  then  no  more;  the  fact  Iherefore  of  tbctt 
depasturing  water-meadows  at  that  season,  can  never 
have  been  tried  ;  and  tlie  first  flow  of  (ho  wntered  gtBsi 
in  the  spring  of  the  year,  is  far  too  valuable  to  be 
givr-n  to  young  stores  or  wethers,  \iovr  then  can  the- 
tact  be  proved,  (hat  spring  feeding  (he  wnter-meadowa 
is  safe  for  sheep  without  lambs,  and  which  is  never  , 
flone,  and  that  autumnal  feeding  would  not  prove  at 
all  injuiin'j^  to  o'tplee,  tbe  Iambs  of  which  areBltrayt 
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Ion»  bSfore  wpahnl,  am!  sL-para(eil  from  llie  ewfs  ?  Tbt 
first  jiari  of  ihis  po^iliba  is  limvcvor  mlmHlcd   in  its 
fulk-sl  exieiil,  bul  the  lalli-r   remains   Intally    Uflea(»   ' 
pi>rti>.),  and  whenurer  It'mi,  would  wiost  pifobabl/'be 
fouiid  to  tt^Tininate  most  fatully  in  error.  ' 

■  Tho  cudsc  of  lliis  maliidy,  ta  tlic  liumbli;  conceplion 
of  tile  Author  of  this  Report,  nmn  wholly  and  exclu- 
sirHy  from  nhrkt  the  &utiim<-r  wBtCTJiig  is  cither  Capn- 
ble  of  ^ncralino;,  orof  bringiog  down  upon,  and  thus 
£>ultiig  the  herbage.  In  Knpport  of  this  opinion,  which 
lijtiicrto  rcniuins  tinqonlro verted,  the  Surveyor  will 
^canine  to  franscrilic  his  obvervntions  on  this  subject^ 
ns  siibmiited  fur  the  consideration  of  the  Honourable 
Su^ird  about  fnortecn  years  a^o,  in  the  A^ricullural  Kcr 
^OrL  he  then  drew  up  of  the  County  of  CambnOgef 
^agr  S06,  207. 

•'  This  part  of  the  county  ts  very  hnppily  exempt 
-^rom  tlie  mva;^<%  of  the  rot ;  the  cause  of  which,  so  far 
-as  tlie  cnc|uiric3  and  obserTatlons  innile  in  the  coufM!  of 
the  Survey  will  warrant  a  conji-cturc,  seems  to- arise  ' 
^om  air  cstremely  wet  season  iii  sunnm-r.  Extremelj/ 
met  WiHlfrs  do  ndt  produce  the  il'mvufe.  The  mours* 
3ow  ^oanils,  and  wastPB,  in  the  o^irn  commou-Jii-IdB, 
-upon  which  the  sliccp  arc  by  neci-ssity  forced  to  feed,  as 
veil  in  wet  3s  in  dry  summers^  frequently  in  wet  tea* 
■fcoiis  become  overflowed  with  water  frutn  the  hi;;ber 
ground.  These  descending  from  extensive  tracts  uf 
lillnge  hind,  leave  prodigious  quantities  of  fillli  and 
aulla^  upon  the  ^rass  and  herbage,  in  which  is  most 
.probably  involved  the  germiii  or  pfrg  of  those  flnkcs  or 
iusccis,  which  being  conveyed  by  the  food  into  thv 
Btomacli  of  the  sheep,  and  (here  meeting  iheir  projier 
nidus;  become  vivified,  and  iQviled  by  the  ^all,  Iheic 
{Hvper  alicotvt  pass  through  the  bile  duct*  into  the 
u<A«NTS.j  X  liver, 


liver,  wlMre,  in  »  ceitaia  stage  of  the  dbeaie)  lliey  in« 
weoae  to  tbe  frightful  ^iise  and  nnmber  which  dcsftoy 
IheaiiiniiL 

^<  Another  ispeciei  of  rot  was,  however^  noticed  vpiNi 
the  Survey,  whfcch  does  not  appear  aacribable  to  thit 
tame  cause.  This  b  called  by  the  farmen  tho  blood^ 
tai.  The  appearance  of  the  lirer  in  these  cases  is  that 
otbeAng  swollen,  yet  perfectly  sound,  as  in  the  most 
iiealthy  animal.  On  a  close  ekaminatioii  it  will,  kow* 
ever,  be  found  covered  with  an  extremely  fiiin  transpa* 
feMt  membrane,  and  which  the  smallest  pressure  inaA 
finable  immediately  raptures,  when  the  whole  Uytf 
ifMinbles  a  mass  of  coagulated  blood,  witbottt  any 
cohesion  whatsoever.  The  liver  and  intestines  sC 
this  tkoe  are  free  from  any  appearance  df  insects^ 
alive  or  dead,  nor  was  it  understood  from  the  ftrmei^ 
that  the  liver  in  this  state  was  anywise  offensive  to  the 
amell,  though  certain  it  is,  that  in  its  progress  to  that 
condition,  it  must  have  been  rendered  gradually  coc^ 
lupt  as  it  became  disorganised." 

That  a  wet  layer  does  not  produce  this  disease  is 
clear,  from  its  never  having  yet  appeared  on  the  cxtea* 
sive  moorsand  commons  of  the  forests  of  Dartmoor  aad. 
of  Exmoor,  and  where  the  water  rises  in  eveiy  tboti-* 
track  of  the  s^ieep  throughout  the  year.    The  cause  oC 
the  disease  must  therefore  be  looked  for  in  the  soiledL 
condition  of  the  herbage  upon  which  the  sheep  may^ 
jfoed ;  and  this  being  clearly  shewn  to  occur  only  ilu 
particular  places,  and  at  a  certain  season  of  the  year^ 
little  difficulty  can  arise  in  preventing  at  least,  ifnotjik.^ 
xuring  the  evil. 

We  will  once  more  return  to  the  subject  of -watei^ 
meadows,  in  the  formation  of  which  there  appears  to  bar 
two  material  points  for  consideratioB :  t|ie  one  an  iincoar 
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trotiled  command  of  a  constant  living  stream;  the 
oCher  ah  indispensable  necessity  of  efTectiially  draining 
tbe  ground  to  be  irrigated,  of  all  its  native  and  rcduni* 
dant  waters/  A  dry,  sound,  and  consequently  warm 
bottom^  is  inseparably  connected  with  the  saccess  of 
ihb  improvement.  This  accomplishedi  the  nature  of 
the  soil  is  not  so  material,  as  that  it  possesses  a  free  and 
open  snbstnitum,  which  will  always  favour  an  early 
tegi^ation  ;  and  the  plants  and  grasses  that  may  form 
its  herbage,  will  always  accord  with  the  nature  of  the 
soil  and  the .  watrr  employed  in  its  irrigation,  and 
which  upon  a  long  rurt,  it  will  be  ultelrly  impossible  td 
alter  or  contronl.  Many  plants  there  are  which  form 
fte  iarhce  of  water-meadowy  arid  are  then  rendereA 
ioceoleat  and  valuabliP^  but  which  upon  the  high  and 
drittr  gtbunds,  would  .form  the  grcafest  pest  to  tillage 
knAi,  where  they  would  be  altogether  rejected:  as  trum* 
|erir,  and. DO  pains  would  be  spared  to  effect  their  cx^ 
lentalnaiion.  . 

Admitting  these  meadows  to  be  properly  dmihed'^ 
and  then  laid  out  with  a  constant  and  regular  supply 
tf  wAtet,  the  cddits,  stop^gates,  sluices,  carrfagies,  la;- 
teral  btanchcs,  and  every  thing  (ridge-work  excepted) 
considered,,  the.  expense  cannot  be  well  estimated  at  a 
kn  avfrage  than  5/.  per  acre.  This  premised,  the 
Imter-mciadow  aceoont,  on  a  fair  average,  through 
^ioit  of  the  valVies  in  this  county,  may  be  stated  pec 
toe  as  foUcrtr. 
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The  Waler-Afeadow  Dr.  to  Expemsfs. 


To  .ifiterfst  of  money  expended  in  form-?    q 
'  -  inj^  the  water-meadow,  ••••••••••••m**.. ••••••••••  J 


5    0 
Hieeping  s1aicc<,  stop-gates,  wrirs,  See.  >n  >  ^    m    g 

Sooorincr  the  principal  carriages,  trimming 

''.  and  cleinsin^  out  the  smaller  braDches 

''  MDOOlbif^,  levellinsf,  and  righting,  thi  V  0    5    0 

'    rarface  of  the  meadow,  preparatory  tc 

^   Its  -receiTing  the  winter  watering,  — — a^^.. 

brimming  and  cleansing  out  all  the  conduct-)   0    0    6 

i    ing  bnnches  after  the  spring-feeding,  ••-  i 

3)ftto  ditto  after  the  hay- crop,  •—;•—..••—•«*••    0    0    0 

wowing,    •••••••••••••••••  ••••••^•••••M •••••••••••••••••••••••••    "'    4     V 

•Making,  ••••.••..•.••..•••..•« ^••••••••^••-•••••••••^••m    0.4    6 

-Cartini^  «hd  stacking,  .•a ^......^..m....^...    O-S    0 

Rent,    ..^ ^    2.10  < 

fTrtlies  on  a  rack-rent,  commntation  for  the  )   a  jo  q 
•*    wh(^(*  occupation,  as  before,   ••••«•..•-.•..»••  ^• 

■Pirorhial  Msscssments,  as  before,     ••..••«....;••••   -0  15  0 

•Hurdles  for  penning  off  and  dividiuj^  Ihe)    q     q  g 
i    meadow,  ^ith  expense  of  remoral,  •••— ..-^ 


•       >       • 


.     .  Total  cx|>e?^se  per  acre  per  ann.  — ^••.  £.5  IS    6 
Act  profit  per  acre  per  ann.  for  thc>    «     -   jq 
pui  poses  before-mentioned,  .•...••....m.  3 


i:.9  .3    4^ 


t: 


Per  Contra  Cr.  by  Prodticf. 

■"  £.-t.'   , 

By  agistment  of  400  coup!es  for  one  day,  >    .   ,a    JJJ 

at  7f/.  per  couple  weekly,  —.J  "•'   j 

30  cwt.  of  hay,  a(  3s.  M.  per  cwt 4  17    f^\ 

faille  of  seconi!  crop  and  after-gniss,  un-  \    ^  tq 

til  sLdI  up  for  watering  m  iNovcmberj       ? 
»•'  , 

^^^^M]     Total  Talue  of  produce  per  acrc>  ^  n    a    jt  l 
^^^Hl         per  ana.    .». ..» >  .      r  1 

'    Hence  there  apj'ears  to  be  a  protil  of  3/.  4s.  lOrf.  pep  ■ 

C*ere  per  ann.  exeliistve  of  the  evrnfu;il  Iienefit  the  ine»  < 

•dow   may   have  afforded   by  folding  on  the  tiling  00  ~' 

other  uplands   400  couples  fur  one  nifht,  and  whicliv^- 

^Uircording  to  ttie  foregning  sliifement,  taking  the  -40O 

^X>uptes  at  600  sheep  only,  and  ihar  the  teatheof  S(KX1 

ss  ^|iial  in  value  lo  u  dnssittg  of  home  or  lottn  dun^ 

Ahnt  bhall   cmt  5/.,  amounis  lo  about  ((jj.  8(/.  moiei 

^'hfso  advantages  have  been  adniittal,  and  arc  slalud 

vnder  tlie  enrrecliun  of  genllemen  of  cniidoitr,  intelli'* 

^npncc,  and  teupcclabilily.     Yel  an' opinion  is  stronf^ljr 

«herii«hed  among  them,  that  the  hay  and  afler-grass  ciP  . 

"•he  water-nicidows  (let   Ihc  mnidows  be  ever  sk  welk 

muiniignl,  and  their  produce  eqikally  nell  saved)  do  nob* 

contain  Ihut  feeding  or  falteningqunlity  which  i» known 

to  appertain   to  grass  volunturily  produced  u|M>n  an 

«qaal)y  well  drained,  and   in   oilier   nspects  similurlf 

circnnistanred   soil,  but   wilhont  the  aid  or  slimulus' 

brought  on  by  irrigalinn,      Ciiltle  or  horses,  lliey  con*- 

tend,    feeding   upon   the  hay,  or  paatittcd   upon   tha 

alter-grasti  of  walercl  ground,  will  generally  hold  lln-ir 

^^hni  or,  in  other  vuirds,  kivp  to  the  conditiuji  tlicj 


II 

i 


werp  in  when  put  1o  sucli  food  :  ihej  will  grow  or  to* 
crease  in  size,  but  not  in  conditinn,  from  sach  fcdder  or 
pulumge.  Ample  lioncver  are  tlie  bcni:fit&  muJtinf 
from  iTTigalion,  even  lliougli  its  piodace  may  not  pps- 
Kss  {t  feeding  or  grnzing  quality. 

A  ^cat  deal  of  the  low  fp'utinds  in  the  neighbour* 
hood  of  Winciiistcr,  lie  so  \cty  tii»t  ns  to  render  thou, 
without  ridging,  allogelher  unfit  for  the  pnrpose  of 
irrigaliun;  trss  this  mode  resorted  to,  it  would  roast 
probably  be  found  to  answer  extremely  well.  The 
great  fiat,  however^  iying  on  Ihc  upiwr  and  norlh  side 
of  the  city,  is  by  no  means  of  so  kindly  a  nnturtf  ai 
the  Inn  grounds  upon  the  Itchen  lying  south  of  the 
city  :  here  an  exlenitive  and  valuable  range  ot  walec-* 
meadows  are  foiiml  to  continue  through  Twyford  and 
Otterboume,  tonards  Bishop's  Stoke.  Tlie  same  inodt 
of  managing  these  niendnws  is  observed  as  before  a»i 
ticed.  Thty  nrc  uniformly  found  1u  afford  a  raorc  v»> 
luablc  pToiluce  nhen  it  is  forced  by  Irrigalion  Dpon  a 
dry  bottom,  than  where  the  botlom  consists  of  a  moori 
ei  in  any  respect  partakes  of  a  piialy  niiture.  Same  of 
these  mead'iws  hare  been  thrown  into  ridgc-wurti,  but 
where  a  uniform  inclination  can  be  obtained,  ct>rre> 
•ponding  with  lh«  nntural  hang  of  the  grouiKl,  it  n 
always  preferred  ;  and  (his  is  found  most  gcncially  to 
be  the  CUSP  u|)on  Ibc  soundest  land. 

The  land  n'claimcd  and  converted  into  watcr>aiea> 
dow  liy  Mr.  Patrick,  of  Pctersfjeld,  consisted  chuBy 
of  a  black  moory  soil,  on  n  di-ep  stratum  of  wbilc  and 
yellow  clay,  bciow  whicli  a  loose  vein  of  white  Mnd 
and  j^avel  occurs,  and  which  is  found  to  rest  finalljr 
upon  a  snnd  jock  impervious  lo  water.  The  claystra* 
tain  next  below  the  Goil  being  perforated,  water  was 
always 


afimjv  fciiml  torUe  througb  Uie  augur  lioles,  but  bqi  ■ 
■acrwM  uf  water  traa  illscovercd  b;  iiicrctits  (lie  sanf^  ( 
roclt.  ,   ; 

After  completely  ciTfctin^  tliis  drHinage  of  tliU  land. 
the  stcp4  )>unucd  by  Mr.  Patrick  to  reclaim  the  coarse 
oioor^'  surface,  and  furm  it  into  water-meadow,  may   i 
not  bcaltogelberunworttiyof  sonic  attention.  Tbissur-* 
fa.ce  was  in  many  places  entreraely  uneven,  and  wbic^^ 
ui  order  to  bring  to  a  uuirorm  bearing,  correspond iof  I 
^itlt  tticeddit  and  other  water-works,  was  found  necesf 
■***"_y  to  lower  in  some  places  and  fill  np  in  otbers  ;  io 
doing  this,  it  would  oAen  happen  that  a  knoll  or  emi» 
'umoe  to  be  reduced,  or  a  huilow  to  be  filled  up,  coOf   , 
^AUied  a  valuable  patch  of  green  sward  :  this  point  de« 
*^toiined,   such    surfitcca   were   stripped   into   Icngtiii  ] 
twiiJi  the  common  breast  or   pnring  iihovel,  but  ctrf   , 
*otne^yha(  thicker  than  if  inteiidrd  for  burning)  of  twQ 
"^t  and  3  half  in  length  Ity  one  foot  i'l  width,  car4> 
■uUy  obtrf-rving  that  they  did   not  remain  longer  tliaJI 
^-t  hours  rolled  or  folded  up,  and  which  labour  for  tbf   ' 
l***"iiig  operation  only  cost  9d.  per  rod. 

Tile  hollow  filled  up,  or  Ibe  hill  reduced  to  an  uni* 

«t*nn  level  with  the  other  parts  of  the  licld,  the  green 

^^%nl  was  again  laid  down,  ciirafully  closing  the  joinl^^ 

'oUing  it  with  a  stone  roller,  and  the  water  being 

^""ought  gently  over  it  as  soon  as  possible,  occasioned   ' 

^'*  immediate  union  with  (he  green  sward,  the  roots  of  \ 

**»iob,  assisted  by  the  water,  struck  directly  into  tht   \ 

*'***e  floor  previously  prepared  for  them,  and  in  tht   ' 

^****r6cof  the  ensuing  *umm«r  (supposinji  (he  work  ta 

^  Completed  by  the  ht  of  May)  a  I'nllsvvarth  is  always 

*"  be  luckoncd  upon  by  the  first  week   in  July  follow- 

*'*S  1  and  hero  it  must  further  be  observed,  thut  by  this 
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^he  herbage  it  product's  is  of  so  coarse  and  sed^y 
Wk  nnturc,  as  to  be  of  very  little  use  unless  it  is  partica- 
I^Tly  \9cll  saved. 

J  n  tlie  parishes  of  Ibberley  and  Kllmirb'ini  there  is  w 
I«ft«"g«  extent  of  common  meadow,  culled  Karhridgo 
R^KeadoW)  subject  to  inundation  by  the  winter  flcKv.isi 
bca£  which  arc  not  stated  to  cotntnunicate  the  like  ferti« 
Iv^jr  experienced  from  such  causes  in  many  other  parts 
Cliese  united  kingdoms;  a  circumstance,  considering 
^  pure  calcareous  quality  of  the  water,  that  can  oiily 
^Lccountcd^for  from  the  porous  and  spririsry  nature  of 
tfc^  ground,  and  the  gr(*at  height  (generally  for  miUing 
p^xr  poses)  at  which  the  water  rides,  and  is  Lrpt  con- 
•"•sxotly  penned  up  along  the  course  of  this  riviT— art 
-evil  of  the  very  first  magnitude  in  almost  every  stream 
■''x    tile  county,  and  cryinc:  loudly  for  relief. 

^uch  partly  of  these  vall^f^  as  lie  above  the  soakage^ 
■Voxii  the  streams  passim^  IhioiiJjjh  them,  not  artificially 
^^sxlcrcd,  but  sul>ji'ct  lo  occasionr^l  overfloxvings,  are 
*^a.led,  as  before  noticv.!,  to  l>c  nuirh  benefited  if  tho 
••inndation  suddenly  siiijsiileji :  at  (he  same  time  it  must 
*^^  remarked,  that  there  avc  some  of  these  low  grounds^ 
^y  the  pressure  of  the  water  from  above,  that  arc  only 
**^'cessible  for  the  summer  moiith?,  and  between  the  end 
^*    March  ami  becriririns:  of  November. 

l^bc  natural  crri'ss  lands  thvou'Hi  the  whole  extent  of 

tnc»«e  districts,  have  nit  apjK'ared  to  possess  any  parti« 

^uljir  cxci^Uence  in  their  quality  or  management,  be- 

y^iitl   what  has  been   alreiidy  stated.     Strnw  tracts  of 

enibat)ked  marshes  would   Iiuvo  been  brought  forward 

^o  the*  advantage  of  husb-uulrv,  had  Ihey  not  btMi  con- 

<*ivedto  be  more  valuably  appropriated  as  saltings  (of 

lae  nianufacfnre  of  &;ea*SciU.     Manv  of  tin  se  works  are 

"°w  abandoned;  but  the  s:ilt  ana  bitu.e.cn  liavi^  so  tho- 


f  iouglilj'salarat«tl  tliesoU  of  these  ancient  salt^paoa,  thai 
f  ■gixmust  pns^awa^btilateany lliingitkelottilitycaBbn 
expected  fromtlicm.  In  cases  whero  tlicdett^-riuination 
of  the  proimviot  is  not  to  renew  sucli  Korkt,  ibv  mdy 
measure,  in  (Itc  opinion  of  the  Survoyur,  that  wouLI 
\k  IlItRly  1o  hasten  tlie  return  of  feiltlily  ti»  micIi  luubf 
is  that  of  iitoii^biiig  tbeir  whule  finrfuce  a  good  full 
pilcl),  and  covering  it  a  foot  or  eighU:eu  inches  Willi 
freth  ualt-r  ;  this  ia  some  cases  inigtit  be  rcputvxt  untU 
tbeubject  wns  atlaincil,  but  in  others  it  n  rcudt^red  ab* 
tolulely  impracticable,  from  there  not  being  any  fical) 
water  slrcam  capable  of  beiitg  conducted  (o  theia ;  sucbf 
therefore,  muat  be  surrendered  to  the  greut  maluter  of 
bU  things,  timr,  in  a  lung  succesbioa  of  ages. 

The  nleadoivs  and  gru.sii  lands  lying  generally  south 
of  the  NcW  Fore»l,  the  Forest  of  Hcic,  and  Walthain 
pluue,  uuIl-ss  in  gentlemen '^  demesnes,  ur  whcr^  tbey 
liave  betn  mudi  forced  ttilh  town  cnQnure,  aregeno 
rally  of  an  interior  qiiuUly  to  much  of  lh<.-  tillage  land. 
A  dark  coloiin-d  (and  and  gTa?elly  lotiin  prcvaib 
through  all  the  grass  lands  bordering  on  the  tnlt 
tnarsbeei  and  altijuugb  the  herbn^  aObrded  by  IhoM 
grounds  is  in  a  supt^'rior  degree  to  that  produced  apoB 
the  grass  lands  borderin;;  on  tlie  forests,  yet  thcuad 
and  sharp  gravel  ollen  mixed  with  ihc  mould,  occB* 
■ions  it  much  to  fiill  off  during  a  conIinu<ince  of  ilry 
weatiier-  Where  the  cl:iy  or  marl  slnilum  occurs^ 
though  not  so  cariy  in  the  spring,  the  Tcgelalioo  i« 
lebS  liable  to  be  cliecked  by  a  dry  spell  of  weatbtx. 
The  lower  part  of  Ueaiity  manor  abutting  uihui  the 
coa&t,  ciiiitains  a  valuable  tract  of  mar^h  Innd^  bats 
btc  brench  in  the  bank,  near  Black  Water  Gate,  lias 
materially  injured  Ibis  projicrty.  Ti>c$c  marshes  an 
sldii'd  ai  c<iiial  to  tlie  grazing  of  steers  of  ten  score  pet 
quarter 


QRASI  LANDf 

fOAfter  daring  tho  Biimmer  ron  ;  bnt  af  other  ttodc  if 
goncnXly  depastorod  'with  tbenii  the  extent  of  ground 
mqnifed  to  produce  a  specific  quantity  of  beef,  vap 
»A '  aaoertained*    Feeduig  steers  or  oxen  of  this  sise» 
i.^r6  been  geBerally  tboaght  to  lay  on  upon  these  pasp 
tfaMs  doriag  the  summer  season   about  Sj  score  pef 
ff  gr  increase  upon  the  whole  animal  to  th^ 
WM&nt  of  about  2  c wt. 

"^ATcre  more  attention  paid  to  the  draining  of  thf 
lands  in  the  south-western  parts  of  the  Isle   ot 
i^ht,  a  very  sweet  and  valuable  herbage  might  bf 
upon  such  strong  brown  loams :  this  is  made 
^^ident  by  what  appears  in  many  places  where  tliia 
of  land  has  been  properly  hollow-drained.    Tbf 
genemlly  produced  on  the  free  grist  or  quarry 
b.of  a  sweet  and  tender  nature,  but  liable  to 
injury  froni  a  continuance  of  drought  in  sumnier» 
l^he  green  sward  on  the  southern  side  of  tlie  isUnd| 
w  the  parishes  of  Brook,  Mottestoui  Brixton,  part  of 
^■^or^vell,  and  generally  through  the  Vale  of  ArrctoBp 
^^iS  fortqed  upon  a  red  loamy  sand  and  graTcl,  ia 
founcl  to  possess  a  rich  and  very  fattening  quality,  and 
^^    less  liable  to  injury  from  the  summer^s  dronght 
*"^^i    the  herbage  of  the  quarry  land.     Upon  tlie  pas- 
'^■""^a  above  Newport  of  this  description,  on  the  Me- 
^^*^ca.    river,  and  on  some  of  the  principal  branches  of 
*"^     Brading  river,  a  number  of  sheep  are  commonly, 
'^^tened,  and  also  of  steers  during  the  summer  season^ 
*"^t  If  ill  weigh  from  ten  to  twelve  score  per  quarter. 

-^he  embanked  marshes  of  Brading  and  Ynverland| 

•^*Oipd  a  valuable  tract  of  rich   fc*e(lin<?  land.     Mr. 

^*^tth,  who  occupies  a  large  part  of  the  latter  parkh^ 

^^^    cflBscted  a  very  great  improvement  on  some  of  the 

marshes,  by  hollow-draining  in  the  first  instance. 


tfit  GBA8S  LAITD. 

«nd  aPenmrd^  confine  the  rush  hassocts  smooth  Co  mi 
Terr  q-jicL  ahrjut  an  inch  Mow  the  snrfaop,  and 
ihf  latrh  the  crown  of  the  plants.  This  is  ilone  with  aa 
old  hay  knife  fixiil  into  a  longer  handle,  and  with  IbW 
iii^trument  the  operation  is  performed  more  eflecf ualiy 
than  foj  any  paririir,  however  closely  done,  with  m 
scythe  After  the  hassocks  arc  a  little  withered,  ihc^ 
are  brouirht  into  the  sira\i-yar:l,  and  there  made  to*  ooiH 
tribitfe  a  proportion  to  the  increase  of  the  dnng-!ieap« 
The  lior:iin^  ol  vr^*taMe  matter  that  in  any  Teasonabfcf 
time  can  be  m^f^e  to  rot.  has  not  yet  crept  info  the 
practice  of  any  of  the  most  enlightened  and  respectabte 
tircnpiers  in  this  islim^ :  jmon?  whom  ttit^re  are  many 
thai  ou^ht  n'>t  to  eivr  place  for  genenl  infiirmation  tO:' 
Vural  concerns  (o  itio^t  firrhcrs  in  thi*se  united  kinfrdoms.^ 
It  \\\\\  rear!ily  be  supposed  thit  thts  island  a fforiW 
but  fevr  sit  oHf  ions  tor  water-mradotrs :  the  short  dia^ 
tance  vihich  (he  rivultK  and  brooks  heatl  into  the  con  a* 
try,  roifsi  nri-r^^tnlv  prove  a  bar  to  improremen ts  of 
4lrs  naii:'<'.  **• '•  -.-  :i  fi  w  cises  of  catch- work,  aadl 
even  these  ou  a  uariuw  and  very  small  scale. 
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CHAP.  IX. 

GARDENS  AND  ORCHARDS. 


GARDENIVG  is  carrieil  on  to  a  considerable  c 
|«nt  in  llie  iK'ii^ltboiirliiKxl  of  ;ill  Ihr  Icirge  towi 
Porfsca  Ulniiil  is  siip|>os«l  lo  (irudnce  tbo  fiut^at  brq 
coli  ill  tiic  kiiid'Hti :  Ibc  gardens  within  k  eta 
distance  of  Ciis|>ort  aiid  PurUmoiUit  are  in  other  r 
ppccls  well  Htorrd  Willi  legumes,  aiu]  nffunl  a  largo  < 
constant  supply  for  llii:  dt'iii'ind  tlicsc  luwiis  a[w 
faavc  for  tliciii,  liut  parlicuhrly  so  in  (ime  of  iviir.  1 
ftmusement  and  exercise  accompany inj  ^rdenm 
excliisin;  of  the  comforls  and  advanliigt's  it  afrur4i 
lo  all  rnmdiM  wiiliin  ils  compnsi,  U  very  ju*lly  y 
luctl  by  all  Ihc  rural,  and  miiny  of  tbc  town  iiilii 
taiils  ill  tills  county.  , 

TliH  g'ardnis  bclonj^in^  to  the  noinVtty  and  gentry  atp'l 
for  the  nio»t  jiart  cnclnsrd  wilh  brick  walls;  but  wheipl 
cob  or  mud  .has  been  resurtt-d  (o,  it  scemf  much  ag 
.4>roired  of,  and  is  thought  to  answer  extromely  \ 
The   coping   ri'quired   for  these   walls  is  genLTiilty  ,i 
plraw,  and   neatly  placed  on  in  Llie   form  of  ihatcb-. 
^'liis   is  conceived   in  somcmeasnre  to  preserve  the 
youH^  fruit  and  Ulossoms  from  the  severity  of  the  frost, 
find  is  (luis  Toconimended  as  afibrding  a  more   certaia 
xrop  of  fruit,  which   ripcriH   as  early,  and  is  equally 
jvcll  flavoured,  as  that  upon  s(<uie  or  brick-walU. 

When  cpb  in  mode  of .p(>uii|i«U  fiJiaUtoi  t!\e  loajmy 
..  :  chalk   , 
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The  ffltpPnstt  wlitclj  Mr.  Si.  Barbe,  neht  Lymingtonj  ' 
has  liicnrntl  in  buiMing  a  very  iic;it  tcA  brick  wall  of*] 
■  waving  cliaraclcr,  and  willi  a  diTergcnry  only  of  11 
fftcfces  on  a  baneof  99  fret,  carriwl  lialf  a  brick  thick  J 
to  the  height  of  six  f^el  and  a  half  aliove  tht  foiinda*  J 
fiofi,  which  latter  is  formed  of  a  iiitin-Incli  wall,  and^ 
18  lnchtfs  high,  amcmnts,  on  n  wall  75  yards  in  IcngthjT 
to  about  50/.  (including  matcriuls  and  workmanship? 
in  that  ncL^hboiirhooJ),  equal  to  about  3/.   I9s.  peij 
pfirfh,  running,  but  not  rcducetl  meflsitrc,  and  wbicli 
expense  also  includes  tlie  piers  at  the  doors  anil  gates*  , 
way,  whicli  are  four,  built  two  feet  and  an  hall'squnre, 
and  lo  the  height  of  the  wall,  six  ft-et  and  an  half,  . 
betbtc-mention  ed . 

In  other  cases,   garden -walls  nre  projectnl  on  t 
principle  of  a  running  right-angled  triangle  ;  that  (s  t^ 
My,  on  (he  centre  of  a  bsse  of  90  feel,  a  per|)endicul 
ur departure  is  setolT,  of  lOfcet  toeveryangulnrpointoi 
the  wall,  which  is  then  built  straight  from  the  end  oQ 
the  base  line  to  that  of  the  perpeudlcuhr,  in  leiig 
nbont   15  feet,  Hnd  Iho?  ranging  at  ri^ht  nngles  i 
*flcli  other,  (he  whole  length  of  ihi-  wall.  (V'ide  P 
Xlll.   Fig.  S.)     In  the  centre  of  each  section  of  th«  J 
Wall  there  is  un  undi-r>ground  nrcb  formed  in  the  foun- J 
dalion  of  the  wall,  three  feet  six  inches  wide,  to  admtti 
the  roots  of  the  fruit  trees  to  pas?  under  the  wall  to  th^  J 
trenched  ground  on  the  oilier  nide ;  at  the  depth  of  1 
nbont  two  feet  from  the  surface,  nnd  at  the  seat  of  lllfij 
trees,  a  close  pavement  of  tiles  is  madt;,  about  three  oi^ 
four  feet  square,  io  prevent  the  tap-ruols  of  the  (rcei  , 
from  descending   into  any  wet  Imngry  loam,  or  oilier 
unfriendly  subsoil,  upon  which  the  garden  may  hare 
been  necetisarily  laid  out. 

The  price  of  building  a  garden-Wall  of  (his  descrip- 
tion 
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fion  at  Bo^omU'-cittiST"*  ^-^  P^'l  lirVli,  ne^ir  Gbfiil« 
chiircli,  WK  1/.  I')*.  6J,  prr  hkI  nvl'iiV*!  s^jaan*  mea- 
sure. T.'u*  ^fr  r*  i.-i-  of  r.ii>  .vill  is  :is  foili.vs  :  t'ouiida* 
tion  twti  fjricks  n.i  1  ?i;i  hiK  tliick,  coiitiiide.l  four 
coupics  liijj^  ;  i!k'  sirch'-  nb  »ve-niLMitioiuvJ  incisured  as 
folul  vvor'; ;  th..»  in^vt  rir  cjiirv^  ur^*  rii^huen  inches  in 
thickprsi :  the  nrxi  tU.c-^  fett  hix  inch .s  in  heighty'is 
one  biick  nnd  an  half  (hu:k,  a:i.l  the  supers! rucloic 
four  fc.-t  n!<  i.iclics  in  hciiT'iN  is  built  a  nine-inch  wall. 

As  four  thoii>:!n.]   five  liinulnvl  brirks  will  always 
make  a  mj  ujr."  )r  I')*;-  U\iy  one  and  an  h:ilf  brick  thick, 
and  as  a  qtirirter  of  lime  m^y  ixviv-riWy  i>e  calculated 
for  a  tlinu5;i:id  I)r'c!.<^,  it  will  lu*  no  difficult   matter  a 
any  tiiue  to  nx'cit  liv.  ilje  eTjciist*  of  constructinir  sa 
a  wall :  tiie  )  ric'  t.f  bricKs,  tiles,  and  carnage,  bein 
previonsiv  kii-r.^n.  imi]  wlwchj  on  a  s^cncral  compnta 
tion,  \\\\l  it\rr[y    bv  found  at  ihc;  kilu  to  exceed  S5i 
per  1000. 

liosr  rr.lv  -  collate  is  situM^'d  dirjrtl}'  on  the  edge  o 
thf>  sanj  hills  which  firi.i  'h  •  hi^!i  bl  jfTter  mi  nation  o 
Pool-heai!i,  up'»n   !'>■     Kfimi-li  i'hanMel.     Little  shel 
tert-d  fro:n  \hi  fwvy  of  tlio  sea  winds,  l)evond   what  i 
afforded   I>y  so:ue    rcemt  plan  tit  ions  of  fir  and  olhe 
evergreens,  ifs  :»:ardi'n  exhil)i(o\»  in  the  course  of  lb  o  las 
sumn.rr  an  iit/i:)i/i-iv  <:;reat('i  ai)(»ndnnct*  o^ choice  fraif 
than  v.asaev  whviv  «!se  observed  by  (lie  Surveyor,  in  the 
in:iny  sixiciois  ;in;l  cie<i:i;i«  "anl^ni  he  had  an  oi>|H)r 
lunify  of  visitiiii^  in  llu-  course  of  (he  journey.    At  thi 
cotia/^e  every  tliiiJi;  is  kept  in  (he  Inijh'.'st  preservatior* 
and  ordfT,  and  ^\illi  little  apparent  expense  and  truU'^ 
ble.     Tl'.c  work  was    well  .lone  in  tlic  first   instance* 
and  it  is  done  for  ever.     I  nd  r  the  direction  of  Mr- 
Norris,  (he   ]>n'!»ont  vorthy  and  respectable  po«S(*8sori 
there  is  little  doubt  of  any  thin*;  bein^  neglected  that 

may 
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ry  in  any  wise  coniribulc  (o  the  general  improvement 
of  llie  country,  or  Bcrrc  to  adorn  this  truly  interesting 

t^rthards. — In  tlie  woodland,  chalk,  or  malmy  die 
Iricsts,  Trry  few  apples  arc  adcmpted  to  be  raised  be* 
yondnhot  is  necessary  for  kitchen  use.     The  chalkjt  | 
character   composing  so   large  a  proportion  of  thej 
distviets,    seems   by   no   means   adapted   for  orchaiA  { 
gmutid  on  n  lurge  scale.     Upon  the  marl  or  clay  bot«  , 
Inna   lands  in  the  south  and  south-western  parts  of  th»  I 
«>tmty,  nrchnrds  were  more  generally  observcti,  antl- 
ffom.  which  a  few  fitmilies  were  in  the  practice  of  mak*:   , 
■"e   two  or  three  hogsheads  of  elder  annaally;  but  tUuk   I 
'Pl>^arcd  no  wbcrc  to  be  an  object  of  much  concern 
among  the  rural  inhabitants.     In  the  Isle  of  Wight  ib 
^  sotnewhal  dilTercnt ;  for  although  the  orchard  grouodt.  ] 
**ct>  there  is  of  no  considerable  extent,  there  are  but  feif 
"^"ncrs  who  do  not  make  from  two  to  six  hogsheads  of  I 
Cider  annually.     It  is  made  chiefly  for  home  use;   but  ^ 
**     oxccllent  quality  (principally    derived    from    t)i«  I 
^*fong  brown  loams  upon  which  the  greater  part  of  (li#  ] 
''■'^^hards  are  cultivated)  often  carries  it  to  so  high  ».  ■ 
P''ice,  as  to  form  n  powerful  temptation  with  many  of  t 
^'^  farmers  for  selling  certain  parts  of  their  annual  pro*  ' 
****^i  to  their  northern  neighbours,  by  whom  it  is  tq  ' 
"^^icb  demand  and  held  in  high  estimation. 

1  n  the  early  part  of  (be  summer,  a  white  downy  sul>;  i 
^'•ncc  was  observed  on  many  of  the  apple  trees,  xq^  \ 
^uich  was  enveloped  a  small  red  insect,  and  it  wai  ' 
"•Ually  known  by  the  term  of  the  cotton  blight.  Aft  J 
^c  summer  advanced  it  gradually  disappeanKl,  bat  1 
"^t  without  leaving  a  cankered  effect  upoa  the  Unb* 
JUAKTi.]  V  wlucb 


urMohit  wteteii  iindivWch:;byi^topping  t2ieoirc«la» 
Itonof  the  aap^  poxlooeamucii  miseiiicfy  aod^finailf 
the  destruction  of  all  sucb  branches.  The  Lpnibanl|R 
poplar  has  been  charged  with  having  contribnted  to 
propagation,  if  not  to  the  originating,  of  ihisdte^ 
S  but  close  and  pnrti^ar  obserralion  in  the  coond 
of  dM  Surrey,  rather  contradicted  than  supported  ib9 
opinioa^  -a^  in  no  case  more  strongly  than  in  the  gut^ 
dea  aad  orchard  of  Mr.  CIcwcr,  of  Botley.  These  are 
Beady  sunounded  with  a  remarkably  towering  growth 
•f  the  Turi«  poplar,  bat  which  daring  the  highest 
pmralcDce  of  the  disease,  had  not  communicated  the 
smallest  appearance  whatever  of  the  blight  in  queatioa 
lo  the  tvees  below,  and  which  were  not  only  particu* 
larly  clean,  and  healthy  in  their  growth,  but  so  fiir  aa 
Muld  be  then  judged,  promised  to  yield  a  most  abmH 
dantcrop  of  apples. 

'-  In  the  early  part  of  the  season  the  same  nppearanoe 
was  noticed  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  In  the  months  of 
August  and  September  its  traces  were  evident,  but  the 
blight  itself  had  vanished,  with  nil  afpreliensions  froni 
the  minds  of  the  persons  with  wt|0>m  the  Surveyor  had 
an  opportunity  of  conversini!:  on  t4ie  subject.  Thai 
it  peduces  the  effect  above  iiotioed,  by  the  insects  eat« 
11^  aiH)  cotpoding  the  bark,  is  inanitc'st  i4i  innume- 
fhlAt  instances ;  but  l>ow  and  when  the'gerniin  of  this 
blight  is  received  or  propagated,  have  not  yd  been 
ascertained,  but  which  perhaps  discovered,  might 
ftmd  to  the  means  of  deflating  its  progress  in  fiilui^. 
The* north-easterly  winds  are  found  to  contribute  ge- 
nerally to  the  production  of  ,bli<^hts  and  nniinalculss 
^bich  prey  upon  fruits  and  vegetation  in  the  eariy 
part  of  summ^ ;  but  Mhctl>er  (be  b]i<»Iil  in  question  is 
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"vafted  from  abroad^  daring  the  prevalence  of  tboie 
vindS)  or  that  the  disease  is  generated  at  home  by  tian- 
iieotand  local  pecQliaritie8.ui  our  climate^'  arequestions 
more  corioas  than  useful^  and  altogether  inapplicable 
4»  the  intention  of  this  Report*       .  ^       ^ 
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CHAP.  X, 

WOODS  AND  PLANTATIONS. 


A  CORRECT  account  ofthe  present  circumstancra 
•f  the  count;,  ni(b  respect  to  its  woods  and  plnnts- 
tiom,  could  not  well  fail  of  affording  some  iaterrst  to 
readers  in  general  of  these  Reporls ;  but  to  individuals 
more  ininiedialcif  concerned  in  rural  a&irs,  and 
connected  as  these  subjects  arc  with  our  future  man* 
tvme  strength,  and  Ihc  consequent  independence  of  Um 
tmpire,  such  enquiries  must  prove  particularly  uile> 
retting  to  the  public  ut  large. 

The  present  state  of  the  voodlands  shalt  be  a*  fnllj 
and  as  particularly  noticed,  as  it  has  lain  witbio  tbe 
power  of  iLe  Surveyor  to  obtain  account  of;  and  what- 
ever may  have  occurred  on  (his  examination,  as  a 
means  of  improving  the  products  of  the  count/,  in  liiib 
ai  well  as  in  other  jioints  not  necessarily  noticed  before, 
viltbcdiily  considered  In  the  concluding  Chapter  of 
iiiii  Report,  which  will  be  found  to  treat  of  tbe  menni 
of  improvement  iu  genernl,  and  the  measures  which, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  Surveyor,  are  best  calculated 
/or  that  purpose.  Following  the  order  prescribed  for 
these  Reporls  by  tbe  Honourable  Board,  he  proceed!  ia 
the  first  place  to  take  a  view  of  the 

Coppice  Woods — A  species  of  produce  that  is  found 
-  VUch  to  vary  in  its  quality  and  value,  at  the  predomt- 


wartctfof  timber  mil;  bare  aSi.-c(oi]  its  grovtii,  or  tlif 
^pount]  producing  it  miiy  be  of  a  warm  and  dry,  or  of 
A    crold  and  springy  naliire. 

-tlEirch,  wilby,  alder,  bazcl,  wild  cherry,  asb,  and 
9om«>(imes  oak,  are  found  the  most  prevailing  and  most 
I»»"otfitablc  coppice-woods,  and  whether  strictly  in  that 
sor«^e<?,  as  undergrowth  in  the  timber  woodlands,  or 
(^«~«*-»ing  tbe  broad  irregular  hedge-rows  so  frcquenllj 
•*i<^  warring  in  many  parts  of  ihe  county. 

""i-~  lie  age  of  cutting  coppice,  or  rather  undergrowth, 
f*  Cf  se  woodland  district,  whether  in  hand,  or  in  Ihe  oc- 
ei»  i;»^(ion  of  tbe  tenant  to  the  adjacent  farm,  varies  from 
t'^?^*!  to  fen  years  growth,  and  which  may  be  stated  to 
y^^lcJ,  standing  at  those  respective  ages,  a  net  profit 
'I**  ^I  to  an  annual  rent  of  from  10*.  to  25ji.  per  acre. 

'Sc»rae  new  plantations  of  nsh,  birch,  and  wilhy,  on 

*"«      tlcmesne   of  Siratfield   Saye,   have  at  nine  years 

gr<owtb  been  recently  sold  standing  for25f ,  87/.,  and 

^^*^t%  30^  per  acre  ;  llwfic  prices  have  montly  been  ob« 

***»>ed  after  llic  third  cutting,  and  when   the  young 

t**Pl>icc  had  not  exceeded  ttie  age  of  30  years  from  the 

t'txie   of  planting,  and  Ijeforc  any  young  timber  bad 

***eii  got  up  in  it.     The  first  cutting  of  a  young  cop- 

f*«e  (<inpposcd  projKTly  adapted  to  soil  and  situation) 

••  «*t  two  years*  growth,  and   which  will  then  about 

™*f  out  the  cxiK'nse  of  culling  ;  at  five  years  again 

*"***»  this  lime  the  cutting  (s  renewed,  and  at  eight  or 

'^  years  after.     By  this  time  the  stools  arc  slai<-d  to 

■*Vo  attained  their  greatest  forcing  power;  their  shoots 

''^  rise  with  (he  greatest  vigour  and   luxuriance;  and 

f'^Muce  the  most  profitable  growth  in  a  period  of  nin« 

"ten  years.     From  thi«  time  the  coppices  are  found 

f<^ually  to  dtrainiih  in  value,  which  in  part  may  be 
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teferred  to  the  imlural  decay  Uien  taking  filfiee  in  1 
altl  Btoob,  and  to  tbi;  over^huluwiiiji;  of  the  timber  uiu- 
ally  preserved  in  Ihcni. 

Wheii  llic young  ash  copi)iCP8  are  suffered  (o  stand 
fbr  18  or  SO  yean,  many  of  tbem  attain  a  correspond- 
ing length  in  feet,  and  are  then  sold  for  barge  poles. 
These  will  commonly  measure  about  two  foet  and  • 
hair  of  solid  'wood,  and  lliis  is  found  to  l>c  a  very  pro- 
fitable applicatiou  of  all  tlic  most  luxuriant  thoots  of 
Qtli  coppicC'WOod. 

As  oak  timber  will  always  be  found  to  rise  sponla' 
leonely  in  all  coppices,  particularly  such  as  are  formed 
vpon  a  strntum  of  yellow  woodland,  or  common  oak^ 
irtx  clay,  on  cutting  down  these  coppices,  the  young 
letrs  or  aaplini;^  of  llie  mott  promising  growth  are 
•Iways  carefully  preserved,  as  well  as  many  young 
Hmpleti  from  furtncr  oak-etools.  These  latter  are  often 
preeervod  through  two  or  lhrc«  successive  periods,  and 
though  not  with  a  riew  ultimately  for  navy  or  ship 
limber,  are  often  made  (he  substitute  for  far  more  va* 
luable  timber  that  would  be  prematurely  fi-llcd  or  cot 
riown  for  refHiirs. 

Coppice-wood  is  frequently  cut  down  at  ]{d,  tht 
(quarcpole;  hop<po1es  and  hoop-rods  will  cost  trim- 
niing  and  laying  by  id,  per  100 ;  hurdle-rods  2d.  per 
JOO ;  cutting  out  hedge  of  hurdle  slakes  Sr/.  per  doien ; 
flitting  poles  and  ahaving  hoops,  middlings,  thirlcev 
Stct  long,  Sf .  per  100 ;  long  pipes,  twelve  feet  Vang, 
)(.  fltf.  pec  100  ;  short^pipes,  ten  feet  and  a  half  long) 
1j.  4</.  per  lOOi  hogsheads  nine  feet  and  a  half,  bat* 
rds  eight  feel  and  a  half,  and  kilderkins  seven  fed  and 
h  half,  Is.  per  100  :  cutting  and  binding  faggota  feir 
teethwg,  Is.  8rf.  per  JOO;  bavins  or  brushwootl  fiw»- 
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J  froiD  16d.  to  18il«  per  100 ;  i^ds  6t  ^atHmg  £» 
f  S|tf.  per  100 ;  ftoovkting  wiibet  for  tnodiny 
9d.  per  IGp. 

•ft'^.lAfleltctinf;  rafter  poles  of  aeh^  beech,  wjrtcb  bmel^ 

WiUBjf  or  wild  chei ry,  eaeh  pole  coiiDts  in  labour.  ae« 

Ostfdiiig  to-ibeup  tim  for  baTids.    Wood  money  in  .lie» 

A  A^go^  CBch  day  to  the  workmen,  H(L  upon  erery 

filing  tbe  wmic  comes  ta;  beer  money  &•  per  load| 

bich  load  consists  of  30  bondles,  containing  100 

AiCM>pa  eaob,  as  tbe  wood  or  length  of  them  may  run. 

The  ordinary  value  of  this  produce  in  the  woods 

be  thus  stated:  wattled  hurdles,  with  a  single 

mm  or  stake  to  each,  8s.  6rf.  per^doisen;  middliiqi 

boops  14/.  per  load  ;  long  pipe  hoops  IS/* ;  short 

hoops  I IL  lOs.  'f  hogslieads,  banrieb,  and  kildef* 

,,  about  10/.  per  load.    Rafter  poles  vary  in  their 

alue  according  to  their  size,  a  standard  pole  being 

voe  inches  diameter  at  the  butt,  and  twelve  feet  long^ 

alue  J«.)  and  so  in  proportion.    Bavins  and  ^gots 

809.  to  i5s.  per  long  hundred. 

coppices  or  hedge-rows  id.  per  square 

for  breaking  ground,  and  5j.  per  cord  (i.  e.  a 

ouble  cube  of  four  feet)  upon  the  roots  grubbed ; 

lioir  vaiiie  varies  from  lOs.  to  I6s^  per  oord.     Cutting 

or  coal  wood  SOr/.  per  cord. 

la  tbe  chalk  district  the    coppice-wood   consists 

lieflyofluiGEely  withy,,  oak^  ash,  mnple,  iivhite-thom, 

little  beecb,  and  wild  cherry^    This  is  seldom 

rli^  than  at  fonrteen  years  growth^  and  oonb>« 

fKonty  sells,  standing  at  that  age,  for  nine  guineas  or 

tots  per  acre.    A  nambeF  of  oak  heirs  and  asb  tillaws 

are  left  at  each  cutting ;  the  latter  are  either  continued 

tbfdugh  a  third  period,  or  cuft  down  tbe  subsequent 

Ml  for  tfaa  deoMfid  ftbea  ibr  them.    TM  wattled  hur* 
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dki  made  in  iheie  woods,  are  found  to  be  hrman  dw 
fable  than  thoie  made  of  the  same  matniab  ia/ tU 
'woodland  district,  where  the  coppices  are '  gencnMy 
converted  much  in  the  manner  just  noticed,  and  sll<w  - 
ing  for  diflfereiice  of  carriage  io  narigation  or  maifcet^ 
wftb  mucbf*tti6  iame  profit  to  the  woodman ;  but  wlwf 
the  a?ei^agJS  dF  such  profits  may  be,  it  is  eztiemely  difr 
ficult  to  asceMain,  as  from  the  ▼eiy  nature  of  the  pro* 
duce  it  must  ever  be  subject  to  a  number  of  contingent 
charges,  that  will  more  or  less  afiect  the  net  proceeds  of 
of  eachr  individual  acre. 

The  xoppice  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  conAjf 
growhdgtipon  a. day  or  marl  bottom,  is  usually  cnC 
down  at*  hine  years  growth  t  it  consists  chiefly  of  haidl^ 
withy^  alder,  birch,  and  some  ash.  Much  of  this  wood 
is  used  as  small  hoops  for  (he  four  gallon  tubs,  foiw 
merly,  and  at  present  not  wholly  out  of  demand,  alon^ 
the  coasts  of  this  and  the  adjacent  counties,  and  stilt 
sent  in  large  quantities  to  the  islands  of  Jersey  andi 
Guernsey.  A  number  of  straight  hoops  are  also  exH* 
ported  in  bundles  to  the  West  Indies.  These  copi^ice^ 
are  estimated  to  average  about  Us.  net  annual  ren& 
per  acre. 

There  are  some  coppices  lying  south  of  the  Foiesfc 
of  Bere,  that  are  cut  down  at  various  ages  from  eighfc 
tb  fourteen  years  growth,  and  which  are  commonljf' 
estimated  to  yield  a  rent  of  I5s.  and  SOs.  per  acre. 
.  The  undergrowth  and  coppice>wood  cut  onee  iiv. 
about  ten  years  in  the  country  along  the  SouthamptoiB- 
and  other  waters,  discharging  through  the  south*wci«^ 
tern  parts  of  the  county,  consist  also  of  hasel,  birch^ 
withy,  alder,  beech,  and  some  wild  cherry  :  it  diflferfls 
Sn  no  respect  in  its  management  from  what  has  becsw 
fiefore  noticed,  but  to  which  one  general  observatia: 


eas  applicable  to  the  wliolc,  and  that  », 
the  liUlcKtlt^rition  tvUicii  at  times  appears  1o  be  paid 
lo  tiie  cxclusinnor  cattk' ;  and  hence  tbuse  numerous 
brealu  and  iiitcrruplions  so  frcqiieiiily  occurring  in  iho 
gronlh  or  the  coppice  and  uiiderwitud  of  Ihc  country, 
but  wbich  ia  general,  it  tiiui^t  aUo  be  cunfcsMtl,  is  still 
in  RiDcb  belter  {m»ervation  thnn  in  some  other  dit4ticU 
with  which  the  Surveyor  is  ac<|uaiuled  in  the  united 
kingdom.  , 

This  observation  must  however  admit  yf  still  fu^ff 
exceplion,  as  it  may  respecl  llic  Isle  of.  Wight,  and 
where  coi)t)icL's  with  lilllit  resL'rved  limber  in  ihem,  at 
Icn  yearh*  growth,  are  ol'lcn  ^oid  standing  at  2;.  the 
square  lugg  or  |>erch,  and  consequently  at  Ihe  rate  of 
161.  per  urre.  The  underwood  in  tlic  norlh-easfeni 
part  of  the  island  being  greatly  overshaded*  by  a  heavy 
growtU  of  timber,  will  seldom  at  the  same  age  fetch 
auHfc  than  8/.  per  acre. 

A  much  larger  proportion  of  coppice-land  soenu 
progressively  bringing  into  tillage  in  this  part  of  the 
islunil,  than  in  any  olhcr  part  noticed  within  llia 
county.  The  ordinary  expense  of  grnbhing  is  7s.  per 
cord,  in  which  are  included  timber  stocks,  stools  ;ind 
roots,  or  moors,  of  every  description.  The  roots  being 
commonly  sold  upon  the  spot  at  5s.  per  cord,  a  loss  of 
St.  per  cord  is  thus  sustained  in  the  performance  of 
this  labour,  clearing  the  ground,  and  making  it  ready 
for  Ihe  plough. 

A  very  plain  and  easy  remedy  appears  to  be  at  hand 
forsupplyinglhedeliciency  of  tbeush  plants  in  all  cop- 
pices, and  this  consists  in  selecting  some  of  the  finest 
•tools  at  the  time  of  cutting,  atid  plashing  sbooti  from 
them  in  the  vacant  spaces,  and  (urling  sucli  ihuots 
over  at  proper  distauces.  By  these  means,  the  asb 
plaala 
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jHutitB  in  th6  hedge  mounds  of  Devonthfie  bafe  btn 
Mniinoed  from  time  immemorial^  ami  are  4tiU  ifl 
high  vigour;  for  at  all  the  turfed  places  akmgp.tiit 
pole,  roots  will  strike  dovrnwards,  and  sboota  irfU 
affccnd,  forming  altogelher  new  plants,  and  whtebf 
from  the  noarisliment  -derived  from  tbe  paitDtvtockf 
genemlljf  grow  and  get  forward  in  a  most  surpiittiig 
manner*  As  tbe  decay'  however  of  the  parent  stup 
IB  liable  to  be  convejed  to  the  young  plantsy  though 
ftot  bj  the  roots,  as  elsewhere  obserred  in  the  cast  of 
einft  propagated  by  snckers  (Vide  Devon  Report)^ 
yet  as  the  decay  from  tbe  parent  stoc](  will  always 
appear  to  have  asccndtfd  to  a  certain,  but  perhaps 
al  that  age  not  to  a  materially  detrimental  hc^bl 
in  the  young  pol(*s^  it  may  still  be  advisable,. Mston 
as  the  youhg  stocks  may  have  become  thoroiighlf' 
establislied  with  good  and  suflicient  roots,  to  sever  them 
from  tbe  parent  stock,  as  also  from  each  other, 

Bfech  atid  other  Woods. — In  almost  tyetj  part  of 
the  chalk  district,  beech  woods,  and  gmvesof  tbu  tim- 
ber, seem  \o  f^row  and  flourish  with  peculiar  vigour* 
The  forests  and  other  woodlands  are  also  found  to  cod* 
tain  large  proportions  of  this  species,  and  which  whea 
standing  [single,  grow  to  a  considerable  [site.  Though 
the  beecb  woods  are  very  promising  in  eitety  pari  of  die 
chalk  district,  those  at  Ditcham  Grove  appear  tee  be 
the  best,  and  by  far  the  most  extensive.  Thi$  timber 
is  chiefly  of  the  white  sort,  and  which  from  being 
regularly  thinned  from  the  first  planting  (and  .which 
never  ought  to  exceed  a  j^ard  square)  have  now  arrived 
to  a  very  towering,  clean,  and  regular  growth,  "When 
this  timber  averagt?s  about  25  feet  meetings^  or  hrtf 
a  load  per  tree,  it  makes  good  plank,  timber^  and 

will 
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wfll  thca  be  woitb  in  the  woods  from  18J.  to  90d.  par 
htflm  /The  fovest  beech  however  aeldoni  exceeds  in 
vdae  -  ISd.  per  foot ;  lOd.  may  be  taken  more  gene* 
rally  as  its  average,  where  felled. 

The  finest  ash  noticed  any  where  npon  the  Survey, 
Ma  in  Hackwood-park.    The  late  aobfe,  and  jastly 

« 

lamented  owner  of  this  demesne,  informed  the  SnrveyoTf 
limit  ha  had  recently  sold  some  of  the  prime  shafts 
af  the  Hackwood  ash  for  4f.  6d.  per  foot.  Thia  was 
Wderttood  to  have  been  purchased  by  the  London 
toaohmakers.  The  price  of  this  timber,  destined  to 
Iha  More  ordinary  uses  of  wheelwrights  in  the  county, 
mSl  be  foand  to  flactnate  between  St.  fief,  and  3s.  per  fbot« 

Mlm-^ln  this  county  is  ^ncrally  of  scarce  growth* 

in  the  parky  however,  of  Strat  field  Saye,  there  is  an 

avenue  of  those  trees,  which  are  perhaps  the  finest  in 

kingdom.    On  other  demesnes  scattered  through 

ooonty,  and  particularly  in  the  country  south  of 

fbiestia,  and  of  the  Buckholt  and  Houghton  Hills, 

very  good  trees  will  be  occasionally  seen,  as  also 

ifti  tiie  islands  of  Haling  and  Portsea,  upon  the  borw 

•f  Soutbamptoa  water,  and  towards  the  souths* 

extremity  of  the  Isle  of  Wight.  These,  accord^- 

4«|P  lo  theiv  sine,  and  the  uses  to  which  they  can  be 

^iqppliedv  sell  from  l&d.  to  3s.  6d.  per  foot.  The  laigest 

«ire  much  in  demand  for  keel-piecea  in  the  HoyaLfDock 

*y  aid,  and  are  still  more  valuable*    The  smaller,  and 

^MiMotB  incgttlar  growtba,  are  in  much  denmndfor  tackle- 

Irioeks,   navea  of  wheels,  boards,  and  packing-cases. 

^Vpcm  these  prices^  hoiwever,  allowance  is  to  be  madb 

Csr-the  hraispoit  of  the  timbo',  whenever  its  carriage  to 

iliarfcetewsedafToiiiSt.  toTy.  fiAperload.  This  wood 

'Vppeai*  Mt  to  aoflhr  ie  any  OMlerial  di^^  from  the 
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ipi  wiuidf|»as. JB  maiiy  Tcty  expoisd.Mt 
Wgr^iubiiPI  KcAjto  gtt)W^»t»ight  aodivegofaf, 
ici»  liable  to  leoede  .^iwa  U)e  vicvte^j  gaW  ttMMrifr 

|mdft;#f  r(h4  ^iMHiiyjr  r^hain  piaat  to  wadfiae&f  ipiwfc 
ariUi  bfediiif<nr>;.weaUies«bMrdiiif^'«ik|  maygcMBnlljft 
he f considered -of  nearly  eqpal  valueK.-They  wm^^Kt 
wpty  liable  . to  .warp>  anksa  weU'  eeoniad  upon  -itttf 
ImfldingSi  .and  being^f  aeoft  and  waotty  teztanei  i  iMk 
difficnlt  to  plane  and  work*  smooth  for  inside  woriu 
When  veil  asasonad,  and  properly  secnred  .as  Uabtg^ 
ihey  are  found  to  answer  very^rall.'  Tbicir  valae  ill 
place  where  felled,  from  lOd.  to  ^M.  per  foot.*      ' 

The  Mme  and  linden  iree  hare  formerly  been  mmch 
cnilivated  near  the  residence  of  country,  gentlimiua^ 
jucirrly  for  shade  and  a- little  ornament,  in  tba  villagea 
an^d  macket^towns,  but  the  Turin  or  Lombmrdy  paplm^ 
from  novelty,  and  ttie  astonishing  qoickness  -oE  Hm 
growth,  seems  in  a  mannes  to  have  excluded  rf* late 
•years  these  trees  from  many  such  domestic  attd  onii 
menial  situations.  The  only  use hithetto nrndoof  Iha 
wood  of  the  Turin  poplar,  is  that  of  its  oonfeisioD  into 
'  chips  for  making  of  hats. 

Sycamore^  a  strong  and  hardy-  wood,  was  oot-cA*. 
served  so  frequently  in  this  county  ar  fhrther  10  the 
.westward.  Its  value  for  turning  use  may  bcvaakkd. 
with  (he  maple,  the  lime,  and  linden  tree^bat  tbeiqiiiiSK: 
,fity  of  cither  species  produced  for  market  is  sftveilf- 
fmally  as  to,  leave  them  altogether  without  a  priofk  7  i^ 

Tber^  U  mom  <Nr  leis  rfder  growipg  in  most  iif.thii 
.  f  ooppicea 
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dlppiiM  M  underwood,  but  few  (tecs  only  were  noticed' 
or  hmrA  of  apon  tike  Sarvey,  of  a  siee  sufficient  to 
iMlude  them  in  the  class  of  timber. 

The  flourishing  condition  of  the  larck  c^n  no  where 
hB'  nore  clearly  seen  than  in  the  specimenn  produced, 
mpoQ.  the  demesne  of  Stratfichl  Sayc.  Tlie  tbrinty 
growth  of  this  tree  may  be  fairly  judged  of  from  itii 
wtnal  uppearanoe  in  the  gentlemen's  parks  and  pianta* 
tiou  thvoogh  the  county,  but  no  where  it  is  presumed 
ii  a  nmch  higher  degree  than  in  those  made  by  Mr^ 
IV^^idej  of  Pucknctl,  where  at  18  yrars'  growth,  (ht! 
luch  appears  to  have  attained  at  fn^e  feet  from  the 
graond,  a  girth  of  near  four  feet,  and  a  height  estimated 
beCwwn  40  and  50  feet.  ^ 

Some  remarkably  fine  ccflars  of  Tjebanon  were  noticed 
att  the  demesne  of  Exbury-housc,  where  also  were  ob« 
aeiTod  some  very  fine  silver  Scotch  and  pineaster  fir.* 
A  |Kirt  of  the  ripest  of  this  growth  has  lately  been 
ivadetise  of  for  scantling  and  flooring-plank,  and  proves 
mr  most  excellent  sabstitute  for  the  Norway  timber,  in^ 
ibo  new  house  now  building  by  Colonel  Mitfqrd  ;  but 
the  most  extraordinary  specimen  of 

ScoIcA  •ajNf  ftVver  ^r,  particularly  the  latter,  which- 
any  wheitf  occurred  to  the  notice  of  the  Surveyor,  were 
tkoae  at  Poulton-park,  and  which  towering  to  the 
Wight  of  ISO  feet,  preserve  a  cleanness  of  shaft,  ami 
general  vigour  of  growth,  equally  rare  as  it  is  interest* 
ing  to  view. 

PlaniiUion$  first  on  Peai  ATom.— There  are  but  few^ 
of  the  vallies  and  low  grounds  in  this  country  that  do<^ 
and  aflbtd  a  greater  or  less  qnantify  of  peat  moss.  Inr 
the  valley  between  Stockbridge  and'  Rnnisey,  and  in 
etber  places  where  the  peat  is  cut  with  the  short  spade, 
Ifet  land  is  made  goo  J  again  for  water  or  for  dry  meadsy 
<^  '.  at 
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The  young  nuraerjr  plants  cost  about  SOtf.  per  100, 
plnating  about  4^.  per  score^  and  at  the  rate  of  about 
4/.  \0s»  per  acre.  The  laud  upon  which  these  planta* 
lions  are  lormed,  is  not  Cbtimated  at  the  very  highest 
jU  more  than  Ti .  6d.  per  acre. 

-  At  seven  years*  growth  these  plantations  are  pmoed 
by  cutting  off  all  their  lower  branches.  The  baTins 
thus  produced)  with  the  sul^sequent  thinnings  for  the 
next  seven  years,  very  amply  repay  the  rent,  and  all 
ex{)enGcs  that  may  have  accrued  upon  the  plantatiiMu 
at  fourteen  years'  growth ;  up  to  which  time,  about 
one-half  of  the  value  of  the  bavins  and  pples  procured 
by  thinning,  are  snppoicd  io  be  consumed  in  the  laboor 
of  cutting,  binding,  and  bringing  them  to  the  drives 
and  carriage-ways  through  the  wood.  The  nunober  of 
growing  trees  stated  per  acre  at  this  period,  is  about 
3000,  which  being  all  of  the  prime  growth  of  the  wood, 
are  estimated  standing,  at  6d.  per  stick,  or  equal  to 
about  75/.  per  acre. 

The  success  attending  the  plantations  at  Boscombe* 
cottage,  situat<?(l,  as  before  described,  at  the  side  of 
the  sand  hiiis  upon  PooUheath,  affords  the  fullest  en- 
couragement for  attempting  th^*  culture  of  such  trees  in 
almost  every  situation,  hciwox  r  much  exposed  to  tho 
violence  of  the  sea  winds.     The  mode  pursued  by  Ifr, 
Norris  is  this: — the  vourig  phints  are   procured  at  the 
nurseries  at  two  a:id  three  years  old,  and  are  planted  on 
the  common   Iirath  ground,  at  the  average  distance  of 
four  feet  one  inch  and  a  hnirsqtitire,  requiring  16  plants 
for  every  square  In^rg  or  p.Tch  of  ground,  and  conse* 
qucntl3^^560  (o  each  acre.     These  plants  cost  upon  ao 
average  195-  per  1000.     The  soil  on  which  they  are 
placed  partakes  very  much  of  a  rank  sand,  cast  up  and 
accumulated  at  dificrent  periods  from  the  sea«shoie* 

The 
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The  Scotch  fir  and   pineaster  swiii  generally  to  t«ke  the 
lend,  (hough  Ihere  are  many  other  species  of  Ihe  pine 
and  fir  tribe  {the  sprucu  excepted)  which  seem  to  be 
doing  very  wrll.     Larch,  with  some  other  dcciiltious 
and  hard  wood  trees,  have  bcfn  planted  by  Mr.  Nmriij 
but  these  are  always  found  to  saffcr  considcritbly,  unless 
protected   by  a  curtain  of  cvcrgn^cns  as  soon  us  Ihey 
reach  tlie  level  of  the  top  of  Ihe  down  or  sand  hilli,  nnd 
become  cx|)Dsed  to  the  swreping  and  searing  gales  ftotn 
Utcoccnn.     In  situations  of  this  nnture,  which  appear 
(o  be  so  very  much  exposed,  it  is  recomracnded  that  thu 
young  plantation  should  attain  the  age  of'  fourlcca  il 
GOccn  yeara,   before  uny   pruning   or   thinning  iakat  I 
plaor,  when  about  one^bird  of  the  less  promising  tre^.  1 
niay  be  removed.  ' 

Some  very  cslcnsive  plantations  of  fir,  beech,  larcbi  I 
oak,  sweet  chesnut,  &c.  have  been  lately  made  by  I 
Jrnkinson,  of  Beech-hoiise,  upon  Ihe  comraonB  of  Christ* 
church  abutting  upon  Ihe  New  Forest,  and  which  ap>  ,1 
pear  lo  be  doing  extremely  well.     Mr.  Jcnkinson  finiU  | 
a  very  groat  advantage  in  giving  the  seedling  plants  ■ 
year's  training  in  a  rich  piece  of  nursery  ground.     la  ] 
this  situation  the  young  plants  put  forth  a  large  bunol 
of  fibrous   roots,   which  enables  them   afterwards,  im  I 
thcircxposed  situation,  lo  collect  a  suOiciency  of  noM  J 
rishnimt   from  Ihe  loose  mould  in  the  holes  upontbdl 
bcalh  in  which  they  are  planted,  li>  ensure  a  certainty  I 
of  their  striking  through  il,  and  afterwards  gruwio^  4 
«ilh  vigour.     The  plants  before  noticed,   intermix 
with  many  others,  arc  put  in  at  the  distance  of  fooE 
ircl  a-pait,  among  the  long  ling  nnd  heather.     This 
protects  them  in  Dwrir  early  growth ;  and  4n  high  and 
cxpOMtl  siUialions  accounts   fur   the  few   plants  ibtt 
appear  to  have  missed  in  those  extensive  planlBliaos. 
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The  ttpcnteof  diicgttig  the  Ik^  is  about  5i.  per  1000; 
wmd  9r«  i6tL  per.lOOO  luoic,  plants  the  young  liee^  and 
Ubvea  them  perfcclljr  aecuru. 

The  aeedling  plants  of  the  fir  and  pine  tribe  ooat> 
opoo  on  Bwengty  aboat  6s.  per  1000 ;  those  of  the  do* 
cidaous  ties,  about  doable  that  price;  and  astlieex* 
pente  of  planting  is  tiie  same,  it  may  not  be  improper 
to  reiaartcy  Chat  exertions  of  this  natnre  in  a  coontiy 
abounding  with  such  extensive  wastes,  many  of  whidi 
are  almost  exclasivdy  proper  for  such  an  appropria* 
tioti,  are  worthy  of  imitation  in  their  fullest  CKtent,  as 
wdl  from  the  benefit  that  must  eventually  lesuU  to  tb< 
future  ownen  of  such  improyements,  as  of  their  im« 
portance  generally,  and  to  the  public  at  large. 

The  soil  being  admirably  adapted  for  the  culture  of 
the  sweet  chcsnut,  Mr.  Jenkinson  spares  no  pains  in 
raising  at  many  of  them  as  possible  in  the  ancient 
woodlands  of  hu  estate,  and  indeed  in  every  situation 
in  which  iie  thinks  it  may  be  at  all  likely  that  this 
long  lost,  but  truly  valuable  tree,  may  come  to  ma* 
turity. 

Tlicsjrsteni  pursued,  and  the  expenses  incnrrcd,  by 
other  gctttlcmcB  in  the  county,  in  the  culture  of  trees 
appropriate  to  their  respective  situations,  is  presumed 
to  be  equally  proper  and  deserving  iiotice;  but  tlie 
Surveyor  not  having  the  good  fortune  to  obtain  t!ie  ne- 
cessary infomiatioa  when  he  visitrd  tlic  plantations  of 
Lord  Malmesbury,  Mr.  Hcathcotc,  and  otiicr  gentle^ 
men  in  the  county,  deprives  him  of  the  satisfaction  of 
noticing  any  thin^^  that  might  prove  particularly  into* 
testing  in  the  detail  of  sucli  improvements. 

With  regard  to  exotic  pIantntioi«-j,  Mr.  Cobbctt  hM 
been  most  particularly  fortiir.ute  in  raising,  chiefly  firoai 
sscd,  a  vast  nursery  of  almost  all  the  diiiorcnt  sorts  of 

forcsf 
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fonst  (rcc9  known  on  the  Atlantic  side  of  the  middle 
itttcB  in  North  America.  The  vast  variely  of  strong 
kfld  flitnrisliing  plants  which  his  sced-bcd  of  onks  exfai* 
iHted  in  the  course  of  the  last  summer,  bids  ftiir  to  ren- 
der his  success  on  this  ocrasion  of  much  importance  td 
our  country.  The  shell  bark  and  common  hiccory, 
the  honey  nnd  common  locunt,  blnck  nnd  while  wnl- 
nut,  ash,  elm,  sassafras  cMalp:i,  and  B  prodigious 
variety  of  other  trees  and  shrubs,  with  which  he  hiu 
furnished  his  garden  and  nursery  ground  at  Bolley, 
and  chiefly  from  America,  is  no  less  g^ralcfuT  and  amus* 
itig  to  himself,  than  he  will  have  it  in  his  power  here* 
sflcr  to  oblige  his  friends,  and  thus  contribute  in  a  very 
high  degree  to  the  future  decoration  nnd  imptorement 
of  the  conntry. 

It  has  been  particularly  remarked  by  many  im- 
provers in  this  county,  that  «  hent-vr  the  Scotch  fir  hat 
bceii  miscd  upon  Innd  favourable  to  the  growth  of  oak, 
Ibat  it  has  alwnys  bocn  found  (o  answer  the  purpose  of 
an  excellent  nurse  or  precnrsor  to  (hat  timber.  To 
this  end,  Die  extensive  fir  plantations  of  Mr.  Sloane, 
upon  Wiglcy  Common,  have  nil,  on  the  stronger  land, 
been  planted  pro  port  ion  ably  thin,  to  admit  lK>th  u  vo- 
luntary and  cultivated  growth  of  oak  trees. 

Oah  Timber. — In  (hat  part  of  the  county  which,  In 
this  Report,  is  called  the  Woodlands,  a  very  fine 
gtowtli  of  _oak  mny  generally  be  ohst-rrcd.  The  chalk 
district  also  is  by  no  uieans  drslitntc  in  many  places  of 
a  highly  ornamental  and  valuable  proportion  of  oak 
woods.  The  more  southern  parts  of  the  county,  and 
the  forests  In  particular,  have  formerly  yielded  nn 
abundance  of  (his  valuable  timber,  but  which  of  laic 
years  have  soffercd  n  great  diminution  in  tMt  nnnoal 
X  "i  produce. 
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prddnce.  Whanerer  the  oak  tiee,  or  jdlow  woodiMid 
«cfaj,  Autey  iff  pnwiioe  is  more  or  kw'wdi(cited  bjm 
jpontaoeout  growth  of  oak  wood.  Id  all  such  aitmlhMt 
this  timber  may  be  caltiyated  to  adTanlage ;  but  when 
theDatnial  soil  of  the  oak  tree  doffe  not  oocnr,  it  has  idle 
to  attempt  its  cuUiratioii  9  as  to  divert '  the  laws  ctf  Na* 
.tare  in  anj  jother  respect  y  bj  restraining  it  from  bring- 
ing forth  its  more  indigenons  productions,  and  which 
would  prote  equally  necessary  and  appropriate  for  the 
use  of  roan. 

.    When  the  aYcrage  meetings  of  S6  or  SO  oak  trees 

will  equal  as  many  feet  each,  they  may  btf  estimsled  at 

Sf.  perlbotyor  7/.  lOr.  per  load  i  bntasthemeetingsaay 

increase  or  diminish  from  this  standard,  the  timber  will 

bear  a  corresponding  price  also.    Well  proportioned 

oak  timber,  with  a  slock  allowing  m  length  of  14  or  16 

ftet  of  plank,  will  readily  command  12  guineas  per 

load,  or  about  5i.  per  foot ;  such  trees  measuring  from 

'two  and  a  half  to  three  loads  each,  are  extremely  valua- 

'  Me  for  Navy  plank.    Timber  of  the  same  meetings, 

but  not  calculated  for  plank,  will  be  worth  from  9/.  to 

10/.  per  load  standing  value,  and  in  all  cases  sinking 

the  bark,  and  so  much  of  the  top  as  may  not  rench  to 

t  im  ber  measure. 

The  expense  of  cutting  and  tying  lop  or  top  faggots 
four  feet  long  with  a  single  band,  is  Gcf.  per  score,  but 
(in  the  wood)  much  varying  in  their  valac  from  10^.  to 
S5f .  per  100.  The  fire  or  coal-wooii,  in  the  forests  and 
southern  parts  of  the  county,  is  sold*  by  the  fathom 
piled  up,  and  formed  of  diffisrcnt  dimensions.  The 
coll irrs^  wood  for  charring,  is  five  feet  six  inches  on  the 
ground,  four  feet  six  inches  high,  and  the  wood  is  cut 
in  length  about  two  feet  eight  inches,  containing  66 
cubic  feet«  'The  market  wood  is  piled  in  fathoms  fire 
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icct  upon  tLe  groiind,  four  feet  liigb,  and  Ihcwood  cut 
the  same  length  ns  for  charring,  containing  53^  cubic 
feet.  This  also  varies  grcall;  in  its  price  frooi  ^s,  to 
7<.  6d.  per  fathom. 

la  thinning  oak  limber,  it  is  material,  and  by  n>o4 
^rOodraen  usually  attended  to,  not  to  let  the  remaining 
ttvn  stand  (oo  naked  ;  for  iu  that  case  a  mirnbei  (tf 
^oaiig  shootK  are  put  forth  from  the  stems  of  the  re* 
vcrvecl  iMes,  and  which  always  proves  unfavourable  to 
their  future  growth  and  value.  Anotlicr  point  is  also  i 
anach  and  necessarily  attended  to,  and  that  is,  to  hava 
tite  young  timber  asncarly  as  possible  of  an  equal  stand*  ' 
i«gt  both  as  to  age  and  vigour. 

There  are  various  ways  of  setting  Ihc  bark  in  Ihit 
county,  although  the  one  most  general  is,  to  cut  it  into 
lengths  of  three  feet,  and  Ihi:^  piled  close:  50  yanls 
long  is  culled  a  load,  and  costs,  stripping  stock  and 
top  branches  to  one  inch  in  diameter,  lOy.  |>cr  load. 
Ihc  overage  price  of  these  rbinds,  at  the  i^ole,  last 
3rvar,  was  from  three  gniucas  to  31.  I0<{,  per  load,  and 
"Which,  when  reduced  to  halch-hnrk,  arc  commonly 
^thnatod  to  vcigh  7  cwt.  It  reqtiires  sevcti  times  Ibb 
<^iiDnlity  to  make  a  load  of  hatch  or  prepared  bark 
rca«3>-  tor  grinding,  and  which  is  always  supposed  to 
tv«?igh  SOcwl.  The  proportion  bclwocu  the  hark  in  its 
rhind  or  hatch,  is  as  So  to  SO ;  and  to  take  the  common 
growth  of  oak  fe)h:d  on  private  estates,  the  bark  of  the 
«lem  and  the  lop  branches  is  estimated  at  one-fourth 
value  of  the  tree. 

Mr.  Chulc,  one  of  the  present  worlhy  representalives 
oCtbb  county  in  PiiiHament,  has  lately  tried  ihc  value 
of  dm  bark,  as  a  subslifute  for  that  of  oak,  in  the  Lon- 
floo  market,  and  which,  when  the  oak  bark  brought 
96/.'  per  load  of  hatch,  the  hatched  elm  bark  was  pur> 
X  3  chued 
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diaked  for  aboui  Itf*  p^  loftd ;  and  in  this  Tiew  lb 
tahniug  antiseptic  qnalitiet  may  be  coBbidcrfed  in  leiii 
fence  to  oHk  bark.  The  present  extraordinary  prioed 
oak  bark  has  induced  Mr.  Chute. to  haye  more  ete 
Jpeelcd  upon  its  being  lately  -lE^ed.  Some  qnestiisa 
liowevcr  arises  as  to  the  propriety  of  this  practtoey  wh» 
Iher  the  bark  opon  the  elm  in  its  round  state^  is  not 
essential  to  the  gradual  seasoning  of  the  timber,  and 
fvbether  remoying  it  in  a  green  state,  does  not,  in  Atk^ 
subject  the  >vood  to  a  far  greater  injury,  than  the  tsIm 
of  the  bark  ifrould  cover,  after  stripping  and  prepariai 
it  for  market. 

The  result  of  some  observations  collected  on  the 
Survey,  as  to  the  relative  growth  of  wood  in  this  conn« 
ty,  taking  the  whole  at  ten  years'  growth,  and  fixing 
oak  as  a  standard  at  10,  ash  will  be  18,  dm  16) 
beech  90,  and  arbelc  or  the  aspen  wood  90. 

In  many  parts  of  the  woodlands  in  this  county,  oaki 
were  estimated  to  roensure  from  two  and  an  half  to 
three  loads  each,  with  proportionate  tops,  and  still  ap< 
pearing  in  a  growing  state.  Colonel  Cunnynghamc 
has  oaks  upon  his  estate  at  Malshanger,  that  are  esti- 
mated to  measure  three  loads  each,  and  for  which  he 
has  thought  proper  to  decline  35  guineas  per  tree*  By 
ht  the  most  promising  and  thrifty  growth  of  oak 
were  however  observed  upon  the  demesne  of  Ponlton* 
park,  and  which  character  seemed  strongly  to  mark  the 
growth  of  the  oak  woods  at  Dibden,  and  thenoe  mixed 
with  some  very  fine  elm  on  both  sides  of  the  Sot|thamp« 
ton  river. 

It  would  certainly  appear  invidious  to  remark  parti* 
cnlarly  on  the  management  of  individuals  respecdng 
their  coppice  and  timber  woodlands ;  but  in  many  parts 
of  Che  county  a  veiy  large  proportion  of  ripe  timber 

appeared 
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appealed  to  be  aonaally  decreasing  in  its  yalnc ;  id 
€t]ier  places  a  premature  destruction  bad  evidenljr 
teken  place;  and  in  general^  due  attention  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  paid  to  the  preservation  of  tbe  coppice  and 
joang  woodlands,  and  to  the  raisii^  of  young  ticca, 
in  the  place  of  suob  timber  as  may  have  been  lemoTcd, 
irhcther  ripe  or  otlierwiie. 

.  Waltban  Chase,  Hainbleton  Forest ,  Havant  Thicket, 
all  belong  to  the  Church  of  Winchester.  In  the  fint, 
iha  greater  part  of  tbe  timber  is  cut  down  with  little 
or  no  reservation  of  young  trees.  Tbe  same  may  be 
aliid  of  Hambleton  Forest,  where  the  ripe  timber  has 
been  removed,  without  securing  any  regular  growth  to 
ancoeed  it.  PtperVbill,  which  is  of  some  considera^ 
Ue  extent,  has  been  enclosed,  the  young  wood  pro* 
tected,  and  which,  as  iar  as  it  goes,  promises  a  valuable 
supply  in  future.  Havant  Thicket  appears  to  have 
been'  more  jiidiciously  attended  to,  as  the  old  timber 
only  has  been  cut  down,  and  a  regular  and  ilourishiog 
young  growth  is  now  rising  to  succeed  it. 

So  many  reports  and  publications  are  already  ex* 
tant,  on  the  government  and  present  management  of 
ihe  royal  forests  in  Ibis,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of 
•England,  and  those  being  specially  made,  and  founded 
upon  documents  altogether  out  of  the  reach  of  the. 
Author  of  this  Report,  are  much  mare  accurate  in 
detail,  more  full  and  satisfactory^  than  any  representap 
tiao  drawn  from  opinions  and  statements  collected  by 
(he  way,  from  persons  under  impressions  of  seal,  for 
oudntaining  their  present  establishment,  or  anxious  for 
an  evcqtual  benefit,  upon  a  future  and  diflferent  appro* 
priation  of  these  domains.  Under  these  circumstances, 
the  Surveyor  must  hope  for  the  indulgence  of  the  Ho* 
•ourahkBomdy  if  he  suspends  ipr  the  present^  any  far* 

X  4  thcT 
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ther  dnconkm-  of  thn  verjr  important  subject,'  but 
with  a  view  only  of  obtaining  all  the  fiulher  imfiMrinath 
tion  he  has  so  earnestly  solicited »  and  which  he  is  deuj  - 
nas  of  adverting  to  in  the  last  and  concluding  Chaptor 
of  this  Report,  when  all  such  considerations  as  miy 
liavo  oceurred  in  the  progress  of  his  journey,  willbtf 
duly  noticed,  touching  the  means  of  a  more  just  and 
advaidtageous  appropriation  of  certain  parts  of  all  tibe 
waste  lands  and  forests  in  the  kingdom. 
'  Before  concluding  this  Chapter,  it  may  be  proper  to 
observe,  that  in  the  parish  of  Dogmersfield  considetaUb 
attention  has  been  bestowed  on  the  cultivation  of  ash 
plantations,  and  with  great  success.  The  mode  adopted 
is  aa  follows  :-^the  soil,  which  is  generally  a  moist  sand^ 
is  first  trenched  about  eighteen  inches  deep,  and  thrown 
up  in  beds  of  about  six  feet  wide.  The  land  intended 
for  planting  being  thus  prepared,  the  plants  are  intro* 
duced  in  rows,  an  ash  plant  of  three  years  old,  and 
one  of  red*hearted  withy,  in  each  hill,  and  two  of  these 
rows  are  planted  in  each  bed,  at  about  four  feet  dis- 
tance  from  each  other,  the  plants  being  cut  off  within 
two  inches  of  the  surface.  As  soon  as  the  planting  is 
finbhed,  the  land  is  allotted  in  parcels  of  about  half 
an  acre  each,  to  diffisrent  poor  families,  with  anez* 
press  condition  that  only  one  row  of  potatoes  should 
be  set  between  each  row  of  ash  and  withy.  This  con* 
dition  is  rigidly  enCbrccd,  as  it  has  been  found,  in 
some  instances,  that  the  plantations  have  sufiered  by 
the  insertion  of  too  many  potatoes,  which,  if  set  too 
near  the  ash,  will  draw  from  them  the  nourishment  of 
the  soil. 

From  this  method  of  management,  a  double  advan- 
tage has  been  found  to  arise,  namely,  that  by  the-  ficot 
quei^t  moving  the  soil,  which  is  neces^ry  to  the  cnU 

tivatioii 
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tiwiim  ^  potatoes^.  mMchbcnefit  has  been  affimled  to 

tlMgvMTth  of  tbcplantalious,  and  the  poor  family,  by 

'vrlMi^lkew  aUoUnaiiU  of  land  have  been  cultiTated 

»ft  :tliciff.  leisure  hoars,  have,  on  an  average,  got  near 

MSO  tmilieb  of  potatoes  annually,  at  the  expense  only  of 

and  labour.  In  about  three  years  the  ash  and  witbjr 

the  ground  sufEciently  to  keep  down  all  weeds, 

to  vender  the  farther  growth  of  potatoes  impracti* 


"^Vhen  these  plantations  are  about  seven  years  old,  it 
I*  ottstomary  to  cut  down  the  withy  and  a  considerable 
P^*4  of  the  ash,  leaving  only  those  which  arc  8trai|]^ht 
*>^d  healthy,  and  likely  to  become  timber  trees.  The 
pl^Uits  io  cut  off,  shoot  again  immediately  with  the 
ffc^QitAett  Tigouri  and  become  extremely  valuable  for 
'^^p^poles,  hoops,  &c.  &c.  for  two  or  three  outtings, 
^tU  ^e  trees  left  for  timber  gradually  overshadow  and 
^^^troy  them.  Sir  Henry  Mildmay  lias  now  a  plaiita* 
***^ifc  of  only  ten -years*  growth  from  the  first  plantinfr^ 
Wi^^f  this  process,  where  the  underwood  is  extremely 
^^^^tishiDg,  and  the  timber  seveu  or  eight  and  twenty 
high,  measuring  near  sixteen  inches  in  circumfe* 
at  the  base. 

*I^iie  expeuse  of  this  management  is  calculated  at 
*^^^«al  MV.  an  acre,  including  the  plants,  in  the  first  in« 
^^^^*ace,  after  which  there  an^  no  farther  outgoings.     In 

^^  first  cutting,  at  the  expiration  of  six  or  seven' 
^^^^>>^,  a^oonsiderabic  number  of  bavins  are  produced^* 
^^^  afterwards  the  hop-poles,  &c.  will  yield  at  the  rat# 
^^  S/.  an  acre  annually.    They  are  cut  the  second 

^^'^G  at  about  ten  years  growth,  and  it  is  to  Ix*  observ- 
^^9  that  the  land  in  its  original  state  cannot  be  com« 
'^^od  at  more  than  125.  or  145.  an  acre.  Considnrin]!;: 
^^  <Cacreaied  and  incnasing  demand  for  ash  timter,  it 
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(tun  scarcely  be  dovbtcd  thai  by  no  mpRns.  of  evi 
iioa  hitkertd  knuwn^  lands  of  this  qaality  can  be  In 
<o  so  profftdble  an  account,  and  especiatly  in  ike 
iftity  of  tho  districts  which  produce  bops.     Much 
in  Hampshire  is  adtnuably  adapted  to  tfais  mai 
iBeut* 


t 


WHETHER  we  conaUler  (lie  wnstcg  nnd  unpro* 
ductive  iiatts  of  lliis  cuiinty  iii  a  nntidnal  point  ufvieir, 
or  merely  hs  XUey  relate  lo  tbc  iiilercst  nliicli  indtvi- 
iluab  a(  present  mny  hare  in  tliem,  or  discourse  of 
(hem  in  reialion  to  bolb,  certain  it  is,  lliaf  in  a  Ucpoit 
of  tills  naliire,  the  conEiihTation  of  the  wn&les  of  iha 
counlry  mui>t  form  one  of  its  most  )>riiici))al  subjects  ; 
for  the  present,  however,  tlie  Surveyor  must  be  per- 
mitted to  confine  his  attenliun  to  the  description  of 
their  nature  and  suitable  ajipTopriation  generally,  as 
iippeared  on  (he  Survey,  rcsirviiig,  as  before  noticed, 
whatever  may  be  xubmitlcd  ns  Ibe  means  for  cffi-cling 
sacb  improvement,  to  llie  lust  and  concluding  Chapter 
of  (liis  Report. 

Though  it  must  appear  in  a  manner  impossible,  la 
describe  all  the  shades  of  variety  wliicli  oeciir  in  the 
soil  and  substrata  of  a  country  so  much  diver&ilied  at 
ia  those  rcspecis  is  tlie  county  before  ns,  yet  tlic  Sur- 
veyor, as  far  as  may  have  come  nitlun  hiii  view,  will 
endeavour  to  point  out  their  most  proniincot  distinc- 
liflns,  in  what  Ihey  sccni  nio&t  essentially  lo  dilFcr  from 
each  other,  and  the  purposes  for  uliich  Ibcy  seem  by 
nature  to  be  the  mokt  applicable. 

The  wet,  hungry,  sandy  loam,  npon  similar  Gubsoil, 
forms  to  a  coiu.iderablu  extent  the  heaths,  commons, 
and  unproductive  parts  of  Uie  navies  nnd  forests  in 
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this  coanty.  lU  voluntary  pioducc  consists  chicSy  of 
a  dwarf  species  of  lin^,  with  coarK  :iqi}atic  gnuetf 
coming  tale  in  the  spiing,  aud  of  very  little  raluc. 
After  a  close  hoi  low -draining,  and  rendering  (bese 
grounds  prrttxlly  sound  and  dry,  llicy  would  receive 
chalk  lo  adiniralion,  and  be  afterwards  capable  of  coil' 
version  into  good  fair  grass  and  tillage  lands. 

A  dry  stind  and  gravelly  mould  formed  of  the  earlh 
of  vei^etables,  lying  upon  harsh  strata  of  sand  and  giA- 
vcl,  producing  a  stronger  growth  of  ling  or  heatlier, 
and  a  dwarf  species  of  furze. — This  soil  might  be  most 
advantageously  tiuproved  by  the  application  of  argiU 
Inceous  or  calcareous  mar),  under  which  circumstaoof* 
it  nii^^ht  also  be  Tcty  usefully  employed  in  a  sysleni  of 
lip  and  down  htistiHudry:  by  a  due  and  constant  atten- 
tion to  (he  ciitiurc  of  green  crops  upon  land  of  this  cle- 
ecription,  it  might  l>e  brought  nearly  (o  sustain  lUelF 
in  good  condition  by  liie  consumption  of  its  own  pn>> 
tiace.  The  luniip  and  barky  husbandry  wonlj  form 
thf.  leading  feature  in  ifs  future  appropihilion. 

A  black  moory  soil,  a  few  incliM  in  depth,  lying 
upon  a  bine,  brown,  and  yi  lluw  clay,  veined  with  aa 
ochre  of  iron,  and  osnally  much  charged  with  -wnler, 
produces  rushes,  carnation -grjss,  divarf  alder,  and  a 
variety  of  cunr^e  aquatic  plants  and  grasses,  and  is  only 
to  lie  reclaimed,  or  brought  into  a  proGlablc  stale,  by 
close  hnllow-d raining,  and  where  the  Inrf  soughing 
mode  would  piove  peculimly  convenient  and  applica- 
ble. This  previous  improvement  eflected,  and  the 
land  completely  relieved  of  its  redundant  water,  a  clean 
full  chalking  would  work  an  incalculable  improvement 

I  upflu  sncb  land;. ;  wlieii  after  the  staple  has  been  radio- 

rated  by  two  or  three  years  tillage,  it  might  either  be 
laid  down  for  permanent  pasturt!,  or  proving,  frCMn  Ibe 

.  nature 


nattirC  of  the  subsoil,  of  (oo  strong  «nd  stnbbDrn  a  qnw  ^ 
lily  for  sucli  purpose,  miglil  he  at)  vantngeonsly  eio.fc 
ployed  ill  (he  culloreof  beans,  grey  pease,  Inros,  clo- 
rcr,  wheat,  and  oiils.  Mucli  of  tlie  green  crops  mi^ht 
be  advantageously  consumed  upon  Uic  premises,  and 
by  which  means  such  lands  might  be  nnnuallyrccruilcd 
and  tiieir  fertility  instained. 

A  lisht  brown  and  greyish  coltwred  loam,  on  a  brown 
and  yellow  clay,  much  impiegnalcd  with  an  oxydc  of 
Iron,  producing  in  addition  to  its  native  oak,  a  lilsu- 
rlant  growth  of  furze  and  fern,  and  occasionally  veined 
with  strata  of  sand  and  gravel. — The'  moisture  cnii> 
dueled Ibrougfa,  or  over  this  land,  being  completely 
carried  ofl",  or  prevented  from  coming  on,  by  the  sys- 
tem of  Elkington,  such  land  would  (lerirc  considerable 
advantage  from  chalking,  ^thea  \t  might  be  advan* 
Ingcoiisly  employed  in  the  common  tillage  culture  of 
Ihe  country,  to  which  with  great  propriety  may  be 
added  hemp  and  flax. 

A  mild  sand  and  gravelly  loam  of  a  greyish  colour 
upon  an  open  subsoil,  producing  a  moderate  growth 
of  fern,  hut  (his  very  generally,  and  nmongst  it  an 
herbage  particularly  sweet  and  inviting  to  dctr,  sheep, 
cows,  and  horses.  The  application  of  the  calcareous 
And  argillaceous  marls  upon  this  land  would  work  in  it 
a  very  considerable  improvement,  when  wheal,  while 
tind  blue  pease,  barley,  artd  every  species  of  green 
crop,  including  the  occnsjonal  occurrence  of  hemp 
and  llax,  might  here  be  cultivated  to  very  great  ad* 
•■•antage. 

I  I'pon  all  these  classes  of  waste  (the  two  last  only  ex- 
cepted), the  operation  next  to  be  pursued  after  drain- 
ing, is  paring  and  burning,  and  for  the  obviouii  pur- 
pow  of  destroying  that  uucieut  and  unproStable  cover-  . 
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Uigf  whicfi  in  no  leaBcniable  time  can  be  expected  ti 
be  made  to  rot. 

in  thMe  parts  of  tlie  connty  which  bind  sootb  of 
tbe  New  Forest,  aiid  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  the  Mbstrata 
of  most  of  tbese  classes  t>cconie  veined  with  d  reddidit 
brown,  bloc,  and  white  calcareous  shell  and  argHbi» 
ceous  marl,  offering  at  one  and  the  same  time,  the 
strongest  incitement,  and  most  certain  reward,  which 
the  bonnty  of  Providence  could  hold  forth  to  the  spirit 
skill,  and  industry  of  tlie  inhabitants. 

It  may  be  remarked  through  the  whole  extent  of  this 
country,  that  there  are  none,  or  at  least  very  little,  of 
that  description  of  wastes  which  in  Devonshire  aie 
called  moors,  all  of  which,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree^ 
bear  evident  marks  of  a  former  cultivation,  and  which 
are  appurtenant  to  particular  estates,  many  having  the 
sites  of  their  former  meets  and  bounds  still  troceable, 
and  (for  which  though  rent  is  paid)  are  pastured  iii 
common,  and  according  to  the  usage  of  such  places^ 
by  the  occupiers  of  such  estates,  and  in  a  sort  of  joiut 
tenancy  :  of  this  description  of  waste  or  intercommon* 
able  land,  there  did  not  appear  to  be  any  deserving  of 
particular  notice  in  this  county. 

The  wastes  in  general  through  the  couuty,  whether 
forest,  or  heath  and  commons  belonging  to  particulaf 
parishes,  present  gent-rally  two  distinct  rights  to  the  in* 
habitants  of  their  vicinage ;  one,  the  right  of  common 
of  pasture,  which  is  the  right  of  taking  the  verdure  or 
herbage  of  such  wastes  by  the  mouths  of  cattle ;  the 
other,  common  of  turbary,  which  is  the  right  to  pars 
turf  from  the  surface  of  those  lands,  or  dig  in  or  upon 
them  peat  for  fuel. 

In  r^ard  to  the  royal  forests,  neither  of  these  rights 
are  exercised,  without  some  trifling  consideration  brin^ 
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paid  by.  (he  persons  daianingy  both  as  to  the  right  of 
teubaiy  and  pasturage  for  cattle. 

The  parochial  comrouns  lie  open,  in  generalf  to  an 
isnreatnuned  exercise  of  these  rights  by  all  who  reside 
sriihia  their  respectiTe  perambulations ;  but  this,  from 
the  jppat  overstock  by  which  the  commons  arc  gene* 
rally  crowded  during  the  summer  season,  produces 
little  or  no  substantial  Iienefit  to  those  who  claim  and 
CKercise  it*  The  right  of  turbary  in  many  cases  bus 
led  to  so  shameful  a  deterioration  of  tiic  surface  of  somo 
of  tlie  more  valuable  wastes  in  the  county,  as  seems 
I^Madly  to  call  for  its  being  in  future  regulated  by  some 
ining  authority  ;  an  evil  which  in  no  way  can  be 
isely  and  cflbctuaUy  curod,  as  by  placing  such 
uatercommonable  lands  in  a  state  of  severalty,  aiul  coin 
*^Ucntly  commuting  such  rights  by  apportioning  land 
i»  licttofthem. 

'u  every  Report  the  Surveyor  hns  had  the  ho^ 
*^ttr  to  prepare  uqcIct  the  direction  of  tlic  Board  of 
'"KYicnlture,  he  has  had  much  reason  to  lament  tl)C 
^^J^i  of  such  necessary  inforniation,  as  would  have 
^'A^bled  him  to  state  with  some  degree  of  accuracy 
^'^  unmber  of  acres  of  waste  or  proportionably  impro- 
^^ctire  land  in  the  district  then  before  hiat :  he  has 
MQ  same  deficiency  of  information  to  lament  oa  the 
P*'^^ent  occnsion.  About  14  years  ago,  Messrs.  Drivers 
*^^t^  the  total  quantity  of  lutste  lands  in  the  county 
^^  Hants,  exclusive  of  the  forests,  but  incitiJing  5673 
^<^  in  die  Iijle  of  Wight,  at  104,845  acres.  Tho 
^rveyor  has  no  reason  to  dissent  at  this  time  from  the 
^^Carocy  of  this  statement,  beyond  the  enclosures 
^■*ich  within  that  period  mar  h.ivs  taken  place,  and 
^'^  ^  present  carryiiig  forward  in  the  county,  and 
^bicli  may  fairly  be  presumed  to  hare  incIuiUtI  sorn/* 
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'of  tbe  most  improvable  tracts  which  at  that  time  nw 
Ijiiig  open  and  in  a  state  of  intercommonage^  An^  cs» 
innate,  therefore,  of  the  improved  value  of  snch  estates, 
irom  any  measures  which  hereafter  he  may  have  tb^ 
honour  to  suggest,  must  be  in  reference  to  tl^  exbtinc:^ 
wastes,  in  comparison  with  cultivated  land  under  aiini' 
lar  circumstances  of  soil,  &c.  in  their  vicinity.  • 

There  being  neither  mountains,  bogs,  or  feAs^ 
perly  so  called,  in  this  county,  the  object  for 
fwaminntion  in  this  Chapter,  is  the  present  state  ani 
extent  of  salt  marshes,  or  ratheV  large  tracts  of  sea  mud*  i. 
These  occur  upon  the  inlets,  and  along  the  soathuK  ^n 
shores  of  the  county,  and  in  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  ant 
although  tbey  are  not  generally|Faised  to  t^  highest  lere' 
of  the  common  springtides,  and  consequently  not  cover* 
cd  with  the  herbage  peculiar  to  salt  marshes  which  ma] 
have  attained  that  height  of  perfection  (from  the  depo- 
sition of  silt  and  sediment  made  upon  them  by  the 
and  tidal  waters,  and  in  the  manner  formerly  explaii 
by  the  Surveyor  on  this  subject*),  yet  in  many  place^^^ 
the  surface  of  these  banks  of  mud  assnme  a'BnfficicnP^  ^ 
degree  of  richness,  from  the  mild  hazel*coloored  loam  ol 
which  they  are  composed,  to  justify  trials  on  a  small 
scale  to  embank  and  improve  them. 

A  lon^^  range  of  mud  or  salt  marsh,  on  the  west  sld( 
of  the  Southampton  river,  extends  through  the  parish 
of  Fawlcy :  this  is  subject  to  be  slightly  covered  during 
the  tup  of  the  ordinary  neap  tides ;  but  from  its  sa< 
perior  height  above  the  level  of  the  present  embanked 
roarslies,  and  the  annual  growth  of  long  marsh 
and  samphire  it  affords,  seems  likely  to  answer  a  vaiua« 
ble  purpose,  if  embanked  from  the  sea ;  by  which  neani 
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a  double  purpose  would  be  answered — a  constJcritbI<! 
tract  of  Valuable  bnd  would  be  obtaiucd,  and  the  Je* 
Kccrit  oftlic  lidal  anil  land  watt^rs,  beins;  conlinecl  to  the 
iiarigable  chanacl  of  llie  Southampton  rirer,  would 
produce  a  more  eflectual  scour  in  the  bed  of  that  lirer, 
than  can  possibly  be  exjicctod  from  the  loose  and  cir- 
cuitous course  the/  now  take  in  wandering  through  the 
bauds;  and  a  straightcr  channel,  with  deeper  water, 
would  be  brought  nearer  to  the  town  and  harbour  of 
that  porL. 

The  flood  making,  before  the  Surveyor  had  an  op- 
portunity of  being  more  particular  in  bis  examhiation 
of  (his  river,  preventeil  him  from  aseertaijiing  the 
extent  of  this,  and  a  like  tract  of  marsh  laud  lyiJig 
between  Calshot  Castle  and  the  saltings  of  Fawley,  as 
also  of  other  tracts  equally  promising  higher  up  the 
Southampton  river ;  the  whole,  however,  may  be  fairly 
estimated  at  about  2000  acrt-s.  The  rivera  of  Bcaulcy 
and  Lymingtoo,  and  the  harbour  of  Chrislcliurch, 
present  objects  for  similar  improvement,  and  whicli^ 
judiciously  carried  into  execution,  could  uot  well  fail 
of  improving  (he  navigation  of  such  places.  The 
frontage  acquisition  of  marsh  laud  would  not  only 
prove  highly  beneficial  to  the  abutting  estates,  but 
at  the  same  time  add  considerably  to  Ihu  national 
etock. 

About  4O0O  acres  of  this  description  of  mud  are 
found  along  shore  between  Hurst  Castle  and  the  moutb 
of  Bcauley  river.  In  the  inlet  or  har'oour  of  Portsmouth 
there  arc  about  3000  acres,  and  (he  harbour  of  Lang- 
slon  and  Emsworth,  taking  only  so  much  of  tlie  lutter 
a»  lies  within  the  county  uf  Hants,  will  amount  to 
SjOO  acres,  all  of  which  are  nearly  dry  by  (be  first 
quBtter's  ebb,  and  consequently  the  tidal  waters  cnn 
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lidTettttiffeiiiiir'tlMitliM,:!  BbuncMtntet  fldtlf  SirBi* 
cfawA  W^nkgr^  ffintery of tiieisIeoC  Wigli«.>  x  4)0i 
f  '^*^  A'gMni;o#  Bfftdii^  baven  ww  obteiiitd.AHM 
Sifairiai*!  tik^PiliibyiGibbBj  agtoooL  of ibe^ltli 
diaaiber.  The  owacri  of  the  adjoiDing^.land^  cimi 
tttodl-^rii  ignuit»  which  the  King  was  yerfrtahkd 
MsvpiMlHiig;  After  a. verdict  obiained  ia  tKelCoAl 
at'  'fiacheqaer  agointt  Ihe  gtetlimeii .  of  the  kfauriy 
<3(bba  aoM  hb  share  for  90001.  to  Sir  Be?u  Thetoall 
-a  page  of  the  king*8  bed-chamber,  who  admitted  Al 
ftiaioiis  Sir  Hugh  Middleton  to  a  share.  They  mb^ 
pMf  rd  «^  number  of  Dutchmen  to  emslose  and  leooMl 
the  hayen  from  the  sea.  /  The  first  taking  of  it  ib  oiMi 
4OO0/.  and  1000/.  more  were  expended  m  baiklii^  m 
dwelKng-housr,  bam,  water-mill,  trenching,  quiihf 
setting,  and  other  neocssarj  ifoffcs ;  so  that,  incLndi^g 
Ihe  origiaal  purchase,  the  total  expenditure  amountai 
io  70O0L  But  after  all,  the  nature  of  the  ground  did 
fiot  answer  the  expectation  of  the  undertakers ;  Sat 
though  that  part  of  it  adjoining  Bmding  proved  tbp 
lerably  good,  nearly  one-half  of  it  was  found  to  be^a 
light  running  sand;  nevertheless,  an  incontestiblecvi* 
dence  appeared,  by  the  discovery  of  a  well  cased.with 
stone  near  the  midclle  of  the  haven,  that  it  had  for* 
merly  been  good  ground.  Sir  Hugh  Middleton  tried 
a  variety  of  experiments  on  the  land  which  had  been 
taken  in,  before  he  sold  his  share;  sowing  it  with 
wheat,  barley,  oats,  cabbage,  and  finally  with  rape* 
>eed ;  which  last  was  alone  snccessful :  but  the  greatest 
discouragement  was,  that  the  sea  brought  up  so  much 
ouze,  weeds,  and  sand,  which  choaked  up  the  passage 
for  the  discharge  of  the  fresh  water.  At  length,  in  a 
wet  season,   when  ihe  inner  part  of  the  baven  wa^ 
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fUH  or  (m\i  walcr  ami  n  liisli  s(wlnp  tide,  tlio  watcn 
met  under  the  fitiiik,  anil  maJe  a  brcucli.     Thus  I'niled 
this  expensive  project;  jitid  though  Sir  Jolio  Oglaq^, I 
der,  who  lived  in  the  m-i^hboirhntxl,  cont'cs'-i-s  himv. 
seir  a  tVic'iKl  In  the   unilerlnkiug,   which,    livsiiles   ifi   j 
principal  object,   lentlcd  to  reiuler  that  part  of   ihe  -< 
couatry  raorr  healthy,  he  derlares  it  as  his  opinion^ 
that  the  Bchemc  can  never  be  resumed  (o  any  profitatils  i 
purpose. 

**  Sir  Bcvis  Theiwal!  and  his  heirs  laboured  to  ascribe 
thii!  accident  to  other  causes,   in  order  to  preserve  their 
claims,  and  recover  cnmiiensation  for  their  losses;  bot.j 
the  whole  affair  died  away,  and  the  sea  still  overfiom  j 
the  haven, 

"  The  ill  sncccES  ofSir  Bcvis  Thdwall  and  Sir  Hugh 
Middleton,  seems  sufficient  (o   deter  any  future  pri^ 
jector  frum   risking  go  liirgc  a  sum  as  would  be  ncces- 
eary  to  recover  Brading  haven  from  the  sen,  on  a  sp^ 
culatiou   that   has   already   tnrned  out    so  disadran*  I 
tageously ;  but  sdouhl  any  gentleoiau  tie  buld  enough  to  | 
attempt  its  emhankminl,  he  would  duwelllo  payevury 
nttentinu  to  the  mode  adopted  by  the  tale  Count  Uvn- 
tinck,  for  shutting  out  the  sea  on  his  Noi folk cittate,  who 
has  showed  an  example  almost  unique  iu  this  king- 
dom,  of   laudable  spirit,   uncunquercd   perseverance} 
sound  judgment,  and  cunsummaleskill,  in  adding  to  hit  J 
property  upwards  of  one  thousand  acres,  lormcrly  over* 
wheliurd  by  the  ocean." 

The  mud  in  this  hnven  appears  to  lie  generally  upon 
a  much  higher  level  than  tlie  phiin  of  thotic  ei.ibunked 
marshes  which  hind  upon  and  lie  vestward  from  it| 
and  situate  in  the  pnrishes  of  Brading  and  Yavcrland. 
The  whole  extent  of  this  flat  or  vallpy,  appears  to  h.ive 
been  formerly  accessible  lolbc  tidal  waters,  ami  which 
T  S  soeia 
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Mte  td  hhYe  insulated  tbe  present  pnritto&torf  of 
titlAnd,  but  afterwards  brought  in  continuation  witi^ 
the  coast  bf  Sand-down  Bay,  by  a  Tast  bank  of  sbin    ^ 
gle,  which  has  been  cast  up  by  the  sea,  and  u] 
Vhich  the  fort  or  castle  of  Sand-down  is  sitoated^ 
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Tn£  improrciacols  which  appear  (o  hare  been 
CEuried  o^  moat  siicceb^ruUy,  and  to  (lie  greatest  exleatf 
oa  Mr.  Klkingtoii's  principles  iit  (Iiiii  countj,  are  tltcKip 
atCadland-park,  umlcr  llicdirectiun  ofiSlr.  Elkiiigtou^ 
but  ill  conjunction  wilh  Mr.  Mund^,  the  intelligmi 
tenant  and  slenanl  of  Mr.  Drummond,  on  tbat  mucb 
ixDproved  atid  trulj  interesling  demesne. 

The  benefits  resulting  from  Ihe&c  works  hare  cliiefly 
depended  on  tlic  by  of  llie  stnifa,  vrbicli  dipping  At  a 
very  %niM  angle  from  tlie  horizon,  has  cnnlilcd  the  prior 
ciples  of  this  mudc  of  draining  to  be  carried  into  esiN 
cution  with  the  fulli'»t  elTcct.  The  iuternat  structure 
flf  Ibis  park  is  foriiicd  by  i[itcrrae<lia(e  layers  of  loam, 
brick-earth,  sand,  gravel,  clay,  &c.  with  little  or  no 
continuation  of  rock.  Though  loose  and  detached 
frogineiils  frequently  occurred  in  the  direction,  (Iih 
drains  K'cre  carrifd,  and  which  were  cut  at  various 
fleptlis,  itod  Jillt-d  in  with  wood,  stones,  orsoughing- 
bricks,  covemJ  aver,  the  ground  made  good  again, 
and  level  vatii  the  surface.  The  wholo  has  bcvn  at- 
tended with  considerable  expense,  but  tlic  eOect  th:it 
has  been  produced  from  (hcin  upon  the  bind,  nio^t 
amply  compcDsnles,  bciiJes  the  addiliouul  ornament 
T  4  ari''(iti- 


ftlr.  BwUm  b«s  ifa*  bulowed  naeh  puM  ia  daiiH 
ing  s  put  of  bt>  olale,  Ijing  ia  iIk  puiA  of  HowH, 
4MI  Ibe  Miv  principles  ud  wilh  eqB»l  hmbbb,  b«t 
abo  at  >■  espme  tkat  has  faceo  very  eoawdrtbhi 
This  genllrmu  renvis,  that  vnal  eve  ihnalH  miwmj» 
be  tsbcn  ia  clearing  swaj-  3II  aqaatic  pbsU,  wUkw 
ia  partictikr,  {rooi  the  dirrciion  tbe  eorcfrd  diaiai 
naj  take,  an  Ifae  idois  or  all  tnch  plants  will  rolknr  thm 
looMnrd  i-trala  to  aiiv  drplh ;  nor  will  tbry  Mop  aniil 
tiiry  rearh  ibe  p'lpr  or  paua^e  tbrou^  whicit  the 
water  IS  convird;  lu-rr  i.rrling  acoi»tant  soppljof 
frab  alimmt,  llir  fi'rrous  roots  expand  Ihroupli  all  the 
caTtttcB  among  the  t-lona,,  m  penetrating  ibe  joiats  at 
tlie  toogbuig'IiW,  tiicrea^  their  laletal  sboots  m>  &t 
as  to  occasion  tbc  drain  lo  blow  np,  and  thus  to  becoae 
fitr  much  worse  than  usciesa. 

The  nceebsily  of  -t  close  bollow-drainin^  toalltbe 
maltnjr  lands,  can  no  where  be-  more  clcaily  shewn, 
than  in  the  cage  of  a  singlt' undei-draui  ((rclcbingdi* 
iecll>'  acTOM  a  firlil  now  (Jut;  IS07}  under  wheat,  biy 
longinglo  Mr.  Scnard, of  Burriton.  Thisdrain exactly 
cormpoiids  with  the  direction  uf  the  eight-feet  ridgn, 
and  ihe  coin  over  it,  Ihroush  llic  vholr  length  of  the 
iicid,  is  f<u\  criot  to  the  adjoining  ridges,  by  a  pcopof- 
lion  of  at  leabl  Imm  five  li>  bix  hu^bds  per  acre;  a  supe- 
riorly that  has  hccn  uillbrnily  iiidicalrd  dining  the 
whole  progress  of  its  growth,  since  the  end  ol  February 
lust.   ' 

A  great  deal  of  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rum* 

itey  \m  been  much   relit  vi'd  by   hollow-diuins;  thc» 

hai--  genciiLHy  hciu  ciade  three  spil,  or  about  it!  inclKJ 
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Atep,  15  inches  Tride  a*  lop,  ant]  «)>oul  fiiur  inclica  at 
boliom  ;  (hey  arc  fillo<ili»  about  mid-way  witb  stutm 
gathered  from  Ihc  ficljnccnt  fields,  atlerwards  covrtol 
witli  hea(h,  fo  prevent  the  loose  raould  rrom  washing 
nr  crumbling  in  among  the  sloncs;  all  expenses  iti- 
clnded,  these  drnms  nill  cost  about  Is.  6tl.  per  rod« 
and  if  properly  executed,  will  continue  in  effective  ope- 
ration for  many  years. 

The  i  m  prove  ill '^nts  before  noticed  at  Pclersfield,  have 
certainly  been  coniJucted  by  Mr.  Patrick  to  the  end  in 
view,  and  Itiat  in  a  very  masterly  manner.  The  drains 
are  nccessiirily  of  various  depths  and  sizes,  and  cost, 
for  cntiing  nnd  filliiio:  in,  only  from  It.  to  ^s.  per 
perch.  To  this  must  be  added  the  expense  of  the 
aoughing-tiles,  which  being  about  15  to  eacli  statute 
perch  of  drain,  and  at  (he  kiln  3j.  iMir  dozen.  M'henever 
il  has  been  found  necessary  to  cnrry  any  of  these  draiiu 
throue;h  a  body  or  stRilom  nf  |>eat,  and  nliich,  to 
preserve  a  continuation  of  level,  will  sometimes  hapiien, 
thesoughing>tiles  arcsnpported  on  the  bottom  of  the 
drain  by  tiat  tiles  laid  close  together ;  and  thiiR  the  edges 
of  the  souirliing-tiW  are  prevented  from  sinking  willi 
the  incumbent  weight  of  »irth  rctnrnetl  info  the  drains. 
TIic  iioltom  of  ihe  drains  rnrrii-d  through  the  clny  or 
gniv'lly  s(r<ifn,  lieiiig  firm  and  compact,  renders  the 
use  of  the  ilal  tilce  allopether  unnecessary.  Tiie  water 
rising  in  the  anger-holes  bored  in  the  Imffoiu  uf  the 
dfftiit'i  carried  Ihroiryh  the  clay  siratiini,  always  appean 
of  the  same  (piatity,  winter  and  summer,  thence  indi- 
ntling  that  it  always  prncccds  front  the  same  source  or 
funtitain. 

There  is  ronrli  open  nnd  covered  draining  per- 
formed in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  as  well  for  the  purpose  of 
(.'Utting  off  (he  springs  in  the  gravdiy  and  por>>U8  sub* 
btiatn, 
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■ttata,  as  Ah  t<rli«ving  lite  raun  stubtiom  -mtt  hodi 
of  ibcir  fmhtndaat  inoutLre.  The  fonim  of  iEkn 
dnin*  mait  iM-ctuarily  vary  vny  tnuch  ia  ibctrdiuKi^ 
siuMs,  but  ibc  latlcr,  whicli  nre  oonnumiljr  (broc  ipit  m 
94  iiichrs  ^tp,  Mtlh  a  wiiUii  uf  15  iuch«s  at  lup,  nod 
lapctinft  down  to  six  or  icvcD  at  botloci,  crost  ftw  di|«« 
gr^  and  filbtier  in,  only  abant  b^.  prr  (ificb,  Tlw 
nffterisls  used,  tor  lb«  Ultcr  purpose  arecliolk  fitaU* 
■ndutltcf  )(tc.:r>  mobt  cunvrairijtly  procured,  atulmsk- 
tng  the  whole  expei»e  of  sucli  diaius,  vr  licit  fillei  nilh 
•ton^s  about  one-half  of  their  dcplb,  about  ImI-  per 
perch. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  Laniard  farm,  by  a  judicioiu  plan 
of  under-fpouiid  draining,  has  icclaiiaed  a  largv  tract 
of  tow  peaty  meadows,  which  being  conveiiieut  to  the 
liomntend,  arc  n-ndcred  still  more  raluable.  fait  of 
lliFse  drniiis  have  twen  filiod  willi  sbQtc  gravel,  oul> 
Icclcd  about  the  size  of  a  [icn's  eg^  ;  other  part»  filled 
in  with  fiirz<-  or  brushwood,  and  the  pipes  of  utlier«  left 
hollow,  and  turf-Miugheil.  Thia  genlltniian  &ods  it 
necessary  to  cumpre&s  the  louse  moory  soil  upoa  Uw 
tnrf,  as  wf^U  iis  upon  llio  uuod  drains,  by  ramtiting. 
Tiie  filtiagle  drains  do  uut  seem  to  require  it.  Tlicw 
drains  arc  generally  umdi'  from  i^  (o  15  inches  wide  at 
lop,  ^0  inches  d<vp,  and  abt>ut  Ihrcu  inches  and  ao 
lialf  wiile  .-i(  the  botlum.  The  tlip^'uifi,  atid  Qtiiag 
■bout  15  inches  with  shiagle,  lightly  oovrriug  with 
^*fioat-straw,  »iid  irtuming  l>ie  earth  into  tin.'  drains  ia 
thr  louse  siind  anil  gravelly  suLl,  costs  >(/.  [art  rod. 
Thi^c  dmiK",  ut-ll  executed  with  u  gentle  and  togalai 
desrcnt,  will  continue  working  tor  over. 

The  (Irnins  liindc  in  thu  |icnty  meadows  an*  about 
<he  s«nie  depth,  but  left  froin  eight  to  10  inelies  wide 
at  bottom,  fdkd  in  with  fjggols  made  to  fit  the  trcncb, 
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and  placed  obliquely  \vitli  their  butts  downwards,  lap- 
ping about  half  way  over  each  other :  these  faggots 
ate  likewise  oovftrod  with  wheat-straw^  upon  whicli  the 
moory  soil  is  rammed  hard  down,  and  the  drain  finished 
Py  neatly  replacing  the  surface  sods  first  taken  out.  The 
diff^ing  costs  3id.  per  rod  ;  cutting  and  making  faggots 
A*   |)er  100)  r^uiring  about  10  faggots  to  each  percb^ 
Wl^rth  about  9cf.,  or  7s.  6d.  per  100  ;  filling,  rammin^^ 
replacing  the  turf,  about  Hd.  per  perch  more; 
lall  about  h.  9d.  per  perch  for  the  whole  expense.   . 
'X^be  boHow  or  turf  drains  arc  made  S4  inches  deep^ 
foot  wide  at  top,  sloping  below  the  shoulder  to  two 
M  balf  or  three  inches  in  width  at  bottom  ;  ths 
are  inf^ed  upon  the  shoulders  formed  by  taking 
^P    Uie  last  or  grove  spit  with  the  land  ditch-spade* 
^^ii^se  being  cut  through  a  strong  tough  clay  or  loarai, 
piopeily  executed,  will  cost  on  an  average  about  6d. 
fenkf  and  will  keep  drawing  to  the  full  and  com* 
reUef  of  the  land  for  an  incredible  length  of  years. 
^Heie  sore  other  gentlemen,  besides  many  of  the  most 
^pHrited  and  improving  tenantry  of  the  country ,  that 
•*^in  to  see  the  necessity  of  attending  more  fully  to 
^^  first  and  most  important  of  all  considerations  in 
outset  of  improvements  requiring  to  be  conducted 
springy^  as  well  as  the  stiflfer,  wet,  cold,  and 
^y^^T  lands.    The  whole  of  the  country,  however^ 
ft^ia«rally  speaking,   under  these   circumstances,  has 
'^^HertOt  and  to  a  most  extraordinary  degree,  been  nc- 
in  ttese  particolars. 
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Which  ondn'  the  drcamslances,  and  to  the  cxtmt 
it  has  brcn  carried  on  in  Ibe  dtiwny  paiis  of  ihiM 
caatityt  can  ncrer  be  ndrailtetl  bv  the  Surveyor  in  a 
Chaplcr  vliiHi  |iuipofls  to  treat  cxclnsnelj  of  Im^ 
liruFCfiicnIv.  Dill  lli«  plan  nbidi  liOi  bent  pr.-M:ribod 
foe  lliiii  Rf|)ort  by  the  tionoiirable  itaard,  tt^dodea 
cbapttT  on  dcleiiomlion,  uiul  lltc  baneful  practicM  of 
ft  in'isgiiiilcd  people,  Ibc  indiicrimtnalr  practice  of 
pntin^  and  bnining  sound  drv  land,  already  (dotbnl 
nxiA  tcvmirtg  witit  a  swcel  jnviline:  licrbagr,  would 
piorc  tlie  most  prmuinrnt  ft.'atURf  in  dctaiU  (lie  tnosl  in- 
jntioas  and  permanently  dt^tniclivc  of  all  olhrrt  to  Iha 
a^inillunl  inlrn-<^(s  of  lUo  coutilry.  On  the  olbcr 
hniidj-nlictc  pnring  and  burning  i^  proper,  there  is  no 
jmalicr  tlie  Surveyor  has  ercr  bi-en  more  euraest  lo  re- 
cummcnd,  or  in  bis  iodividuul  capacity  l>ecii  nmre 
prom|)t  lo  follow  ;  and  Hivx  Mluatiuns  (lliongh  fn> 
fjumtly  bi'fiire  repealed)  be  conceives  (after  vflectual 
draininf;)  (i>  Ix-  upon  all  fon,  bi^,  morals,  and  mocMy 
litiids.  an  nlso  for  liiK  purpose  of  subduing  the  ancietit 
coming  of  hratlis,  conittiun>,  aitd  all  ollirr  land»,  tbc 
toil  and  sulislratn  of  which  arc  of  n  peaty  qnalily,  oc 
ronslslio^  of  n  black  nmor  or  vegetable  mould  of  fuac 
or  five  inches  itidy  in  bub&lnuce,  lying  on  ii  bed  urstn- 
lum  of  clay.  Prtvious  and  effectual  draining  in  all 
these  cases  is  indispensable;  but  that  work  accom- 
plished, and  the  coarse,  unprofitable,  and  otherwise  in- 
deslnictible  corering  once  deslfoyed,  il  must  be  a  mi- 
terahlc  system  of  manaeement  indeed,  however  ably 
advocated,   that  will  admit  of  such   lands  returning 
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MgaAn  ^to  their  primitive  state,  and  for  the  sole  purpose 
tf  supplying^  as  is  sirangelj/  contended^  a  farther  por- 
tion of  coiubusti&le  matter  to  admit  and  require  tbat 
the  paring  and  burning  should  be  repeated. 

A  large  extent  of  wastes  and  commons  in  the  parish 
«f  Christchurch,  comprising  a  part  of  Mr.  Jcnkinson's 
criate  at  Beecb-house,  has  been,  as  before  observed, 
veiy  jndictonsly  appropriated  to  planting.  The  heath 
luid  which  this  gentleman  has  brought  into  a  course  of 
iffligei  appears  to  have  iTttained  to  a  very  high  and 
fiMiising  state  of  fertility,  and  without  resorting,  but 
in  CMes  of  abaolute  necessity,  to  the  practice  of  i)aring 
«ad  burning. 

''-*  The  native  character  of  soil  through  the  greater  part 
wt  these  improvements,  is  that  of  a  light  sand  and  gnl* 
%elly  hiam,  on  a  deep  bed  of  dry  red  and  white  gravel, 
bnt  in  which  there  are  frequently  found  deep  strata  of 
■tfgillaceous  and  calcareous  marl,  lying  somctimrs  a« 
gmiiy  but  more  generally  mixed  together.  This  marl 
iafbnhdin  the  largest  quantities  upcm  the  commons 
bordering  on  the  New  Forest,  is  brought  by  Mr.  Jen- 
lunson  the  average  distance  of  a  mile,  and  applied  nt 
tfhe  rate  of  twelve  waggon  loads,  equalling  about  40 
tons  per  acre.  Without  dung,  or  any  manure  of  a 
dised  and  feeding  quality,  thk  marling  will  be  found 
4|l  (he  8oqnd  to  cost  very  little  short  of  51.  por  acre. 

The  efectthis  dressing  produces  after  it  has  ticcome 
ttmoughly  incorporated  with  the  top-mould,  is  truly 
^■tenWiing.  It  gives  that  consistence  to  the  soil  so 
anndi  ifquired  on  all  such  lands,  and  by  supplying 
^pioportions  of  the  two  primary  earths  of  which  such 
veil  is  deficient,  affords  every  thing  which  in  such  a 
can  be  expected  from  a  mere  alterative  manure. 

OytwgXo  the  long  continuance  of  dry  wcatlx^,  the 
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(tirnips  upon  BcccK-housc  fiirm  will  be  Ia(e ;  but  tbe/ 
promise  (o  be  by  far  Ihc  Ij«,1  noticed  for  a  conndetable 
distance  round.  They  are  cuUivated  on  tno-furrow 
ridges,  oi.c  row  on  facb,  and  in  the  manner  of  the 
Cumberland  or  Scotch  prxclicc,  well  bocd,  and  other- 
wise  properly  attended  to. 

The  system  of  management  hitherto  pursued  by  Ur. 
Jcnkinson,  has  been  that  of  cidlivaling  repeated  green 
crops  on  (he  new  lieath  land,  with  ocriisionni  crops  of 
rye,  un(il  the  marl,  which  he  uniformly  dresses  Uieie 
lands  wilh,  becomes  intimately  mixed  and  incorpo- 
rated with  the  surface  mould  :  that  done,  the  land  U 
thrown  into  a  regular  course  of  green  and  white  straw 
rrops,  and  by  which  treatment  every  advantage  of 
its  now  improved  coi>dHion  is  capable  of  afibrdjng, 
may  wilh  great  reason  be  expected;  and  iu  conlinua- 
linn  from  il ;  a  very  fine  crop  of  rye  (iheonly  ooe  no- 
lioeil  in  (he  coimty)  was  carting  in  the  neighbourhuod 
of  Beech-house ;  when  the  8»rveyor  was  employed 
n)i  his  eicnminalinn  of  this  quarter,  the  part  of  the  tyt 
field  which  was  cleared,  watt  ploughing  for  stDbble  tiir> 
nips,  and  u-hich,  with  tbe  self  sown  rye,  was  expected 
to  come  forward  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  an  oppof- 
litne  season  fur  (he  ewes  rikI  himbs. 

The  marl  nithin,  and  njion  the  margin  of  the  New 
Forest,  extends  through  many  of  the  jmrishcs  soutb* 
^\Qnlly  luid  towards  Lymington,  where  it  occurs  i 
hrtgc  quantities,  and  generally  found  to  lie  in  th«  fig|> 
liming  onler:  first  (ho  bhic,  then  (lie  white,  mmI  < 
which  lies  the  deepisl,  of  a  brownisli  red  and  some* 
limes  purple  colour.  Tlie  blue  is  coiisidercil  slow  i 
its  operation,  birt  a  strong  durable  marl,  and  partial y^ 
I.irly  applicable  for  soils  of  a  sanrf  and  gravelly  natme. 
The  nhitc  or  shell  marl  is  qnick  in  its  oporatien,'«wl 
equnil/ 
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9lpMj^  eff  caeious  on  the  light  sand  and  graTell  j,  as 
^fffm  the  stronger  loams ;  but  ttnl^s  it  is  applied  in 
o?er  large  qnantities  npon  the  strong  day  lahds,  its 
Tfrtaes  ore  considered  to  be  of  riiorter  duration.  The 
led  is  found  to  work  better  in  the  clay  land  than  the 
Uuet  but  although  the  operation  of  these  species  is 
iMlsoMdden  or  so  powerful  as  the  white  in  either 
llNiilig  or  tender  loams,  its  effects  are  longer  perceir^ 
able,  particularly  in  the  ligliter  lands. 

Tke  mrK  in  most  cases  is  obtained  by  stripping  oft 
tap  covering,  and  Isytng  open  a  ftoor  of  it  to  the 
ike  vein  tnsy  admit  of,  or  the  improver  wishes : 
fe*  Vke  Ikcdity  of  wwking  it,  this  floor  is  generally  eo* 
w4tii  water,  in  which  it  is  cug  and  htindlod  in 
'MUMfier  of  pipe  or  potters  clay.  One  floor  bcingf 
*Qff  out  the  whole  circuit,  or  lenajth  of  Ihc  excavation j 
*^^  iMfplus  waller  that  may  have  rritrred  is  baled  or 
f^Dvped-CUt,  wfid  in  this  manner  the  work  is  continnod 
"^^UWaidli  1o the  termination  of  the  vrin,  or  fo  lon:j 
••  fhcftt  may  be  occasion  for  so  doing ;  Ipjidinpf  (as  it  is 
^^l^sd)  every  sod  or  spit  of  marl  upon  t!ie  edge  of  <hc 
P«*»  ortn  Budh  a  convenient  situation  as  the  t;.*am  em- 
P^^yedfor  itsremoval  shall  be  eqr.nl  to  drawing  to  (he 
^^«tincd  fidd  without  any  additioiml  force  of  horses. 

£lacb  cart  or  tumbril  load  of  marl  forms  one  distinct 

™^^p;  these  aredisiwsed  in  rows  at  equal  distances, 

a-part  from  each  other,  and  which  are  afUrwards 

out  and  spread  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  (be 

■Met,  and  regularly  to  cover  the  whole  surtace  of 

••^  marled  ground. 

\Ylien  marl  is  taken  from  off  wastes  or  commons,  it 

>1ie  practice  of  some  lords  of  manors  to  charge  5y. 

acre  for  the  land  marled  ;  others  9d.  per  four-horve 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Lymington,  and  in 

!>ome 


some  other  phoei,  improvien  wHh  mail  an  enmipft 
from  ibis  impost,  by  having  more  o^  teas  of  thb  adrni* 
lable  sabstanoe  upon  the  estate  to  be  manoied. 

.Bat  few  fiurmers  like  to  apply  marl  withoot  the  oidi-* 
Baiy  drepsiDg  of  dung,  to  let  it  at  work,  as  it  is  caBedL 
It  has  been  as  fieqoently  spread  upon  the  faOows  a|  bj 
ground,  ■  though  the  Uitter  practice  seems  now  mopil  gr^ 
neially  preferred.    When  its  operation  in  thiswqrhi 
assisted  by  a  dressing  of  dung,  their  united  eSM  h 
most  powerfully  manifested  in  the  first  instanoe  by 
promoting  a  complete  carpet  of  white  clover  i  and  se» 
ooodly,  in  the  succeeding  crops,  particulaity  whei 
such  are  either  pease  or  beans :  its  continued  cpsratipa 
and  permanent  efiect  in  either  sand  or  loaniy  soQs,  ii 
such  as  to  demonstrate  the  most  beneficial  cooseqiMBS* 
for  a  period  of  25  or  30  years. 

When  land  has  never  been  marled,  or  at  leadlt  acA 
within  the  memory  of  man,  and  that  no  vestige  can  be 
traced  of  it  in  the  soil,  the  quantity  most  oommooly 
applied  is  SO  cart-loads  of  one  ton  and  a  half  each,  oc. 
about  45  tons  of  marl,  as  it  may  rise  firom  the  dificiee^a^ 
floors,  per  acre.    Taking  the  distance  of  carriage  fr 
a  mile,  and  not  to  exceed  one  mile  and  a  quarter, 
expense  of  marling  per  acre  will  be  nearly  as  follows  's 
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Two  pit  men  and  one  filler,  at  2s.  6d.  per  ?  _£  Q    7     G 
day  encli,   - ' 

Tliree  carls  or  tumbrils,  mid  nine  horses,  at  j 

4s.  per  horse  [wr  day,  including  llie  va->-    1   16    0 
liie  of  wear  and  tear  of  every  thing,  * 

One  driver,  at  2s.  per  day,   „.     0     2    0 

Spreading  and  pulverizing,  al3s-6d.  per^   q     ,     „ 
score  loads,   ...—.» >u - •.■••  9 

Total  expense  of   15  loads  of  marl  at  ^    i-  o    t     •» 

(his  distance,    ' 

mid  which  being  equal  to  the  dressing  of\ 

half  an  acre,  must  necessarily  be  niulti->-   0    0    2 
plied  by  two,  „,.....,,«« «..» ^ 

Making  llic  sum  per  acre  at  £.4i  II     6 

To  this  must  be  added  the  fee  to  the  lord  of  >   n    4     fi 

the  munor, ) 

And  the  expense  of  clearing  or  uncovering  ?    n    n     g 

the  marl,  per  acre,  „„, ) 

Making  the  wholeexpensc  of  marling  at>  j.  «  in    aM 
(his  distance,  per  acre,  ' 

The  expcnscof  applying  this  quantity  when  (he  field 
is   to  be  drcssnd,  dix's  not  exceed  llie  average  dislaiios  I 
of  SO  rods  from  the  pit,  and  iiii  the  principle  befi>rs  J 
bl.ited,  viz.  hurse  labour,  wicliin  ujic-fourllt  of  hired  | 
or  contract  price,  will  be  nearly  thus  : 
Clearing  llie  top-soil,  or  covering  of  the?    t- n    n 

marl  for  each  30  loads,  J 

figging  and  hindifiir,  or  casting  tbe  marl?    n  j*"     A 
^P  from  out  of  the  pil,  iitGd.  per  load,  ......3 

Carry  forward,  ....  .t'.O  15     9 
HANTS.]  %  Brought 


Brought  tonuti,  „  £.0  13    9 

FiUiDf,  «t  4i.  per  score  loads,  ■■■- 0    6    0 

Two  tcaotf  of  foot  hitrstt,  and  one  driwr^ 
rsch,  wilfa  an  addiltoial  Ihill  Iiotw,  a1-/ 
loving  racb  tfain  lo  la&ke  15  lams  perl 
thy,  at  4i.  per  bone,  ._.»»..»....«_»  ^ 
Two  dHren,  at  2s.  ptt  di/  acb,  ___„.„     0    4    9 
Spttadine  30  loads,  at  Si .  &/.  |Kr  scocr,  ..039 
Lord  of  tbc  luanor, .-. ....,^— — ^.— .— „    0    4    6 


Total  rxpcDie  of  nailing  at  tliisdis-7    j.  a  i 
taoce,  peracre^  —.—.—..». J 


But  when  the  marl  is  (o  be  transported  froBi  tbc  pit 
(o  the  field,  at  such  a  distance  that  one  man  and  four 
horses  can  only  make  four  turns  in  a  day,  it  is  aUo 
usual  for  the  marl  to  have  been  previously  dug  or 
landed,  andfortLc  carter  to  fill  the  load  whiUt  iht 
horses  are  fiiking  a  lilllc  hay.  The  loads  upon  thrte 
occasions  are  found  to  be  much  larger  than  where  the 
distance  of  carriage  is  not  so  great,  and  gennally  esti- 
mated nt  two  tons  each. 

The  expense  of  bndiiig  or  raising  the 
marl,  admitlitig  the  same  quantity 


plied,  must  be  oquii),  as  nl.io  I'    '   ""'''  "" 


ntity  ap-# 
>  that  ol'i 


clearing,  „ .,« 

Six  days'  worlv  for  one  team  of  four  horses,  }    a   ttt    n 

as  before, „« -...  i 

One  driver  five  days,  at  9s.  per  day, -™     0  10    0 

Spreading  3s.  Qd.j  lojii  of  the  manor  is.  Od.     0     8     3 

TdIhI  expense  of  marling  at  Ihisdls-')  £  a    q    a 
tanco,  per  acre, ....« > 

And 


And  fomhich  expense  it  is  plain,  that  tbcre  is  but 
very  little  more  marl  procured  to  tlie  acre  (li;m  in  the 
first  case,  that  bein^  e>>limatt.'(1  at  45,  ami  in  this  in* 
stance  48  tons  per  acre.  'Xiie  same  sort  of  marl  oc* 
curring,  is  applied  with  equal  effect  on  the  brown 
stubborn,  and  grey  tender  loams,  of  the  Isle  o( 
■Wiglt. 

In  the  cultivated  parts  of  the  country,  and  on  some 
of  the  wastes  between  the  Southampton  and  Bcauley 
riyers,  argillaceous  and  calcareous  marl  prevails  (the 
former  being  often  converted  into  a  most  beautiful 
white  brick),  yet  there  are  many  farmers  in  this  quar- 
ter who  seem  much  disposed  to  relinquish  the  advau* 
(ages  to  be  derived  from  this  valuable  manure,  and  ia 
its  place  apply  dressings  of 

Chalk—Which  is  alleged,  and  is  thought  with 
reason,  to  leave  the  stronger  loams  in  better  condition 
for  turnips,  than  what  conKi  reasoiiabiy  be  expected 
from  marl ;  a  circumstance  that  has  contributed,  though 
very  unfairly,  to  tiie  rejection  of  marl  in  other  cases, 
by  not  duly  considering  the  nature  of  the  soil  upon 
which  either  chalk  or  marl  may  have  been  applied  ; 
and  as  the  result  must  uniformly  have  been  governed 
by  such  circumstances,  it  becomes  in  some  measure 
necessary  to  press  for  the  consideration  of  the*c  gen- 
tlemen, the  propriety  of  adhering  to  a  detcrminalioi), 
which,  in  ils  general  application,  must  proceed  in 
error.  That  chalk  upon  the  strong  loams  will  be  more 
cfEcacious  than  marl,  cannot  possibly  be  denied,  even 
were  an  extraordinary  dose  of  shell  marl  only  applied, 
but  il  is  also  equally  clear  upon  sand  and  gravelly 
loams,  that  chalk,  in  general,  must  be  far  less  perroa> 
oently  effective  than  marl. 

a  2  The 
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The  use  of  marl  has,  however,  bcra  genenllj  sapo^ 
Hilcd  by  that  of  chalk,  particuhrlj  on  all  the  strom^a 
lands  within  a  convenient  dUiance  o(  llic  SoDtbamptoo 
river,  and  applinl  at  the  rale  of  35  and  40  Ions  ptf 
acre,  brought  round  from  Fan-ham,  Porlsdovn  Hill, 
and  even  from  the  coasts  of  Kent  and  Euex  in  the 
^  river  Thami-s;  and  usually  costs  in  the  vessel,  about 

Ai.  per  ton.  To  this  must  be  added  the  expense  of 
discharge,  occasional  whariiige,  n-loading  the  waggons, 
anil  carnage  home,  and  attc^'ttier  will  seldom  be 
found  to  fall  short  of  91.  per  acre.  It  is  as  commonly 
applied  upon  whole,  as  Upon  broken  ground  ;  but  un- 
less the  rhitik  is  of  so  free  n  nature  as  to  break  down 
and  go  to  pieces  the  first  summer,  it  is  seldom  found 
afterwards  to  crumble  sufTicicntly  to  admit  its  being 
uniformly  incorporated  uitli  the  soil,  and  consequently 
•0  far  fails  in  producing  the  desia-d  edect. 

In  most  of  (he  recent  enclosures,  no  pains  .or  ex- 
pense seems  to  Ik- spared  in  affording  them  a  dressing 
of  chalk  at  the  general  average  quantity  of  30  tons  per 
acre;  and  from  the  distance  of  carriage  in  souic  ia- 
sltmcrs,  exceeding  the  estimate  per  acre  JMe(  given. 

The  soil  of  lljiting  Island  being  for  the  roust  part 
of  fl  strong  and  sour  nature,  hos  Uvii  much  iuiproved 
by  hrge  quantities  of  chidk  procured  fruui  the  ikd- 
humplon  chalk-pits:  its  application  is  e([ually  ou  fair 
low,  its  upon  lay  ground,  ^metimes  iji  a  cte:iii  stotr, 
olhrrwiM!  as  an  ingredient  in  mixings  formed  vitib 
Portsmouth  dung ;  iu  either  way  it  is  considered  as 
cqiiBlly  ctlicaciotis. 

In  I'lirtsea  Island,  as  well  as  in  the  pnrislirsorCoa* 

port  and  TitchBcId,  chalking  is  performed,  ami  wbetber 

the  soil  is  of  a  slid' or  lenOcr  nature,  its  cQcctsnsft  nw> 

lioniter,  is  equally  niunifcsled  in  promoting  a  richer  and 

superior 
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soperior  grrowl''  of  garden-stuff,  as  well  as  of  corn  and 
tlic  belter  grasses. 

The  expense  of  chnlkin^  Innd  in  the  neighbourhood 
(rfGosporl,  mny  be  slated  Ihus  ; 

The  first  cost  at  Uic  pit,  of  five  waa;gon-?  ^  n  13  0 
loads,  cstlmitcd  at  13  tons,    3 

Filling,  carriaifc,  and  spreading  ibe  same,  ^  4  jo  n 
at  XSs.  per  loftd,    „ ' 

Total  expense  per  acre, £.5     5     0 

The  effect  of  which  drrasing,  particularly  on  new- 
land,  is  fonnd  so  very  great,  as  ("rcqnently  to  augment 
the  produce  of  wheat  from  eight  to  twelve  bushel*  per 
acre.  Though  clialk  has  frequently  been  applied  ufioit 
the  fallows,  the  most  approved  melhiKl  is  to  spread  ll. 
on  the  green  sward,  where  it  gradually  dissolves  and 
mixes  wilh  Ibe  surface-niould. 

There  is,  indeed,  no  matmre  of  a  mere  alterative  na-- 
ture  so  readily  procured  as  chalk,  and  so  proper  for 
Ibe  purpose  of  swecteniiig  and  rendering  more  I'riablfi 
the  red,  tongh,  flinty  loams,  as  also  for  improving  the 
shravy  loams  so  iVeqtiently,  met  with  in  the  chalk  dts- 
Iricl.  The  mode  in  which  the  chalking  is  now  pur- 
sued on  these  landa,  is  by  sinking  shiifis  in  various 
l>arLs  of  Ibe  fiuld  inlentlcd  lo  be  thus  manured,  and 
taking  thereout  as  mucli  chalk  as  may  be  necessary 
(o  make  the  work  meet  at  convenient  barrowing  dis« 
(ances  tliroughout  the  field.  A  windlass  is  placed  over 
the  shaft,  auA  a  rope  wilh  a  spring  hook  or  clasp  ut 
(■acb  end,  winds  round  the  winillass,  admitting  the 
loudiHl  basket  to  ascend,  whilst  the  empty  one  is  de- 
sGcnding,  and  which  labour  can  always  be  very  well 
performed  by  a  single  person.  Compaaics  contracting 
z3  to 
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ft^^a  tbb  w0ifc,  miiallj  consbt  of  fivie  pinMrnt^  .tiii» 
ptlt^meOf  one  at  the  iKrindlaM,  and  twa  wbeekiBov  bmni 
iV#-IMni  each  banket  when  letel  foil,  is  aapprtid 
to  lidld  a  heaped  Winchester  bushel.    Tbefaarrowii 
ale  made  of  ^  conesponding  siie ;  each  sqnaio  Ingifor 
lod  is  ffeqaired  to  have  ten  barrows  fall,  or  heaps  spooT 
it^  and  cofisequently  requiring  1600  bushels  to 
dc9tf  the  (M»t  of  which  varies  from  two  giiinem 
4fift»'iiei*moncy* 

*^  Wtoi  a  strong  loani  is  found  mixed  wifli  a.  shra^ 
of  flart)rbken  flints  or  round  pebbles,  the  chalking 
•Mb  fauids  with  S5  or  40  tons,  if  acooraplished  «(  Ai: 
expflui  of  five  or  six  pounds  per  acre,  is  considcte^ 
a  valuable  improvement,  and  of  which  there  is  aii 
jdoiif ,  both  within  and  near  tho  soatheni  boideis  of. 
dh'alk  district. 

-'Large  quantities  of  chalk  are  brought  from  the  seve-^ 
lal  chalk-pits  situate  on  the  southern  margin  of  th» 
woodland  district,  and  distributed  over  the  wet  heavi^^/ 
lands,  of  that  country,  and  at  an  average  expense  o: 
about  6/.  per  acre ;  an  expense  that  produces  a  ipoi 
or  lesss  e^ctive  dressing,  according  to  the  distance  j 
ma  J  be  carried,  and  which  is  usually  in  waggons, 
making  from  one  turn  only  with  a  single  team  to  thi 
tons,  with  an  additional  waggon-filling  at  the  pit 

day# 

There  is  a  very  com  moiu  opinion  amongst  mos( 
ptovevs  with  chalk,  that  the  deeper  the  chalk  is 
cured,  the  better  it  answers  the  purpose  for  maaai 
ftmn  its  falling  more  readily  to  powder  by  exposnie 
tlie  nit ;  and  it  is  on  that  ground  that  so  great  a 
fimnce  is  given  to  the  chalk  Which  is  obtained 
Ae  taonel  of  the  Basingstoke  Canal,  which  is 
thrMgh  Giewel*hUl»   Tlus  chalk  fans  obtained  so  gieapr^l 
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fuA  jiMf  a  reputation,  that  trasi  qaantitics  of  it  are  tran8« 
l^orled  along  the  canal ;  and  the  chalk-pits  at  Odihan^ 
and  Kingsclere,  are  not  unfreqaentljr  deserted  by  the 
Mighbourtng  farmeFs^  for  the  sake  of  procnring  a  su* 
perior  chalk,  though  at  a  much  greater  expense,  from 
Ike  tunnel  under  Grewel-hilL 

'  A  yast  quantity  of  chalk  is  dog  at  Bfook-hill,  and 
brought  down  by  the  canal  to  Redbridge,  where  it  is 
VD-shipped  to  supply  the  demands'by  the  Southamp* 
ton  river,  or  is  transported  by  land  in  waggons  to 
Irfaerever  it  may  be  wanted. 

At  Timsbnry,  and  many  other  places  along  th# 
y alley  of  tho  Teste,  as  high  as  the  parish  of  Ramsey,  a 
malm  of  a  black  and  white  kind  is  found  generally 
below  a  peaty  oorering,  and  which  is  used  with  much 
SBCcess  on  the  sour  heath-land.  The  quantity  usually 
applied  is  eight  waggon«loads,  equal  to  about  one 
barge-load,  or  SO  tons,  per  acre.  The  cost  of  this 
manure,  or  that  of  clinlk,  at  Redbridge,  or  at  the 
raspectire  walks  along  (he  line  of  the  canal,  is  about 
81*  per  barge*load,  and  which  quantity,  however  it 
fMrofesses  to  be  ^6  tons,  is  thought  but  seldom  to  exceed 
the  even  score.  Maim,  when  obtained,  is  applied  as 
liiequently  upon  strong  clay  lands  as  chalk ;  it  is  sup* 
posed  to  be  an  equal  sweetener  of  tlie  strong  sour  loams, 
but  qnickcr  in  its  operation,  and  not  so  liable  to  settle  in 
si«ch  situations  below  the  share's  point.  It  is  however 
ttoch  better  adapted  to  soils  of  a  lighter  nature,  and  such 
avbave  their  baMs  principally  of  sand  and  gravel. 
'  CkKiUashes  may  be  sometimes  purchased  at  Ports- 
nouth  and  at  Gosport*  for  about  5s*  tiic  waggon*load» 
Vhese  are  applied  as  a  top-dressing  with  much  eflfecf, 
har  all  grass  land  of  a  close  and  cohesive  nature,  and  are 

S  4  found 


I  particularly  it 
on  thrconsts  of  ihc  islands,  inlets,  anil  liatbours  in  (be 
eonthcT'i  parts  of  thi:  county. 

Very  greal  im prove mi'nis  have  been  made  on  Ibc 
]i^hl  saii<)y  lands  in  Ilic  neigblMurhoud  of  Chmt* 
churcbi  by  ouze  procured  from  ihe  lovr  grounds,  and 
which  ill  tiioes  of  okl  viert  apparently  accessible  to 
(lie  sea  water.  In  places  where  no  material  injury  is 
likely  to  result  frum  lowering  the  surface ;  the  grcea 
sward  is  carefully  pared  vff,  and  a  §pit  or  more  of  the 
rich  tender  loam  (formerly  deposited  by  the  land  and 
sea  waters)  is  taken  out,  when  (he  green  sward  is  again 
carefully  replaced,  nnd  no  injnry  is  supposed  to  accroe 
Jo  the  grass  land,  provided  the  work  is  properly  done, 
andduringtbc  winter  season.  The  practice,  however,  is 
a  very  extourdinary  one,  and  should  be  very  well  con> 
sident'd  before  it  ig  performed . 

These  ap[)ear  to  have  been  the  principal  manures  of 
an  alterative  quality  resorted  to  for  agricultural  im- 
provement in  this  county.  Those  of  a  stimulating  ua- 
lure,  or  such  as  possets  Ihe  means  of  acting  upon  sub* 
stances  destined  by  nature  (o  afford  nourishment  to 
plants,  come  next  into  view. 

In  tbe  Vale  of  PetersGeld  lime  is  getting  much  into 
use  as  a  manure :  it  is  generally  made  of  the  common 
while  chalk  of  that  country,  and  hurnl  in  kilns  with 
culm  or  small  coal.  The  kilns  are  in  the  form  of  an 
invCTted  cone,  and  will  hold  about  30  quarters,  consist* 
ing  of  eight  heaped  Winchesters  each.  The  size  of  tbe 
chalk  stones  burnt  in  these  kilns  seldom  exceeds  lour  or 
five  inches  cubic  measure  :  the  price  of  the  lime  at  the 
kiln  3s.  8d.  pcrqiiarler,  and  which  is  applied  in  a  pro^ 
portion  of  about  13  quarters  i>er  acre.  The  cream> 
colonred 


culrtlfej  lime  produced  from  the  grey  c1i:ilk  stone  of 
this  neiglibourliooJ,  tlioiigh  excellent  tur  cement,  is  by 
iio  means  .ippruved  uf  fur  manure. 

Mr.  John  ijmilb,  of  I.anguaril  fiirm,  in  (he  parbh 
of  Brading,  Isle  of  Wight,  has  iisi'd  Urnc  in  the  pro- 
portion of  3S0  bnshcls  to  the  acre:  this  was  applied  in 
its  caustic  s(atc,  and  unmixed  with  any  otiicr  bul>* 
stance,  in  Ihe  month  of  Dcccniher,  upon  the  youn^ 
clover.  There  was  no  raaleriii,l  benefit  observable  from 
this  extraorjinary  dose  in  the  ensuing  crop  of  clover^ 
but  the  crop  of  wheat  which  gucceeded  whs  estimated  to 
be  augmented  eight  or  ten  bitsliels  per  iicre.  The  soil, 
■where  (lie  lime  was  used,  was  of  a  complete  sandy  basis, 
aod  (he  crop  uf  the  part  of  the  field  thus  limed,  came 
earlier  at  harvest  than  the  ludimed  part  by  several  days. 
It  is  now  IG  years  since  this  cspcriraent  was  made,  and 
its  effect  is  still  visible  in  all  the  crops  of  corn  with 
which  the  field  is  cultivated. 

Gypsum. — -The  long  linowleJge  and  experience  the 
Knivcyor  has  had  of  this  substance  as  a  manure  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  oilier  parts  of  the  United  States  of 
North  Ameriea,  justifies  him  fully  in  placing  it  in  Ibis 
class  of  manures.  It  bus  lately  been  introduced  as  a 
top-dressiug  for  grass  land,  and  with  a  view  of  pro- 
uioting  the  growth  of  turnips  in  tliis  county.  In  both 
cases  there  b  little  qiiostiun  of  its  operating  with  due 
clTect,  provided  that  with  lime,  the  soil  supplies  the 
requisite  substances  fi>r  each  of  them  to  work  upon. 
Besides  the  disorganizing,  and  consequently  stimiilut* 
ing  properties  of  caustic  lime  and  gypsum,  tbey  both 
tiupplya  cerliiin  portion  of  calcareous  earth,  and  which, 
as  fur  as  it  goes,  operates  as  a  valuable  alterative  ma> 
oure  upon  all  clay  and  sandy  lauds.  The  quantity  of 
ground 
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(proond  French  plaster  (that  procated  from  Nofft 
Scotia  not  being  etleemed  so  Talaabk)  sown  bjr  tbe  9iiiw 
▼ejor  in  Pennsylvania,  never  exceeded  two  boaheb  or 
nine  pecks  per  acre.  In  this  country  a  larger  quantity 
lias  been  recommended,  bnt  no  well  attested  or  •titiai' 
fiictory  account  of  its  operation  heref  hare  w  jct 
leached  the  Surveyor's  knowledge* 

Tarf,  beat,  peat,  and  coal-ashes,  are  all  rnncb  osed^ 
and  whenever  they  can  be  reasonably  procured,  in  thit 
bounty.  These,  in  proportion  as  they  may  contain 
alkaline  salts,  operate  direct,  and  as  feeding  manuiltt  i 
their  residuum  can  operate  in  no  other  way  than  in 
producing  a  diO^rent  arrangement  in  the  mechanical 
atructure  of  the  soiK 

When  the  Berkshire  peat-ashes  are  osed,  they  are  ap* 
plied  most  commonly  for  suinfoin  or  young  seedfr  in  tlia 
month  of  February  5  scltlom  cxccedingSO  bushels  per  acre^ 
and  cost  at  the  wharfs  7c/.  per  heaped  Winchester  bo* 
shei.  TIjc  common  peat  or  turf-ashcs  will  usually  cost 
about  4d.  pt;r  bushel,  and  a  wnggon-Ioad  of  60  bushels 
is  considered  a  proportionate  dressing  for  turnips,  sain^ 
foin,  or  young  seeds.  The  great  superiority  of  the 
Berkshire  peat-ashes,  and  all  others  obtained  in  similar 
situations,  arises  from  the  large  quantities  of  white 
malm,  or  a  solution  of  cludk,  brought  down  from  iht 
higher  country  and  there  deposited,  forming  the  bottom 
of  such  bogs,  and  which  being  calcined  by  the  bum^ 
ing  peat,  forms  a  considerable  part  of  the  bulk  of  alL 
such  ashes,  and  consequently  operates  in  a  triple  capa«"^ 
city,  vix.  as  a  feeding  stimulant  and  alterative  manure**— 

Ab  there  are  many  veins  of  i>eat,  a^id  soil  of  a  m< 
nature,  disperseil  through  the  valUes  in  which  thesouri 
of  the  Medina  and  Bracliiig  rivers  have  their  soui 
and  as  these,  when  dry,  burn  to  an  usb,  whicli  is  fouiH 

used 
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iliefal  upon  the  grass  grounds  and  young  cloversy 
many  of  the  most  active  occupiers  in  that  part  of  the  Islo 
qf  Wight,  find  their  account  in  converting  such  smalli 
I|qI  unprofitable  sponges,  into  ashes,  and  which  they 
apply  in  a  proportion  of  two  bushels  to  a  square  percbf; 
9t&^  consequently  320  bushels  to  the  acre. 

There  are  several  occupiers  along  the  sea-coast  and.  ' 
inlets  of  the  southern-  parts  of  the  county,  that  col* 
1^  rack  or  sea- weed  for  ioaanure ;  but  there  is  no  one  that 
seems  to  pursue  tliis  important  economy  io  the  extent 
vbich  Admiral  O'Brien  does  on  the  coast  of  the  parish 
ofTitchfield.  This  gentleman  manures  his  young  seeds, 
before  Christmas  six  waggon-loads  of  stable  and  farm- 
yard dung  accumulated  in  largo  quantities,  principally^ 
by  6ea«weed,  with  which  (he  Admiral  has  his  straw- 
yards  bedded  very  deep  for  the  winter,  and  with  whick 
be  also  keeps  them  constantly  littered  during  the  sum- 
oer  season.  When  he  intends  feeding  off  his  annual 
crop  of  turnips,  the  lay -grounds  and  stubbles  are  also 
Uttered  with  sea-weed,  and  which,  by  the  trampling 
aad  couching  of  the  sheep,  becomes  short  and  eabiiy 
decompounded,  when  turned  under  with  the  flag,  or  leti. 
as  a  manure  upon  the  grass  lands. 

Ploughing  in  Green  Crops, — Besides  the  case  be- 
fore noticed,  in  the  late  practice  of  the  Rev.  Mr« 
Rivet,  atiVIilton,  buck-wlieat  has  also  been  sown  and 
ploughed  under  for  manure,  when  in  full  sap,  by  Mr. 
Smith,  of  Longuard  farm,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Tlie 
experiment,  however,  was  by  no  means  satisfactory, 
notwithstanding  that  the  soil  was  a  strong  brick-earth, 
coder  previous  winter-fallow  in  preparation  for  wheat. 
The  bttck-vheat  was  sown  in  the  middle  of  July,  and 

turned 
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r  to  full  blossom  about  Ibe  beginning  «»C* 
Rnd  in   wliich   condition  llic  ground  \»_:y 
iter  end  of  Octoljer,  when  tlic  wbeal  wsa.^ 
the  stale  furrow,  reduced  to  a  very  goc^«£3 
boroighly  cleaned,  well  drained,  and  laid  dry  ~— 
same  gentleman  has  also   sown   malt-dust,  ^S-^W 
per  acre,  upon  wheat,  (he  latlcr  end  of  MntcL^^^ 
Dund  to  answer  very  well;  soot  also  he  has  a^— — * 
about  60  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  whether  as. 
ssing  for  wheat,  or  upon   pnstare  land,  he  h  ^^^ 
found  it  very  well  to  answer.     The  first  cost   ^    ^ 
)t  was  8rf.  per  bushel,   besides   carriage;  that   ^T"^^ 
alt-dust  5s.   per  quarter  (of  eight  heaped  Wi^c:^^^ 
!r  bushels). 

le  value,  and  mnnner  of  applying  town,  farm-yart^^^^™ 

lable-dung,  has  already  Ijccn  noticed  in  ihc  pr^c=^^ 

details.     In  the  Pctersfield  and  woodland  dl^^^ 

,  as  well  as  for  the  hop-grounds  in  the  neigbbou  '^^^ 

of  Odiham  and  Alton,  woollen  rags  arc  nsed  S-     ^ 

aproporlion  of  Sewt.  per  ucre.    These  arc  chiefly  pre— "^^ 

cured  from  Portsmouth,  allltough  there  are  some  intw— ^^' 

daccd  by  the  Basingstoke  Canal  from  London. 

Their  first  cost  is  commoidy  about  6s. 


£.2    S 


Cutting  3d.  per  cwt.  2s. ;  carria^  Is.  3d.  7    n  jo  ^D 

per  cwt.  105.    . — M ) 

Sjpreading,  3(/.  per  cwt «...    0    2       ^-^ 

Making  the  whole  expense  of  such  dress-?  £  9    a       ^y 
'  ing  amount  to „ 5 


And  is  fopnd  (o  be  particularly  applicable  to  itron^ 
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land,  and  ivhere  their  cSsct  has  been  plainly  cod* 
tiniaed  for  three  or  four  years.  In  the  hop-grounds, 
this  manure  is  applied  at  the  rate  of  lOotvt.  per  acre. 
A  too  of  rags  will  commonly  cut  into  SOO  bushels  ;  the 
catltng  of  which  will  cost  about  5s. 

^Whenever  the  tillage  land  and  winter*fallows  are  so 
wet    as  not  to  admit   penning  with    the  sheep,  the 
upland  meadows  are  sonaetimes  folded  in  an  enlarged 
spnoe,  giving  such  land  about  a  two-third  dressing* 
This  succeeded  by  an  ensuing  moist  season,  will  much 
improve  and  augment  the  ensuing  crop  of  grass  ;  but 
'wlicnevcr  the  dry  March  winds  dispose  the  folded  sur« 
face  to  crust  or  bake,  and  which  will  sometimes  hap- 
pen,    harrowing,   or  lightly   scarifying,    affords   ira» 
'wod  iate  relief ;  besides  its  tending  to  the  more  complete 
destruction  of  the  moss,  and  consequently  encouraging 
'^  closer  and  sweeter  pile  of  Iierbage.     When  the  ave- 
"^S^  produce  of  hay  for  some  years  has  been  about 
30  c  wt.  per  acre,  by  this  treament  it  lias  been  frequently 
••^^pi-oved  to  two  tons  and  upwards,  of  a  superior  qua* 
"^  V5    and  with  a  proportionate  increase  in  the  value  of 
*"^  ii.flermath,  or  second  growth. 


SECT.  III. IRRIGATION. 


Jnder  the  head  of  water-meadows,  every  thing 
^'^^ch  may  have  occurred  to  the  notice,  or,  for  the 
P^'^^ent,  within  the  view  of  the  Surveyor,  has  already 
*^^^n  stated. 

On  (he  subject  of  feeding  old  broken-mouthed  sheep, 

^^  *tiay  not  be  amiss  to  state  the  practice  of  Sir  Thomas 

^iiller,  who  finds  that  grains  mixed  with  chopped  hay, 
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»ia  a  Tcry  pood  food  for  such  animals,  as  well  as  fot 
I  and  bor^ifTs.  Tlic  mixltirc  should  be  ccivcn  in  aboaV 
I  quantities,  well  mixed  togetber,  and  which  upon 

will  be  found  to  answer  an  excellent  parposc,     Vft 
lining  tbcsp  animals  in  very  good  condition,       ^ 

in  eking  out  and  economizing  (be  more  Talua.'ftzaite 
ing  mess  upon  which  sbccp  or  cow  cattle  may         '\it 


cmt.*' 


IF  we  cxcffit  the  ctnbanLmcnts  of  Bratling  and 
Vaverlanci,  iji  tlie  Isle  of  Wiglil,  sonic  of  which  in 
llieir  present  improved  sfafr,  cxiiibit  sprcimen  of  the 
beat  feeding  !uiid  in  (he  countj,  the  apprnpriatioti 
of  almost  all  the  other  ciitbaiikmenls  on  the  coasts  of 
the  islands,  as  well  as  of  the  ranin  land,  has  been  that 
of  sailings,  for  the  maiiufactiirc  of  sea  and  medicinal 
sails. 

Manj  of  these  salt-works  are  now  abandoned,  but 
the  bride  and  bittimen  with  vhich  the  former  salt- 
pans are  saluraled,  preclude  all  expeclation  for  a  great 
length  of  lime  of  these  levels  being  convertible  to  agri- 
cultural purposes.  The  sea-weed  or  sen  ore,  of  which 
most  of  the  mounds  or  sea  walls  arc  formed,  is  found 
to  last  a  prodigious  length  of  time,  artd  to  stiHlnin  the 
constant  lashing  of  the  tidal  waters  with  exlntorJinary 
firmness.  There  is  no  other  point  in  the  formation  of 
these  banks  that  can  alTntd  the  humblest  hint  towards 
permanency  or  imitation,  even  to  one  who  has  never 
before  seen  works  of  such  a  nature ;  fur  in  (heir  con* 
fttruction  against  a  long  and  henvy  fclcb  or  swrll  of  the 
sea,  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  any  form  to  be  less'cflj- 
cacious,  or  worse  contrived. 
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CHAP.  XIV. 


LIVE  STOCK. 


T- 


SECT.  r. — CATTLE. 

HAMPSHIRE  docs  not  appear  Xxi  possess,  as 
cIusiFcIj  belonging  to  the  county,  any  specific 
of  cow  cattle.    The  Snssex,  Sufiblk,  Leicesteri  He? 
ford,  Glamor^n,  North  and  South  Devon,  and  ^S 
man  breed,  are  indiscriminately  met  with,  and  Jio  '^^ 
their  respective  advocates,  in  every  part  of  the  couii 
The  Sussex,  Suflblk,  Hereford;  Glamorgan,  North 
South  Devon,  command  however  as  general  a  preferen 
for  draught,  as  does  the  Norman  for  the  bucket,  or  t 
use  of  the  dairy. 

The  Sussex  is  an  useful  and  ornamental  animal  in 
very  high  degree;  perhaps  not  so  active  or  so  hardy 
the  North  Devon;  yet  being  properly  nourished,  ar**" 
kept  in  a  condition  somewhat  above  the  labour  it  mx*  3^ 
have  to  perform,  and  with  their  feet  well  qued  or  shcF^  ' 
are  found  capable  of  performing  long  and  heavy  joi^  ^'^ 
nies  upon  the  road,  as  well  as  of  enduring  much 
tigue  in  the  yoke  or  harness  at  home. 

Mr.  Seward,  ofBurriton,  as  well  as  other  gentlem 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  county,  work  these  oxe 
In  the  winter  season,  not  being  so  much  used,  they  a. 
chiefly  subsisted  upon  oat  and  barley-straw ;  but  wh  ^* 
the  spring  work  comes  on,  they  are  allowed  what  ha^: 
and  during  summer,  what  clover,  tares,  or  other  gre^^ 

focx^j 
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T)ic  Botl  being  vnriotu,  as  also 
frorxB  its  being  in  a  whole  or  broken  state,  one,  two, 
Uire<;,  and  even  four  pair,  are  uccusioiiall;  yoked  toge* 
Iber  ,  and  wbicb,  under  all  sucb  different  circumstanccsi 
will  usually  plouirb  their  ncrc  per  day  in  a  journey  of 
eight  hours.  Their  step  is  neither  hastened  or  retarded ,  I 
I>y  t.lie  length  of  (lie  (earn,  and  the  number  of  yoke  cm^ 
.played  is  always  regulated  by  the  resistance  the  nature 
^^  the  work  presents  to  the  plough,nrany  other  draught 
tU«ijr  may  be  required  to  overcome.  These  oxen  will 
generally  improvcj  whilst  thus  employed,  between  three 
and  six  years  old,  from  13/.  to  S3/.  per  head,  and  will, 
tvUcn  fnt,  average  about  It  score  per  quarter. 

3Ar.  Seward  is  much  in  tbc  practice  of  using  spayed 

lieifcrs  of  ihis  breed  for  the  draft,  and  which  he  finds  to 

"ork  equally  well  with  the  oxen :  he  has  one  now  graz* 

'"g,  which   was  taken  out  of  the  team  last  November 

(1*406),  and  saving  that  it  certainly  is  not  well  grown 

liehind   the  shoulder,  seems  lo  conceal  nearly  all  (he 

defects  formerly  noticed  iii  ihc  North  Devon  breed. 

(Vide  Devon  Report.)     It  is  a  remarkably  fine  animal^  ' 

^■nU  at  this  time  (eight  years  old)  estimated  to  weigh 

vbout  li\  score  per  quarter.-     Mr.  Seward  intends  gir* 

*'*g   it  Swedish  turnips,   and  with   them  finishing   it 

)*pon  flax-seed,  which  he  grinds  with   four  times  its 

*lQanlity  of  barley  or   four  times  iis  quantity  uf  wheat 

'►►an,    «ilher    of    which    is   found  equally    necessary 

^     mix   with    the  flax-seed   to  make   it   grind   free; 

"^Hnit  B  bushel  uf  ground  flax-seed  and  barley,  mixed 

^^th  kbout  eight  bushels  of  chopped  bay  and  straw, 

'^   an  equal  proportion  of  Die  Hiix>secd  ground  nilb 

unui,  is  the  food  which,  with  Swedish  turni{)s,  Mr. 

°>Wud  finishes  bis  grazing  cattle,  and  which,  froia 

''i*  long  experience  in   these  mattera,  bo  has   always 

it^:iTt.J  A «  found 


!• 
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fbund  to  iMTe  anm«f^  MtMMely  -ilrell.  UMi  ^l» 
IhMto  bis  MMoof  kft»  (liai  tail  df  llcf  Slittefc^tMiii 
or  i^7«l  heifehi  at  work  ttpod  kte  ftfibv  ifilt'dr^MlA 
k»' mMttlly  fettetiB  and  *elb  6#,  ifnddMiiti  la  IK 
il^i  tt«idbep  to  siiedMl  tbem  «¥^jr  ywf  •  * 
. «  ^W6  dff  ibfte  ptoughMMams  df  ibd  iSaifelli  Mim  lunw 
baen  MfeteMtdj  i^otked  by •  Sir  Mfeii^y  TicbbMM  Ibr 
many  yM%»  TiMe  ane  always  ratietf  b{iW  liis  fbi^^btt 
<hcf^  did  not  appear  to  be  any  mks^  dbiert^  in  b<wdliijf 
^  ttatliig  fliMij  orlndced  of  riCiy  dtb«f  Mrt  ihtdllglkMf 
tbe  coanty,  tbat  M^nit^  particularly  fo  bt  AoOeUk 
Tbdy-  ttft  broke  iil  us  usual  at  about  fbreef  ytei#a^^dld^ 
and  worked  till  they  MS  rin^  diiring  Wbt^  tim^y  and 
^bilft  ill  bai^ess,  tb«y  will  inoreasie  anbMlIy  ih  Oek 
talue  about  4fhk  pM  head*  In  winter  Aey  are  cbidlj 
akbdsted  dpbh  battey  dr  dat^thtw,  but  in  tb^  *pc<i^ 
tf  tbe  yeto^  wben  their  esrertidbft  we  more  contihwdy 
tbey  ai^  fed  upon  g^ood  sound  nN^dow^bay,  and  greeil 
fbod  of  tarious  kinds  is  silp(Aied  to  tbem  tbtougbont 
tbe  suiiMier ;  witb  this  tr^atftietit,  and  Witboot  laUibg 
off  froto  good  store  order,  twd  pair  will  generally 
)>lougb  their  aere  in  a  jovrney  of  eigbt  Iloarsi  Tb^ie 
oxen,  wben  fattened  to  Ureir  frame,  will  welgb'  bbout 
lOf  sdore  per  quarter ;  they  ate  rettiarkably  geMla  fai 
liameto^  and  little  less  active  than  the  Ndrlb  DtHlk 
breeds 

The  only  ox-teams  observed  for  some  diMMo^  sdllid 
Huisl^y,  Wertf  those  of  Sir  "I^Hliato  HMtbcMsl  bis 
hbsttite  ftoth  home  when  tbe  ^Vifiyof  HM  c»lltfd|  pt- 
rented  biih  from  acquiring  ahy  parti^Hdars  ««l)^)Bdtiag 
the  advantages  obtained  ftdm  MlihAU  sd  t»t>l0y€«l. 
Tbe  teams  consist  of  three  yoh^  M*  pbir,  Md>M  Wra  |iBir 
dnly  are  comnloiily  wdrked  at  at  tlnt^^  tlHs  eMier^ir  fii 
Supposed  to  be  leMSng^vhjr  thihl  8^f^    Vhtf  ilfipear 


lEsbea  medley' of  Hereford,  Sussex,  Glamorgan,  aait 
Dcron ;  arc  kept  in  gnoil   working  order,  and  itatcA  J 
by  llic  ploiigliman  to  plough  an  acre,  wilh  Goldfinch'^  j 
paft'nt  plough,  in  about  eight  and  iiii  bulf  or  niiic  liounfe>  ] 

Two  teams  of  genuine  North  Devon  steers  are  coik*  I 
staiitly  worked  ujwn  tlip  farm  of  Sir  Tliomas  Miller^  I 
at  Froyle.  Candour  however  mutit  admit,  that  lliesff '] 
unimala  were  by  far  in  too  low  a  conditioa  for  any  reaft  I 
adranli^  to  bo  derived  from  their  labour.  Tlie  want  1 
a£  aspare  pair  to  each  team,  may  be  assigned  as  a  priiH  ' 
cipal  cause  of  the  exhauited  litiitc  the  steers  appeared  ta-  j 
bo  reduced  to,  but  which  Sir  Thomas  Miller  seems  de«  J 
trrmined  to  remeily  in  future,  by  un  additional  pair  Ut 
each  learn. 

Upon  the  light  downy  lands  in  the  parish  of  Nortb 
Houghton,  two  teams  of  the  North  Devon  breed  nia    ' 
kept  by  Mr.  Gudgeon:    ihciic  were  also  in  a  macb 
lower   condition   lliun   ought  to  be  expected,    seeing 
tliat  a  Sparc  pair  is  kept  for  each   team.     Something 
wtong  appeared  to  be  in  ihe  manngement  of  these  teams  g 
they  wore  cither  over.worked  or  iuipioperly  allendcd 
tit,  18  their  appearance  iodlcated  the  very  reverse  o£  ' 
what  it  ought  (o  do,  and  that  ie,  of  improving   if.  ptv 
bend  wwkly  during  their  years  of  labour.     It  was  un* 
derstood  from  the  ploughmuii,  that  cadi   team  seldom 
ploughed  more  than  three  toods  of  gtouad  in  a  joutnc/  , 
of  eight  hours. 

Mr.  St-ires,  of  Farebam,  works  oxen  apon  his  farm, 
and  is  the  oidy  person  in  that  neighbourhood  who  apa 
pcari  much  devoted  to  that  admirnble  pruclicc;  but 
which  has  not  escaped  the  sound  pendraling  raind  of 
Cotooel  Mitford,  of  Exbury-house,  who  works  Iheia  in 
harness,  although  his  belief  judgmint  inclines  him  tw 
prefer  the  principle  of  the  yoke,  as  best  adapted  to  the 
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obKrved  jirodi^ious  exertions  and  greit  weights  raUed( 
bolh  ill  Spain  and  Italy,  by  tackling  the  oxen  at  the 
horns:  the  cQbrts  however  made  by  the  animal  at 
such  times,  seemed  more  the  violence  of  exertion  to 
disentangle,  and  free  itself  from  a  pressure  by  which  it 
Vios  encumbered,  than  any  thing  like  a  r^ulai  and  cou- 
tinucd  performance  of  daily  labour. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  Brockenhurst,  also  works  oxen.  HU 
team  consists  of  three  pair,  two  pair  of  which  may  be 
considered  as  bein^  kept  alternately  and  pretty  steadily 
at  work  throughout  the  year.  The  opinion  of  Mr. 
Smith's  bnilift'  on  this  point  is,  that  for  all  draught  la* 
bour  requiring  to  be  done  upon  the  furm,  two  pair  of 
steers  arc  quite  equal  to  three  horses.  For  loDg  and 
licavy  journeys  upon  llie  road,  he  conceives  horses 
would  answer  belter,  or  at  least  a  larger  breed  of  steers 
would  be  required  than  those  at  present  worked  by  Mr. 
Smith,  which  are  a  miscellaneous  sort,  and  of  the  com* 
inon  breed  of  the  country.  At  the  time  this  informa- 
lion  was  procured,  it  was  past  Candlemas,  and  the 
six  steers  Lad  not  then  consumed  during  tbc  passing 
winter  6  cwt.  of  hay.  If  fattened  to  their  bone,  they 
would  scarcely  reach  ten  score  and  a  half  per  quarter, 
yet  H  is  the  opinion  of  the  bailiiF,  that  they  have  im- 
proved iOs.  per  head  within  (he  last  twclvemonllts. 
This  team  i^  also  worked  in  harness,  but  the  draught  upon 
the  hames  is  most  judiciously  fixed  much  higher  Ibnn 
is  customary  in  the  country,  anil  by  which  means  the 
draught  bcarh  more  aptly  towards  the  withers,  nnd  in 
a  line  with  the  neck  and  spine  of  the  animal.  Wben- 
rver  it  is  tolerable  fair  ploughing,  whether  upon  lay 
or  I'nllowed  ground,  the  races  of  the  team  ate  seldom 
dropped,  without  a  full  attc  being  ploughed  with  the 
common 


eomraon  one-whrel,  or  Plenty's  patent  ploiigli,  and 
witli  tbc  allcndnnce  oaly  of  two  boys,  one  (o  dtivo  (he 
team,  and  one  larger,  about  14  or  15  years  old,  to  bold 
the  plough,  and  by  whom  the  ground  is  plougtieilj 
■whether  out  of  lay  or  previously  broken,  in  a  very 
clean,  even,  regular,  and  workmanlike  manner. 

At  the  royal  farm  called  New  Park,  in  the  parish  of 
Urockenhurst,  llicrc  arc  also  ox-leams,  composed  of 
of  ihc  North  Devon  and  other  nest  country  cattle.  In 
the  working  munagpnieut  of  these  animals,  or  in  their 
gntaing  economy  after  tlicir  hilmur  \i  done,  there  docs 
not  appear  to  be  one  shigle  circumstance  deserving  no* 
tlcc,  or  meriting  imitation. 

In  the  Isle  of  Wight  thi-re  are  some  ox-teams  of  the 
North  Devon  breed,  but  having  little  road-work  to 
perform,  like  most  other  of  the  teams  in  the  connly, 
they  are  very  seldom  shod.  By  some  of  the  most  in- 
telligent occupiers  and  workers  of  oxen  in  that  inland, 
it  has  been  justi  observed,  that  the  best  mode  of  ap- 
plying Ihe  <Iraugltl,  so  ns  to  obtain  the  greatest  and 
most  continued  exertion  without  liamiicring  or  ex- 
hanstiiig  the  animal,  is  lo  have  the  collar  well  bolstered 
st  the  withers,  and  lo  have  the  hames  so  adjnslal  as  to 
admit  the  draught  or  principal  pressure  on  a  line  with 
Ihc  back  and  neck,  instead  of  Ihe  ])oint  and  Iowct  part 
of  the  shoulder.  This  principle,  to  a  certain  extent,  has 
been  carried  into  practice  by  Mr.  Smith,  of  Brocken- 
hurst,  who,  ni  well  as  the  workers  of  oxen  in  thelslc  of 
Wight,  find  their  animals  irlieve<l  very  much  by  it; 
enabling  them  to  step  out  mncb  better,  and  lo  use  their 
power  with  far  greater  case  than  when  harnessed,  and 
that  the  resistance  they  have  to  overcome  is  fixed  and 
settled  near  Ihe  points  of  the  shoulder,  and  where  th* 
gkia  is  sc&Fccly  of  half  (he  substance  (hat  it  is  found 
A  It  3  vi^ou 
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iipon  the  ifritliieni ^  and'  infinitely  more  liable  to  dhafir 
and  gall.  The  time  for  breaking  in  the  steers  is  after 
they  ate  turned  three  ye^rs  old.  They  are  kept  ifork* 
ihg  until  they  are  six  or  seven  years  old,  during  whicii 
i^mtf  if  kept  in  good  store  order,  and  a  little  ab6ve 
their  work,  they  if  ill  annually  increase  in  value,  upon 
'the  avarage  size  of  draught  cattle  in  the  county,  about 
4l5s.  per  head  per  annum. 

.  TheRcT.  Mr.Haldon,  of  Thruxton,  feeds  his  hors^ 
cows,  and  &ttening  bullocks,  upon  cut  barley -etraw 
and  chaff,  mixed  with  the  liquor  and  substance  o( 
steamed  turnips^     Last  winter  this  gentleman  fed  six 
Welsh  bullocks  and  a  Welsh  heifer,  with  four  farm 
and  two  riding  horses,  from  the  6th  of  November  to 
the  16th  of  May,  and  the  quantity  of  hay  consumed  by 
the  whole  stock  during  that  time  scarcely  amounted  to 
one  ton.    The  substitute  for  hay  for  the  horses  was  bar* 
ley-straw  cut  into  chaff,  and  moistened  with  the  liquor 
of  steamed  turnips ;  this,  with  a  bushel  of  corn  per  hoT^ 
per  week,  constituted  their  whole  nourishment.     Tbe 
cattle  were  fed  with  the  substance  of  the  steamed  turnips, 
after  being  well  mashed,  and  mixed  with  so  much  cut 
straw  as  to  make  the  whole  consistence  tolerably  diy. 
Three  feeds  of  this  mixture,  amounting  to  about  a  peck 
each  time,  with  as  much  raw  turnips  as  they  would  eat, 
were  given  daily  to  the  cows  and  oxen.     The  effect  os 
tbe  produoe  of  the  cows  was,  that  of  depriving  the  milk 
or  butter  of  any  unpleasant  taste  consequent  to  their 
feeding  upon  turnips,  and  the  fattening  cattle  throve 
in  so  great  a  degree  upon  it  (allowing  for  the  abso^ 
lute  difference  in  the  times  between  their  being  laid  is 
Sind  sold  out),  as  nearly  to  double  their  value  in  tbe 
half  year  they  were  thus  fed  and  managed.     The  tur» 
liips  were  prepared  in  Cook's  patent  steamer. 

Pairyifig' 
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'airbills;. — What  bas  nlrcaJy  been  ohservtxl  with 
regard  to  the  indiscriminate  mtsture  iu  llie.  breeds 
of  cattle  oni|>loyetl  fur  draught  in  this  county,  will 
equally  apply  m  to  tiie  diOercnt  breeds  of  cows  in  use 
Cor  the  dairy,  wlirrc,  nltliough  thti  genuine  Normnn 
and  crussis  froai  tliiit  Ijreed,  are  iinivcrRally  pretern.'d, 
yet  noccs-tity  ici-'tis  to  command  in  the  present  day, 
that  a  coniidcrablc  mixture  of  dilTercnt  breeds  ahouLd 
be  adiaitled  tn  ctwipoiiiiig  a  dairy  of  uny  extent  in  this 
county. 

Any  one  proposing  to  eslnbliilh  a  dairy,  and   pre> 
cludud  from  a  choice  of  tlie  breed  lie  would  otherwise 
prefer,  the  point  next  for  consideration  is  the  manage- 
ment o(  llie  dairy  :  in   this  tlicrp  is  no   one  thing  so 
ifidispensably  required,  ns  to  be  scrupulously  nltcnlive 
to  (be  dnily  scalding,  and  keeping  all  the  Uniry  uten* 
sils  pcrfoclly  sweet   nnd  cUon  ;    the  milk  should   be 
as  cool  OS  possible  before   it  is  strained  olF  into  tlio  , 
IcadS)  where  it  should  be  left  undititurbed  for  12  Iioun  ] 
only>  when  the  cream  should  be  taken  ulT,  and  I 
apart  from  lliat  produced  by  a  snbsequcut  skimmtng'^.l 
and  which  should   take  place  at  the  end  of  Si  houral 
mfler,  bul  not  sooner  ;'by  (his  time  all  the  cream  willl 
bave  risen.     .^honUI  the  qiiantily  of  the  iirst  skimmfri  ] 
milk   retinire  for  the  convenience  of  the  duiry  that  a  J 
double  portion  shoulil  be  put  together,  the  leads,  pant)  J 
lobs,  OT  kei^lers,  may  be  nearly,  if  not  quite,  filled  wilhl 
i.     The  cruam  procured  by  tJirsc  different  skimmiogafl 
illouUI  1)1'  kept  and  churned  ifparl,  aivd  thus  buUcr  a 
first  aud   si'cond    quality  is  iibUiineii,  and  in    whtcltl 
ii  generally  n  diiierencc  of  about  ^d.  per  pound>  J 
the  cDeam  is  collected  from  each  meal,  whdiitta 
i;  first  of  second  skimming,  iibuut  a  oac-liiird  pafti 
fur  healed  as  to  bring  it  just  upon  the  boil,  xthciifl 
Aa4 


it  is  immediatelj  ntumed  to  the  ranaining  two-ihtidf| 
and  well  stined'aiid  mixed  up  tbgetbar :  thiB  urill  pie« 
weat  the  cream  from  being  eo  •  eeon  'fOttr ;  it  will  '^OUA 
my  oflbnsiye'flayoiur  that  might  be  likely  «to  pievail  fn* 
Aie  bntter  from  the  food  npon  which  the  -  cows  ua^. 
Iiaye  fed,  as  well  as  hasten  the  more  -completa  deowi- 
position  of  the  cream  in  the  chuniy  and  giva  to*4iM| 
batter  a  sweeter  mid  better  keefiliitl  quality,  •       t   .-n 
.  The  churns  in  geiienil  um  tluongh  the  dairiei  aii: 
those  of  a  barrel  form,  provided  with  breakers  pioject* 
•ing  inwardly  in  a  line  with  the  sta?eS|  worked  in  •. 
lirame  and  upon  a  horitontal  axis.    They  vary  ia'thair 
sise  from  15  to  40  gallonsi  and  the  quantity  of  batter 
of  the  first  quality  which  may  be  churned  by  one  pev- 
•on  in  the  larger  vessels,  is  from  601b.  to  801b.,  and 
in  the  ordinary  time  pf  about  two  hours.    As  anrait 
deal  of  air  is  always  generated  in  the  early  stage  of 
this  churning,   it  becomes  necessary  for  the  pecsoa 
churning  to  be  attentive  to  this  point,  by  giving  fie- 
-^ent  vent  to  the  air  at  the  cork  hole  on  the  top  of  the 
churn. 

The  length  of  time  the  cows  are  generally  allowed 
to  be  in  milk,  is  about  40  weeks,  during  which  tine 
the  average  produce  of  butter  given  is  5  lb.  per  cow 
per  week,  for  the  first  SO  weeks,  and  S|  lb.  per  week 
for  the  remainder  of  the  period ;  and  this  is  a  quantity 
full  as  much  as  will  be  allowed  for  the  produce  of  these 
mixed  breeds,  and  the  quality  of  the  land  upon  which 
the  dairy  cows  most  generally  depasture. 

A  rough  estimate  of  the  expenses  and  profit  of  dai* 
TyiuF,  collected  on  the  mean  of  several  difibrent  state- 
ments procured  in  various  parts  of  the  countT|  ipay  be 
^us  taken : 


^^       Dairy  Dr.  to  Expenses. 

To  3|  acres  ofinferior  meadow  or  pasture 

^nd,  and  which  is  considered  neces-T  ^  4,    7    n 
'  sary  to  sustain  a  cow  throughout  tbe<^ 

year>  at  25i.  per  acre/ ^ 

Tithe,  at  about  one-fonrth  of  the  rack-rent,      I     1  10 

Parochial  assessments,    ••      16    0 

Iilleiest  on  capital^  risk,  and  cow-doctor's  7       150 

charges,   •M**M**.«*«».«*M.«.»..t*»«M««« ••••••  ^ 

Attendance,    includinflr    dairying,    hay-'\ 
*  Aiaking^  and  foddering  expenses  per>       I  13    S 

cow,     •••••••••••••••••••••••••^••••••••••••••••••••••••••t*  ^ 

m 

Total  amount  of  expenses,  —    £,9  12    0 

Net  profit  per  cow,  and  of  four  sheep  per  1       k     s    # 
ann.  upon  S|  acres  of  land^    j. 

Total  Talue  of  produce  from  3i  acres  of  \ 
'  land  depastured  thus  by  sheep   andVjg'.M  16    Oy 


dairy  cows,    ^ ^..••m..m....«  ) 


I. 


Per  Contra  Cr.  hy  Produce. 

By  150 lb. .of  butter,  at  \s.  Sd.  j^v  pound,   £.S  15  0 

Calf,  •••••••-•••••••••• ••••••«.«.««*M.«..M.««.«.MM«.*««      17  6 

Skimmcd-milk,  whether  for  sale,  for  cheese,  },   a    k  n 

or  lor  leeQing  pigs,   tM**««««M*««*««**««««*«M««M««*  ^ 
Profit  on  four  ^hoep  run  with  the  cow  in  the  x 

summer,  and  during  the  remainder  of  the  >  2    8  0 

year,  •«#•••••••••#••••••••••••••••••••#•••#•••••••••••••#•••••#  -^ 

* '  ■      >  ■ 

Totalvalueof  produce  of  3|  acres  of  7   ^^   ..   jg    q 

ground  so^ppropriatcd,  •• • 3 


^ 
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lugb  iV-vTM  of  ptHicKnce  Cdt  the  pail.  Intliacn  ue 
■ot  ntc,  of  ibcK  co»s,  wlni  ucU  wnmncnd,  «m]  ■! 
fcix  OF  H-vcn  jcan  old,  yielding  fraai  9  to  lOIfa.  of 
Iwltn  per  week  fioni  May  ull  Midueiisai.  TlMae 
aaimak,  in  (heii  genuine  imporU^  and  ancroeid  ctate 
wilh  a  i»Tget  Logiiih  bnsd,  wiil^doncxceeduKJcoR 
.per  qpsricr ;  but  Iiowerer  fal  and  well  finihbed  for 
klaaglilcT,  tbcit  ful  wilt  always  appear  of  a  bigh  mxf 
coloiUf  aud  certainly  ioEcfior  to  the  qu&lily  of  £iig- 
lit>li  beef  in  general.  The  same  objcctiou  ttu  been  stated 
a^nst  ibc  calves  of  tbis  breed,  fbi  suckliii«,  bnl 
wjiicb  is  blrongly  contfiln],  on  the  principle,  that 
wbm  slauglilered  with  other  calves,  and  sent  to  (lie 
Ijondon  market  (a  practice  by  no  means  uncoinmoti). 
tioobjcxtion  or  diSerence  wliatcver  has  been  returned  in 
ibcir  prices. 

A  cow  of  (lie  Norman  breed,  belonging  lo  Mr.  An* 
Ihooy  Crores,  of  Lymingrton,  produced  in  1797,  id 
ten  months  arul  twenty  dayi,  1^6  gallons,  two  quarts, 
aod  half  a  pint  of  milk,  beer  measure,  which  at  2(/.  per 
quarl,  sold  fur  44/.  |U.  O^d.  Another  cow  also,  of  (be 
Norman  brwd,  but  ofh-sssiic,  which  bi-longcd  to  Mr. 
Richard  Jennings,  of  !ililford,  yielded  from  15  to  161b. 
of  buller  for  scYernl  weeks  nfier  calving.  This  cow  was 
fed  on  hay  in  (he  winter,  and  Iih<1  a  range  over  Ibrcc 
paddocks  with  an  old  horse.  Mr.Gruves's  cow  was  fed 
in  the  house  during  winter,   wilb  grains  and  hay. 

Suckling. — For  ihis  purpose,  a  number  of  cows  are 
liept  in  diflereut  parts  of  the  county,  mid  many  calres  are 
lucklerl  forsupplying  with  veal  l!ie  ma[kels  of  London, 
J'orhmoulh,  Chiclicslcr,  W'inchcslcr,  Nenbnry,  Read- 
iiig,  Salisbury,  &c.  I'pun  this  subject  ihc  different 
slatemeDts ' 
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•Infemeiits  procnrM  upon  Ihc  Survey,  when  reduced 
to  a  ninin  sl^ndnrd,  will  be  nearly  this : — that  one  cow 
of  the  ordinary  breed  of  Ihc  cuunty,  and  dnring  the 
period  of  her  milk,  nay  40  wcelis,  will  suckle  about  3{ 
calres,  theavcrape  nci((ht  of  -which  will  be  about  7§ 
score, or  1501b,  ench,  and  which,  sinking  the  offal,  will 
Bell  at  home  1o  the  London  or  other  butchers  or  drovers 
«t  about  8rf.  per  |ioiind.fhn  year  round,  and  consequently 
■nakiuf^  525  lb.  of  veal,  will  amount  to  £.  17 
The  net  profit  upon  fihi-rp  muiit  be  taken,  as  |  „  „  ^ 
beforr,  at  ...„....» » ' 

£.19    8    0 

From  which   must  Iw  taken  the  first  eostj 

of  SJ  calves,  which   at  S7j.  6d.  each,>    4  16    0 

amounts  to  „ ' 

Rent,  3|  acres,  as  before, 4    7    6 

Tithe  and  parochial  levies,  as  before ».       2    7  10 

Interest  on  capital,  risk,  and   cow-doctor's  7    i   15    n 

'   charges, > 

Attendance,  including  mowing,   hay-raak-'>    1   in    q 
ing,  and  fodder,    «». _. ' 

Estimated  expenses,  .,.»«..«......»...».....  £.14  16    4 

Net  profit  of  cow  and  sheep  upon  3^  acres  ?    4  11     a 
Ihos  employed,   ...h »....» h ' 

£.19    8    0 


i 


The  net  profit  of  4/.  lit.  8tf.,  whicli  appears  to 
vecTuc  from  this  slafeutcnt  upon  three  acres  and  an  half 
of  bnd,  must  \tc  Inken  exclusive  of  (he  value  of  tfao 
iiiilk  obtaini'xl  afier  ercry  meal,  when  the  calves  have 
done  sucking,  and  which  docs  more  Ihan  pay  anysmall 
charges 
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« 

obargtt  (Mtfitted  In  Uiecoliimii  of  ezpemet.  It  itidHr' 
'to  be  observedi  that  in  both  statements  the  quantity  of 
land  aUonred  per  cow,  supposes  that  the  mntmal  is  ftd 
on  grass  or  hay  during  the  twelve  months ;  but  as  thw 
isnerer  done,  at  least  upon  a  large  scale,  the  diffbieDce 
must  be  taken  between  the  value  of  hay,  and'the  rmi 
upon  the  coarM  parts  of  the  form,  with  access  to^  and 
lying  in  the  straw-yard,  whilst  the  c6w  remains  dry; 
and  which  difference  roust  be  added  to  the  net  profits 
of  the  stock  in  both  cases. 

The  cows  kept  for  the  purpose  of  suckling  calves  or 
raising  yeal  for  market,  are  chiefly  in  the  hands  of 
their  o^rners  in  every  part  of  the  county ;  but  there  are 
many  cows  kept  for  the  use  of  the  dairy,  that  are 
rented  out  to  dairymen  and  their  families  at  from  7L 
to  9/.  per  cow.  The  extent  of  ground  usually  allowed 
for  the  keep  of  such  cows  during  the  time  of  their  being 
in  milk,  is  from  two  to  two  acres  and  a  quarter  per 
cow,  included  in  which  is  the  ordinary  run  of  one 
sheep  per  acre.  Jn  the  winter  season,  and  whilst  these 
pows  are  out  of  milk,  they  are  usually  sustained  in  the 
straw-yard.  The  dairyman  is  supplied  with  a  house 
for  himself  and  family,  is  exempt  from  the  payment  of 
tithes  and  all  parochial  assessments,  and  is  allowed  fuel 
from  the  owner  of  the  dairy,  of  from  15  to  90  bnish* 
wood  bavins  or  faggots  per  cow.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  finds  all  dairy  utensils,  purchases  his  own  swine, 
which  he  keeps  generally  in  the  proportion  of  one  good 
store  pig  per  cow;  and  is  entitled  to  the  calf  and  full 
produce  of  the  cow,'  as  before  stated.  The  average  cost 
of  these  cows  with  a  calf  at  their  side,  is  about  thirteen 
guineas,  and  which,  when  their  milk  is  done,  an; 
either  grazed  upon  the  farm,  or  sold  bare,  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  feeding.     This  practice  obtains  very  generally 

throughout 
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tlitou^UNit  most  parts  of  the  county,  including  the 
Iile  of  Wight. 

Sir  George  Tapps,  who  appears  to  have  paid  a  good 
deal  of  attention  to  the  aflairs  of  rural  life  gi:nerally^ 
remarks,  that  althongli  the  Sussex  cows  are  by  far  tho 
most  ornamental  park  slock  any  where  to  be  met  witit 
in  England,  they  certainly  are  nut  so  quiet  in  pasture 
as  most  of  the  more  bomely  breeds  of  tlic  county : 
they  sccni  scarcely  at  any  time  to  have  patience  sufli* 
cieiit  io  fill  themselves,  when  Ibey  become  rcslless  ami  ' 
uneasy,  and  arc  more  frequently  observed  prowling  ' 
along  the  hedge-rows  with  intent  to  break  pasture,  thaa 
any  other  brectl  of  cows  at  present  knonii  within  this 
county. 


SECT.  II. — SHEEP. 

Iw  the  woodland  district  of  this  comity,  the  hcalli 
sheep  and  Old  Hampshire,  or  the  native  Wilts  breeds 
ivere  those  formerly  the  motit  prcralcnl,  but  which  ia 
many  places  are  now  found  to  have  given  nay  to  a 
cross  of  the  New  Leicester  upon  the  native  G|K'ckled- 
foce  Berkshire  and  Old  Wiltshire  breeds.  The  we- 
thers of  the  first  cross,  at  SS  months  oli!,  will  weigli 
about  211b.  per  quarter,  and  average  about  3  j  lb.  of 
washed  wool  per  fleece,  worth  in  common  about  15(/. 
per  pound.  Tlic  wetlier  produce  of  the  cross  of  the 
New  Leicester  upon  the  Wiltshire,  at  tlie  same  age, 
"will  arrive  ot  an  equal  size,  and  shear  6  lb.  [wr  fleece^ 
worth  }6d.  per  pound.  The  rough  fat  in  botb  cases 
is  judged  to  be  nearly  the  same,  and  of  which  an  ave- 
isge  is  slated  to  equal  about  1 3  lb.  pci  sheep. 

It 


It  is  IioweTCT  conleiuled  by  many  dUoefuSigl 
pcriciiccd  men,  that  i\ic  bri.-«l  best  suited  to  lliewooit 
land  district,  is  the  old  round-nosed,  clost-homed 
M'ittshire,  wliich,  from  (heir  aupetior  licigbt,  an 
>(at<x)  to  stand  belter  out  of  tbc  dirt,  and  to  bear  wUh 
Kcmiiigly  less  suffering,  titcnctculd  layer  oftiieiraot)* 
land  clays,  than  the  New  Leicester,  or  any  croBKs  of 
that  breed  upon  the  native  Wills  or  Berkshire.  Tba 
welliersof  the  Wilbhirc  sheep,  raised  and  fattened  ta 
the  woodlands  at  SO  monllii  old,  usually  averag* 
aboiU  92  lb.  per  quarter,  and  shear  from  four  acd  ■ 
half  to  five  pounds  per  fleece. 

The  chid  or  cnc  lambs  fulling  before  Old  Candle* 
iDiis,  nrc  generally,  be  their  breed  what  it  n)ay,.Bh(MD. 
The  wclber  lambs  destined  fur  sale,  arc  mostly  exempt 
iVoni  this  operation,  »»  well  as  nil  the  other  lambs 
which  full  later  in  the  season.  The  slicuring  of  tbc 
young  fleece  is  said  to  Ihicketi  and  impruve  it;  stall 
events,  there  can  be  no  question  of  its  rendering  tbc 
coat  less  liable  lo  o|>en  and  part  along  the  line  of  tbe 
neck  and  back  o(  the  anininl  during  the  succeeding 
heavy  and  driving  rains  of  winter.  The  average  pro- 
duce of  Inmb's-wool  may  be  taken  at  IJIb,  per  head, 
and  is  worth  from  ISd.  lo  "iOd.  per  pound. 

That  most  valuable  of  all  sbccp  for  a  dry  range  and 
layer,  for  patience  and  abstinence  in  (he  fold,  and 
aflernards  in  working  hard  for  their  food,  the  native 
breed  of  ihc  South  Downs  in  Sussex,  are  spreading  to 
a  very  wide  extent  (Iiroughoul  this  county. 

When  the  female  of  this  breed  has  passed  t<s  fall' 
mouthed  age,  and  is  consequently  culled  or  refined 
from  the  flock  for  grazing,  admitting  it  to  be  the  ge* 
niiine  legitimate  South  Down  ewe,  its  fleece  will  nrcly 
excc-d  9iIU.,  or  run  less  than  12  to  the  tod.  The 
produce 
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Jr«»d«(teof  (hesamecwe  raised  in  (Ttc  tillage  ilistricfs  ia 
this  county,  willi  occnslonnl  access  to  a  riclicr  pasture 
than  may  beaffurdrd  by  the  downs,  weaned  npon  (he 
after-grass  of  stiinfoin,  cnrrii^d  through  titc  winter  upon 
'  furnips  and  sainfoin,  or  other  liny,  and  penned  upon  lares 
and  the  artificial  grasses  the  ensuing  :<ummer,  will  be 
found  gradually  to  enlarge  its  frame,  and  by  whnt  baa 
bcfn  represented  from  the  A'orkshirc  clolhicrs,  lolhroir 
flffR  larger  quantity,  but  inferiorqnalily,  of  wool.  Shonid 
this  statement  be  correct  (and  the  Surveyor  has  spnred 
no  paina  to  render  it  ns  much  so  as  the  circumstances 
of  his  siluation  has  allowed),  it  surely  culls  for  some 
consideration,  and  as  snrti,  and  so  far  as  the  subject  may 
Iiave  come  ■within  the  knowledge  of  the  Surveyor,  he 
*iH  endcaTOut  to  nfibnl  it,  in  the  sequel  of  this  Rc- 
pott. 

The  average  weight  of  the  South  Down  ewes  drawit 
nnniinlly  from  Sir  Thomas  Miller's  flwk,  and  fattened 
for  his  table,  is  about  161b.  per  quarter:  they  gcnc^ 
rally  yield  about  81b.  of  rough  fat,  and  shear  2J  lb. 
per  fleece. 

In  the  country  sltirling  upon  the  chalk  lands,  a  cros* 
betwem  the  South  Down  and  New  Leicester  was  some- 
times met  with,  the  wethers  of  which,  at  30  months, 
will  weigh  20  lb.  per  quarter,  and  shear  4^  lb.  to  the 
fleece. 

The  time  most  approved  for  putting  the  ram  to  the 
cwei,  by  those  flock-masters  who  have  been  so  for- 
tunate, or  sufficiently  provident  to  secure  a  supply  of 
jjood  spring  food  for  the  ewes  and  lambs,  is  about  the  - 
I5th  of  September  ;  the  lambs  will  consequently  fall 
between  the  lOth  and  last  of  February ;  and  to  ensure  tt 
^ood  Iamb,  none  ought  to  be  yeaned  later  than  the  lOlIi 
of  Mnrch. 

Trom 
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From  what  is  above  stated  it  will  apgear,  tliat  tlid 
South  Down  ewe  flock  kept  bj  Sir  Thomas  Millefj  at 
Frojle,  runs  rather  less  than  twelve  to  the  tod  of  SSIb* 
The  flocks  of  other  gentlemen  in  the  coantj,  carious  in 
preserving  the  genuine  excellence  of  the  South  Down 
breed,  may  be  stated  as  follows  : — Mr*  Branston^s  ewe 
flock  at  Ilall-pkce,  10  to  the  tod  ;  Mr;  P.  Riwlett, 
of  Sambournc,  about  11  to  the  tod ;  Mr*  Drammond^ 
of  Grange-park,  9|  to  the  tod ;  Mr.  Bulpitt,  Old  Aires- 
ford,  8|  to  the  tod ;  Mr.  Lipscombe  and  Mr*  Sewaidi 
of  Weston,  in  the  parish  of  Burriton,  flocks  depasture 
ing  on  the  same  downs,  1 14-  to  the  tod ;  Sir  Heniy 
Tichbome's,  7i  to  the  tod ;  and  Mr.  Goldfinch's,  9|     ] 
to  tlie  tod,  and  in  all  cases,  including ,the  ewe  t^,  or 
last  year's  lambs  set  for  stock.     Many  other  state- 
nients  were  noticed  on  the  Survey,  of  a  corresponding 
tenor,  but  these  are  sufficient  for  tlie  purpose  to  which, 
this  information  is  intended  to  be  applied  in  the  sequd 
of  this  Report. 

Upon  the  chalk  downs  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  the 
Sussex  breed  are  becoming  equally  general,  and  so  ftf 
as  they  are  known,  arc  as  justly  appreciated  in  such 
situations  as  on  the  more  extended  downs  in  other  part» 
of  the  county.     These  sheep  would  be  kept  in  hT 
greater  numbers  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  than  they  nov^ 
are,  was  the  quantity  of  wool  produced  sufficient  ic^ 
induce  the  wool-buyers  to  visit  the  island,  and  to  mak^ 
a  proportional  allowance  in  price  for  its  superior  qua-*^ 
lity  to  the  Dorset  or  Old  Hampshire  breeds.     This  cir^** 
cumstance  seems  to  have  been  very  justly  considere^^ 
by  the  Christchurch  Agricultural  Society,  who  hafC^ 
proposed  the  establishing  of  a  wool^fair  in  the  soutberr^ 
parts  of  the  county,  on  the  principle  of  that  of  tbi^ 
Lewes  wool-fair,  and  from  which  similar  and  ewt}^ 

possibl^^ 


jrassitiTeaclVantn^e  may  be  expected  in  fulure,  ih  not 
only  obtaining  a  fair  price  for  lUc  different  quali* 
tifs  of  wool  that  may  be  exhibited,  but  in  exciting  a 
more  geucrnl  cmnlalion  among  tile  nool  growers  in  the 
mrrountling  country. 

Tlie  very  nnfair  price  liitlicrto  obtained  for  superior 
wool  in  llic  Isle  of  Wight,  Ims  not  rcprr»seJ  n  spirit 
of  improvement  in  other  respects  among  the  flock-m8s< 
tevs  in  llnl  iNlaiiil,  by  crossing  tlieir  most  prevnUing 
brood,  the  native  Dorset,  witli  tlie  New  Leicester,  a 
(rial  wliicb  apjiears  to  have  Iiecn  very  successrulty 
maJeby  Mr.  Arnold,  of  New  Barn.  This  gcntleninri 
liBS  been  steadily  engagetl  in  this  puT^ait  for  about  font 
ycilirs,  in  which  time  bis  main  abject  hast  been,  and  U 
stiU  continned,  to  get  as  much  of  the  \cw  Leiccslet 
blood,  OS  time  and  experience  shall  prove  that  the 
downy  bhcep-walks  of  his  farm,  aided  by  large  qunn- 
titin  of  green  crops  anmiiilly  cullivatcd  upon  it,  shall 
be  capable  of  carrying,  or  of  sustaining  to  advantage. 

Mr.  Arnold  generally  procures  the  great  fall  of 
hU  lambs  10  lake  place  between  the  middle  of  Ja> 
niury  and  Candlemas.  His  ewes  are  folded  with  llie 
■tore  welhcrs  whenever  the  weather  will  permit,  and 
within  a  month  or  five  weeks  of  their  lambing.  The 
ag'gregate  number  he  allows  fur  making  a  good  fait 
drvssing  upon  an  acre  of  land,  is  about  ^WUO,  and  Ihit 
whether  upon  (he  summer*  fallows  for  turnips  or  whc»I, 
or  upon  the  wintur'fallows  for  barley. 

The  crop  of  lambs  produced  by  this  flock  is  quite  as 
c^ttain  and  as  numerous,  as  was  formerly  expcriencnl 
from  the  horned  shc«p,  i.  e.  a  mixture  of  the  OKI 
Wilt*  and  Dorset,  and  which  rarely  fell  short  of  num- 
^'^ng  at  sbcaring  lime  as  many  lambs  as  ewes.  The 
prime  of  the  ewe  lambs  nre  set  by  Mr.  Arnold  lor  stock, 
kaht».J  ub  ^)u& 
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the  sik*tdotIied  wdhers,  or  those  taminj;  of' foot  yean 
ok),  and  the  fiiH  moathed  ewes,  or  those  torning  of 
four  yean  and  a  hutf  old,  arc  purchased  bj  the  gn^ 
%\cn  in  the  south  and  eastern  parts  of  the  islafid*  The 
wethers  ^hcn  fattened  at  38  months,  ^vill  arerage  aSMMt 
I^tb.  per  quarter,  and  shear  5  lb.  of  waiAied  wool  to 
the  fleece :  this  age,  or  at  two  years  and  a  half  oN^ 
vrlli  in  fiiture  be  always  found  the  most  ad^antagtoai 
time  for  bringing  the  wethers  of  this  crop  to  the  sham* 
bles.  They  rttnge  otcr  thd  downs  the  whole  wioteri 
aVid  are  occasionally  foddered  with  hay  doring  tht 
severity  of  that  season. 

fhrougb  all  the  southern  parts  6t  the  county,  and 
generally  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  the  Dorset  ewes  ate 
laid  in  about  Michaelmas,  and  will  coet  from  45^^  to 
bdi.  per  bead.  The  earliest  of  such  ewes  will  dmp 
their  lambs  at  Christmas  ;  these  are  commonly  fattened 
and  sold  off  before  the  middle  of  May,  and  at  an  ave* 
rage  price  of  40^.  per  head  :  the  ewe  is  then  put  to 
good  keeping,  and  returned  fat  in  all  August,  and  this 
is  thought  to  do  very  well,  if  in  ten  months  the  lamb^ 
fleece,  and  ewe,  turn  over,  or  double  the  first  cost  of 
the  ewe-^-a  result  In  which  the  firdcr  is  seldom  disap* 
pointed,  provided  proper  care  and  pasturage  are  takca 
and  provided  for  them. 

The  lambs  produced  by  the  cross  of  thn  New  Letees' 
ter  on  the  Dorset,  would  fatten  early  and  answer  €*• 
trcmely  well  for  this  purpose,  were  they  able  to  per* 
form  the  journey  to  London.  A  coiisidenible  denisiiJ 
is,  liowevcr,  made  for  them  at  Porlsmouth  as  early 
grass  lamb,  and  in  other  places  for  the  home  supply- 
These  ewes  yeaning  at  Cliristmas,  and  hnvinc^  plenty 
of  spring  food,  with  a  worm  dry  layer,  will  alwavi 
bring  their  Iambs  forward  sulBciciitly  early  to  pny  velii 
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mtlnefs  nre  knnwn  or  these  lambs  at  three  nionths  old 
wUii^  ftnm  45i,  to  50/.  per  score. 

The  Wills,  or  common  Ilnmpslitre  ewe,  wll!  cort 
ttom  953.  to  40$.  each.  These  laid  in  bclnoen  Michael- 
nog  and  Christmas,  and  relumed  lamb,  fleece,  and 
ewe,  wilhiri  the  twelvemonth,  have  been  known  to  pay 
vpon  11  smalt  scnle,  and  when  they  have  bad  pleoty  of 
■prtng  and  summer  food,  extremely  well  indeed. 

The  gentlemen  the  Surveyor  bad  an  opportunity  of 
■eeing,  and  who  appear  to  have  paid  most  ntlention  to 
th«  inpTuvement  of  wonl  by  a  cross  wilb  the  Spanish 
Merina*,  are  as  follow  t 

Mr.  Richards,  of  North-bonsc-^tbis  gentleman  ob* 
Wrves,  that  the  Merina  upon  the  Sooth  Down,  aftcE 
the  second  cross,  or  in  other  words,  two  parts  Spanish 
to  one  part  Eoglisb  blood,  will,  even  under  Tcry  un- 
fiiTounblo  circumstances  ns  to  fl^  or  condition,  yield 
a  rery  great  and  improved  increase  of  wool ;  a  trntli 
iImI  can  be  no  where  better  enforced  than  from  tlic  fol- 
hnriog  e-tiimplo  :  a  lag  ewe,  vrith  a  Iamb  at  her  side, 
prodnced  51b.  of  washed  wool ;  a  ram  lamb,  her  twin 
brother,  nt  tbe  same  time  shcnretl  6lb-  of  washed  wool. 
l*hefmme  oflhe  ewe  tag  in  sforo  condiiiou,WB8  judg^od 
I9lb.,  and  that  of  t lie  tag  ram  131b.  per  quarter  t 
hmcc  it  is  plain,  that  llie  cross  ranst  greatly  have  in* 
cmimO  the  closeness  and  fiacncas  of  the  fleece,  otbot- 
wise  with  little  or  no  increns«l  length  of  staple  upon 
so  confined  a  scale,  it  could  not  so  far  have  exceeded 
the  onlinary  weight  of  the  flock  upon  which  the  im- 
proremcnt  was  made,  and  which  usually  runs  about 
loi  to  the  loci.     The  Merina  ram  which  produced  Ihia 
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Vtry  flnr  wool-     Merino,  a  baililf,  alio  OIW  ilul  ha«  llw 
.    MwtDO,  a  dirk  browD  culom 
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improvemeiit  was  purchased  of  Mr.  Wdods,  of  Cliit' 
grare  in  Sussex.  This  -  animtil  yieldcci  a  fleece  *oC 
ippashM  wool  that  weighed  8^  lb.  last  summer,  and  fhe 
preceding  season  a  still  greater  quantity,  as  it.  is  stated 
to  have  amounted  to  ISlb^,  but  supposed  to  be  intba 
yoak.  t 

Colonel  Ciinningfaame,  of  Malsh^nger-hoiise,  has 
recently  established  a  flock,  the  cross  of  the  Iferimtoa 
the  Ryland.  The  wethers  of  the  first  cross  ate  ex* 
pected  at  three  years  (dd  to  weigh  161b.  per  qoarter^ 
and  to  shear  41b»  to  the  fleece.  This  female  prodaoe 
farther  crossed  with  the  Merina,  will  iraproiFe  the  fleece 
both  in  quantity  and  quality,  ahd  which  is  intended 
to  be  continued  until  the  proportion  between  the  Spa* 
nish  and  English  blood  is  as  six  to  one ;  .a  piedomi* 
nance  little  short  of  the  genuine  Merina,  but  with  an 
improved  carcass  derived  from  the  Ryland  stock,  and 
iPkhich  Colonel  Cunninghame  with  great  reason  sup- 
poses, by  due  care  and  attention,  the  soil  and  climate 
of  this  country  will  very  well  sustaiu. '  The  Colonel 
has  been  led  to  this  choice  by  the  great  prevalence  of 
character  in  the  Ryland  with  the  Spanish,  and  which 
in  some  of  their  most  leading  features  (form  excepted) 
appear  to  have.descended  from  the  same  stock.  His 
Merina  rams  being  rather  under  si^e,  shear  only  6  lb; 
of  washed  wool.  The  Hereford  ewes  will  average  rather 
more  than  9i  lb.  to  the  fleece. 

.  Mr.  Jenkinson,  of  Becch-housc,  in  the  parish  of 
Christchurchy  Ims  paid  much  attention  to  these  mat* 
tcrs.  The  improvement  which  ihe  Ryland  promises  to 
make  in  the  frame  of  the  Spanish  breed,  .and  the  great 
similitude  in  the  cliaracter  of  their  fleece,  forms  a  well 
grounded  expectation  that  much  national  advantage 
will  accrue  from  these  exertions  in  attempting  to  im- 

prove 
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.pwre  the  qdantity  and  quality  of  Britbh  wool.  The 
Bnteyor  was  shcyirn  a  fleece  of  one  of  Mr.  Jenkinson^s 
Mrrinn  rams,  which  in  the  yoak  weighed  131  lb.,  worth 
Jifv'per  pound. 

• '  Colonel  Milford,  of  £sbnry<*hou8e,  has  also  for  some 
jean  past  turned  his  attention  to  this  cross,  and  which 
atthe  seventh  remove,  that  is,  containing  about  seven* 
eighths  Spanish  blood,  is  found  little,  if  at  all,  inferior 
to  the  native  Merina,  the  fuU-mouthcJ  wethers  of 
vfaich,  when  fat,  will  weigh  about  161b.  per  quarter, 
•nd  shear  about  5  lb.  of  washed  wool  to  the  fleece. 
Colonel  Mitford  ■  observes,  that  there  is  strong  ground 
for  believing  that  the  quality  of  the  Si^inish  wool 
nay  be  supported  in  the  climate  of  this  island ;  and 
ftom  this  circumstance,  thsft  even  when  it  might 
ifm  thought  adulterated  with  an  eighth  pnrt  ofEiig« 
lisb  blood,  a  manifest  improvement  has  been  mado 
in  Ifao  frame  of  the  animal,  and  the  fleece  of  this  cross, 
so  &r  from  being  deteriorated  by  a  slight  mixture  of 
•^oglbh  blood,  is  evidently  improved  by  it. 
•  When  a  great  part  of  the  cultivated  land  in  this 
dtonty  was  in  tenantry,  or  open  common- field,  or 
meadow,  tlic  number  of  sheep  kept  in  particular  pa- 
rishes was  reguhited  by  the  yard-lands  contained  in  the 
mpective  estates  forming  such  districts.  This  how- 
ever varying  as  to  the  extent  of  the  yard-Und,  reiulered 
itf  unless  in  particular  places,  as  difficult  to  ascertain 
the  .acreable  sheep  stock  of  tl&e  county  from  such  data, 
u«ii  is  at  present,  but  which,  where  the  old  maiden 
downs  have  not  been  destroyed  by  paring  and  burning, 
their  green  sward  is  justly  supposed  to  be  i^ioiiter  at 
pmaent  than  at  any  former  time;  first,  from 4hi; smaller 
siaD.of  the  sheep  now  kept;  and  secondly,  from  tiie 
more  universal  culture  of  other  green  crop^^  in  additiou 
I  BbS  Vq 


to  the  former  temporary  granes.  Thig  i 
Uie  down  district,  is  not  generally  Bopposed  to  b^nce 
the  greiit  deGcteiicy  of  sbcep  block,  from  Ihu  improvi> 
dent  destruction  of  the  former  sheep-walks ;  by  the  aH 
of  which,  formerly,  the  estimate  appears  lo  have  ran, 
two  sheep  for  every  three  ftcrcs  of  arable  ami  gms 
land  throughout  llie  counly.  Even  (his  must  1m  ad^ 
mitted  nsan  extremely  loose  c&liinate,  much  de|>eiidhi£ 
on  the  quantity  uf  green  food  cullivMcJ,  and  thesttll 
partial  introduction  of  South  Down  sheep,  which  in 
comparison  with  the  Old  llant^i  or  Wiltbiiiie  slock, 
may  be,  and  are  actually  run  in  an  average  proporlkiii 
of  five  to  four. 

The  down  sheep-walks  are  nniversally  aHowcd  (o 
aS'ord  a  sound  nnd  whoU-somc  range,  aa  are  also  most 
of  the  heaths  upon  wiiich  the  sbt-cp  depaKlurc  in  tbt 
summer  season.  The  low  grounds,  however,  subject  to 
autumnal  floods,  are  vi-ry  liable  to  produce  the  ral  in 
sheep,  and  although  local  inconvenience  and  toss  occor 
in  tiic  lambing  season,  and  tlitit  sometimes  toaveiy 
considerable  extent,  yet  a  deficiency  is  by  no  tneons 
complained  of  in  the  ordinary  crop  of  lambs,  and 
which  in  common  opinion  arc  thought  to  nambct 
with  tbc  ewes  at  the  time  of  shearing. 

A  scowcring  however  has  been  known  to  seise  llie 
lambs  in  some  parts  of  the  chalk  district,  which  com- 
ing on  when  the  lamb  is  about  two  dnys  old,  is  fee* 
quenlly  attended  with  a  quick  and  fatal  issue,  Tltia 
disease  seems  most  commonly  to  accompany  such  (lockt 
as  are  in  the  highest  condition  at  the  lime  of  lambii^, 
and  the  ewes  aflerwards  having  a  considerable  flow 
of  milk.  No  change  from  grcon  to  dry  food,  hw  a 
power  of  checking  this  disease,  nor  had  any  thing  been 
deviMd  to  stop  its  progress,  until  the  symptoms  041- 
pearetl 


peared  ivith  alarm,  ami  some  loss  was  sastaincd  in  the 

flock  of  Colouel  CunDingliaroe,  at  Malsbangcr:  this 

gentlenian,  ever  watch fitl  ami  alteading  to  the  minotise 

of.r.m  business  he  has  altogether  chosen  for  his  amose- 

aioity  obserring  ihm  aypearaaoe  of  miich  inilmmmatfoii 

in  tlie  stomach  and  tntesttnes  of  die  dead  laiatis,  oa  th^ 

flnl  sjmiitom   of  ibe  disease,  immqdbteijr  ilreachad 

h&Uk  ewe  aad  iamb  iviUi  tiie  Mtowiog  mixtoiei  vjs^ 

90  dxttp^  4of  laadan«ra,  with  five  drops  of  the  essence 

cf  ipepfKnoioi,  both  mixed  together,  and  diluted  ia  an 

oiMoe*plii.'il  of  water.    Qaantities  in  these  propertioae 

amy  be  mixed  up  to  any  extent,  aocoixiing  to  tbe  naoM 

bet  of  ewes  and  lambs  iSiat  are  to  reoeiire  it ;  but  it  is 

to  be  observed,  that  a  fourth  part  of  the  dose  only  is 

veqaired  far  the  lamb  of  froo  two  to  six  days  okl,  in* 

ereasing  the  quantify  at  a  later  period  of  ils^owth, 

always  adraiaislering  to  tbe,  ewe  at  the  same  titne,  aad 

in  the  afternoon.     The  patients  niust  be  lodged  warm 

dry,  and  by  ao  means  interropted  ui  iltid  dfowai* 

that  wHl  appear  very  soon  aflcr  reccivi^  \h^  «ie« 

dicines  the  undistarbed  and  quiet  operattoo  of  whichi 

Aoiild  be  preserved  tbroughoot  the  night.    The  ewe 

ohouM  be  kept  from  green  food  tbe  day  foKowing^  and 

wAeFWunls  with  a  little  wheat,  bran,  oats,  or  barley* 

meal,  be  gradually  admitted  io  receive  her  iisaal  ^lan^ 

t&y.     Colonel  Cunningfainne  has  never  found  it  neces^ 

awry  to  repeat  the  dose,  nor  has  it  in  one  single  instance 

iaMsd  of  producing  tbe  debited  effect. 

Tiie  goggles  is  a  disease  sometimes,  but  by  no  means 
generally,  complaiued  of ;  it  is  so  well  known  as  not 
to'reqiiivea  particnlar  descriiitioii  in  this  place.  The 
iweaiia  of  its  pncvention  is,  in  the  opinion  uf  many 
flcNsii^nsasten  and  shepherds,  to  cUuv^e  the  rams  as 
ficqawlly  as  -possible. 
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ALTttot'cir  it  is  nccessuy  in  roost  paits  of  littt 
county  to  have  sItoii^  (eaiu«  for  carrying  oul  the  ctop^ 
perrorming  long  and  heavy  journeys  upon  Uie  road,  and 
(or  Iinaling  chalk,  mar),  clay,  &c.  nearer  bonw,  yet 
among  the  larger  gotI  of  boisrs  generally  tbrmigh  the 
(;oim1y,  (bcrc  ii  by  far  kw  much  bone,  and  being  oDcui 
in  tow  cundilioii,  they  hare  loo  fruquenily  a  coatio,' 
faeax'y,  and  uiicomlbrlabic  appearance.  Their  arenge 
price  Bt  four  or  fire  years  old,  is  little,  if  nny  (binj;, 
«hort  of  SOi.  per  head .  A  lighter  and  more  aclire  anb* 
nial  (purticulai'ly  ahuni  home)  would  uii  uianyoccs* 
tioiis  answer  a  far  bdlcr  purpose.  Not  mi  tight  anil 
insufficient  as  the  t>mall  h^r&es  bred  in  vu»t  nuoibcis 
upon  (he  heaths  and  fomt?,  and  nhicli  have  not  im- 
properly acquired  the  name  of  heath -cropixm  ;  but  llw 
compact, active  mould  o!  Ihc  ^mnll  Suffolk  puuch,  or  Ibe 
common  Norfolk  plough  hor^e,  vould  nnsneraa  infi- 
nitely bettor  purpose  for  most  uses  on  the  farm,  and 
filially  ti-nd  to  linBlen  (he  step  of  the  pluughman,  vrhicb 
upon  all  occasiona  ix  equally  slow,  nnd  appsrcuUy  in* 
different  to  whalerer  he  niny  lie  about. 

Thcoidinary  height  of  the  hculh  or  forest  horse  of 
this  country  is  about  tivctve  hands,  'i  hry  propagate 
indiscriminately  upon  these  wastes,  where  (hey  seclt  their 
living  (hrouglionl  the  year,  and  al  four  years  old  n»jr 
generally  be  purchased  fur  about  jI. 

The  greater  numlx'r  of  farm  horses  in  this  connty  are 
kept  in  the  stable  the  yenr  luuud  :  in  Ihc  summer  tbey 
arc  fed  upon  green  foud  mown,  and  curried  to  Uicm 
with  an  allonancc  of  about  a  bubhel  of  com  per  bor!M>, 


Ita  given  to  them  with  wheat  or  barley,  clialT, 
cut  straw,  RUil  hay;  and  tliis  also  forms  ih?it  Ebort 
meat  in  the  winter  time,  but  Willi  n  double  allowiiiicc 
of  corn.  Tlicir  rack  meat  at  this  season,  is  eilh(T  of 
vhite  or  blue  pea,  haulm,  barley,  or  oat  straw,  but  at 
Candlemas  they  arc  most  commonly  racked  up  vi'dh 
hay. 

Upon  a  change  from  green  to  dry  foo<l,  and  tlie  con- 
Iraiy,  tliesc  animals  arc  very  subject  to  have  swelled 
kgs,  but  nhicit  complainl,  a  little  opening  pbysir> 
limdy  blepdinj,  nnd  rowels,  will  always  relieve  and 
remedy.  Tlielr  being  over  fed  upon  dry  meat  when 
warm,  and  permitting  tlicm  soon  after  to  laliC  large 
drHugiils  of  water  fan  error  which  carlcrs  in  general  are 
hut  loo  liiiblc  to  f;tll  into),  often  brin^  on  the  diseasB 
Called  the  fret,  clinl-c,  or  dry  belly  ache,  always  ac* 
Companird  with  aj^niiiziii"  spnsm',  wKli  whicli  the 
nniinni  vry  Boon  expires.  The  nnmber  of  Iinrses  lost 
in  this  mnnnrr,  parllcnlnrly  in  the  eastern  division  of 
the  clialk  district,  is  truly  alarming,  and  seems  to  re- 
quire the  utmost  vigilance  and  Attention  to  prevent  its  ■ 
confinnance.  Colonel  Cunningbamc  has  found  the 
following  tnnnagement  to  give  immediate  relief,  and 
nlwnys  In  tiring  about  a  cure.  The  diseased  animal  is 
firs*  copiously  bhtl,  and  then  a  common  clyster  is  pre* 
paretl  of  finely  powdered  Ilarbadocs  aloes,  one  ouncr, 
dissolved  in  four  quarts  of  linseed  decoction;  litis  wilt 
eilhcr  immeJialely  relieve  the  nnimal,  or  facilitate  lite 
operation  uf  back  raking,  should  it  \k  necessary,  wheti 
the  patient  should  bedrrnched  with  two  table  s]H)0(ifitls 
of  kvildanum,  one  tca-apomiful  of  ihc  essence  of  pepper- 
mint, and  about  a  double  spoonful  of  ground  ginger; 
liic  whole  diluted  in  a  quart  of  warm  water.  The  ani- 
mid  should  be  kept  wurm,  and  frctiucnliy  well  ralibed 
duriijg 
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tbe  time ;  fisd  for  «ocne  days  cflerwarJs  dbidl| 
«i  masbet)  and  for  a  ttiil  longer  continatinoe  iMaitf 
M  muA  as  pomble  from  every  •fipecies  of  erode -foad. 


SECT.  JV. — ^HOGS. 

The  native  hog  of  this  county  is  a  coarse^  raw 
boned,  flat-sided  animal,  agrccing  in  no  respeet  wilb 
the  idea  entertained  of  it  in  other  parts  of  the  king* 
dom  :  tlie  great  nti ruber  fed  for  a  few  weeks  in  the  claic 
ofairtumiu  upon  the  mast  which  the  forr«t  and  oUier 
vroodlands  produce,  in  the  countj,  aud  the  excellent 
mode  of  curing  hog-mcut  practiced  by  the  hoim* 
keepers,  havji2  contributed  in  a  fiir  greater  degree  io 
cstc^biisb  Ibat  superiority  nsciibcd  to  IJumpsbiro  bacon, 
than  any  inherent  excellence  in  its  native  breed  of  }i(^9» 
Very  few,  however,  of  the  genuine  native  hog  are  to 
he  met  v^ith,  the  common  stock  being  either  tl>e  native 
Berkshire  breed,  or  a  considerable  |>redomiuance  of 
ibat  blood  in  the  native  swine  of  llic  country. 

Subsequent  crosses  upon  the  native  Berkshire  with 
the  SuiFolk  and  Chinese  breed,  have  proiluccd  an  aui« 
roal  of  a  iKirdy  nature,  prone  to  get  fat  at  an  early 
age,  and  ah^ays  to  keep  in  goml  coii^iifion  in  a  store 
state.  A  very  strong  resembhuice  of  (he  kite  Duke  of 
Bcdfurd^s  turtle  hitg  was  observed  in  some  phices;  ilia 
most  remarkable  of  which,  were  those  belongiiig  to  Mr. 
Butler,  of  Liphook.  The  experiments  made  by  this 
gentleman  on  this  breed,  show  ti];)t  nearly  100,  that  is^ 
9G  lb.  of  bacon,  may  be  obtained  from  the  cons)iinip« 
tiouof  nine  bushelsj^  or  4<^0  lb.  of  barley,  equalling  4^  ib« 
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ofiNiiiey  lor  Me  |M>iitid  oflMCon,  and  which,  admitdiif 
41m  hkfief  4o  bfwonh  Id.  per  pound,  the  bacon  thwi 
Ipffoduced  trill  cost,  exclosive  of  attendance,  4|(/.  per 
iponnd.  The  barfej  reckoned  at  Is.  6cf.  per  bushel^ 
iaokidui^  grinding,  and  the  bacon  at  6d.  per  pound 
li  its  groea  state,  the  account  will  stand  thns : 

06  lb.  of  bacon,  at&f.  per  pound,  «••....—•.  £.2  S  0 
9  bushels  of  barley,  at  45.  6d»  per  bushel,        2    0    6 

Leaving  a  profit  upon  nine  bnshels  of  bar- 1  £  q    j    n 
ley  thus  expended,  of  «....-.•—••..•.«. 3 


Besides  the  dung  and  ofibi  of  the  hog,  M'hich  must  well 
defray  the  expense  of  nttcndancc,  risk,  &c«  Other 
statements  of  the  like  nature  were  sought  for  on  the 
Snrvey,  but  through  the  want  of  attention  in  asccrtain* 
ing  with  correctness  the  lean  weight  of  tlie  animals  be* 
fore  they  were  put  up  to  fatten,  and  which  should 
always  be  kept  for  24  hours  without  meat  or  drink  be- 
fore weighing,  and  accurately  stating  tiic  quantity  and 
talueof  (he  feeding  mess,  with  a  correspondiiig  time  of 
abstinence  previous  to  being  weighed  fbr  slaughter,  ren- 
ders the  farther  statements  collected  on  tlic  Survey 
useless,  and  unworthy  of  a  place  in  tliis  licport. 

On  the  present  subject,  however,  the  Surveyor  will 
buard  a  general  opinion,  that  the  Berkshire,  Suffolk, 
or  Chinese  breeds,  at  an  equal  and  proper  age  and  con- 
dition, will  lay  on  10  lb.  of  bacon  for  every  bushel  of 
fanrloy,  after  grinding  into  meal,  consumed  by  them* 

A  dash  of  the  Leicester  breed  for  the  use  of  largo 
'witling  estal)lishments,  is  getting  into  much  repute, 
Particularly  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  where  in  general, 
^*    'Well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  county,  the  fattened 
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^wine  s^om  exceed  18,  and  .rarely  arrifie  ai  £0  aeckei 
^he*  greater  part  of  wbich  is  used  oat  of  the  pkUfa^ 
there  ^Mit  lieiiig'  nearly  60 .  much  hmon  bow  'made  lir 
Jiome  use  OS  formerly •.  The  pickled  pork,wIieH  die9e^ 
is  always  qualified  witli  an  abodancc  of  vegetaUtt^lfaft 
generally  afibrding  a  Yeiy  cleaa  and  ready  exit  fiw 
the  trencher. 


CUAl 


Tills,  in  general,  is  very  loosely  perforracJ;  (ho 
rc^iilalions  badly,  or  rnllkT  not  at  all  enforced,  as  (n 
the  stated  liours  ut'work,  or  the  proportion  of  labour  rc- 
qiiirod  to  be  performed  lor  makiii"  out  d.iy-work,  and 
irl>en  not  employed  by  coiitrdct.     On  tlic  score  of 


THf.iiE  is  pcrliapa  not  so  niucli  to  be  oliji-ctcit,  as 
must  hereafter  be  noticed  with  rcs[Kct  to  liibourer^. 
Tbcexcrlions  however  of  farm-servants  arc  mucli  within 
tjie  liiuits  of  what  we  perceive  done  by  Ihe  same  de- 
scription of  persons  in  the  eastorn  purls  of  the  kingdom. 
The  ordinary  lime  and  place  ft»r  birini;  fiirm-scrvantS} 
arc  cerLiiu  fairs  nrul  markets  a  Utile  after  harvest,  and 
l)ie  usual  time  of  removal  lu  tliclr  new  place,  is  about 
Old  Michaelmas.  VVben  a  baililFaDd  housekeeper  aru, 
I^eptnl. the  farm-house,  their  joint  wages  usu:il1yamoiiiil 
to  forty  guineas;  thirty  for  the  bailiff,  and  ten  for  liis 
wife  as  housekeeper.  The  wages  of  the  head  carter 
are  about  elevtii  guineas ;  that  of  the  headcatler'smale, 
about 
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about  nine  guineas.    When  a  boy  supplies  this  plaoe^ 
in  driving  plough,  and  assisting  to  take  care  of  Uw 
horses,  his  wages  may  be  placed  at  4f*  or  guineas. 
Second  carter's  wages  about  the  same  with  first  carter's 
mate;  his  boy  or  assistant,  the  same  as  the  other  man*s 
boy*  The  teams  generally  consist  of  five  horses,  and| 
when  the  head  carter's  mate  is  not  employed  in  helpiuf 
to  feed  and  take  care  of  the  horses,  or  accompanying: 
the  team  on  journeys  upon  the  road,  he  is  usually  em* 
ployed  in  thrashirrjr  or  helping  io  dress  corn,  gripping, 
fencing,  or  other  jobs,  about  the  farm.    The  thrasher 
teoeives  about  ten  guineas  per  annum,  and  when  mora 
plougli^teams  are  kept,  the  wages  of  the  pIoogli||HKa 
and  boys  nre  generally  regulated  by  their  sireigth  and- 
qualifications,  varying  from  SQ^*  to  50i.  bdoir  tlis 
wages  of  the  second  carter  and  his  )^y^    Tbedajr^ 
work  is  usually  })erformed  in  one  journey  of  eight  and  aa 
half  or  nine  hours.  The  servants  in  these  cases  are  all  con* 
sidered  as  boarding  and  lodging  in  the  bouse.     In  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  the  head  carter-^  wages  arc  about  UL 
per  ann.  with  board  and  lodging,  and  that  of  his 
mate  10/.  per  ann. ;  second  carter's  wages  as  beCm, 
the  same  as  first  cartcr^s  mate,  and  second  carter's  nstcf 
about  seven  guineas  ;  the  third  or  under  carter^s  wegel 
about  S/.,  and  the  boy  or  mate  in  attendance  upon  him, 
4/.     One  short  candle  of  14  to  tlic  pound,  is  usually 
^ivrn  out  each  night  to  the  difiercnt  sfnbles during  win* 
ter.    Thrasher's  wages  12/,  |>er  arm. ;  hours  of  work  in 
winter  from  light  to  dark  ;  in  summer,  frequently  from 
five  in  the  morning  to  fonr  in  the  afternoon,  but  moir 
genorally  from  six  to  five,  with  an  allowance  of  half 
an  hour  at  breakfast  and  at  lunch,  and  an  hour  at  diiK 
ner.     These  last  regulations,  however,  apply  mostly  to 
the  day-labourers,  the  servants  gc^nerully  continuing 
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Ml  iriih  thefr  Icstnt  from  ci^bt  ftnd  an  half  .(a  nine 
llMrB  each  daj.  The  dairy«maid  and  cook^s  wages 
aNs  nbont  fire  ^oinoas  each ;  girb  from  two  and  an 
hM  to  three  guineas,  wUh  board,  washing,  and  Iodg« 
ll^;  00 w,  crow,  pig,  and  milk-boys,  procured  from 
(ke  adjacent  villages,  and  generally  receive  from  4tdm 
to  6i,  per  day.  The  shepherd  is  generally  a  villager, 
who  has  135.  per  week-the  year  round,  besides  perqui- 
sites, which  usually  attend  his  situation  as  -butcher. 

The  beer  gcaemlly  prepared  for  farm-scrvants,  and 
to  which  they  have  unlimited  access,  is  brewed  in  the 
fMbwing  proportions : — 13'  bushels  of  malt  and  eight 
pMMn  of  bops,  will  make  about  4f  hogsheads,  or 
f^  gaHons  of  beer,  and  give  to  K  a  sound  keeping 
qMIity;  five  bushels  of  mnlt  and  4  lb.  of  hops,  will 
iMba  one  hogshead,  or  5i  gallons  of  ale,  and  the 
same  quantity  of  small-befr,  and  of  equal  quality  with 
tfiatbefore^mentioned.  Ific  small  beer  may  be  broached 
fallen  a  week  oM,  and  the  ale  a  rtionth  after.  The  head 
carter  and  his  male  when  carrying  out  the  crop,  or 
wfien  Any  of  the  principal  teams  are  on  a  journey  upon 
the*  road,  they  have  a  quart  of  ale  allowed  per  day  for 
caieft  pet^n,  with  the  small  beer  they  usually  take 
fttf  their  hmch  oi  dinner. 

Tlie  ordinary  breakfast  of  farm-servants  is  l>read  and 
akiihiteed-milk,  with  the  remainder  of  what  Ixicon  was 
Ml  the dnv  before:  their  lutich  or  noonchim*.  consisls 
4lf  Bread  and  checsr,  witli  the  small  iK-rr  ilirv  take  iu 
HMrkegs  to  the  field.  Their  dinner  is  iistinlly  pro 
pared  between  three  and  four  o^clock,  ami  roiisisis  of 
j[llekled  pork  or  baron,  with  iwtators.  r:tliki<ri.s^  <nr- 
iilps,  greens,  and  broths,  sensoned  to  the*  p;date  uilh 
a  Variety  of  f^rdcn-stiiffnml  pot-herbs.  thirkrnc«l  v.iih 
wb^t  flour.    The  general  bread  com  is  whent ;  the  rr- 
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maiDder  of  the  dinner,  vriih  bread  and  chedsei  U  gi 
Ao  tbcKD,  \yi(b  a  pint  «of  ale  for  suppor^  and  tbe, 
naiits,  as  before-mentioned^  are  eaten  the  next 
-ing :  this  i»  their  'weekly  diet,  Snndajrfr  excepted^  nhca 
ihvy  usually  partake  of  whatever  fieah  meat  maj  br 
pri^parcd  for  tbe  heads  of  the  fiin)iljr« . 


SECT.   III.— LABOUBERS. 

There  is  scarcely  any  part  of  this  county  that  AiftM 
not  afford  a  temptation  at  no  great  distance,  for  with* 
drawing  from  tbe  common  labours  of  the  fyHf  tbeie» 
bidcut  peasantry  of  its  neighbourhood,  and  renderiof  • 
supply  of  labourers  as  uncertain,  as  on  the  most  praif 
ing  occasion^,  they  are  diflicult  to  obtain. 

Hie  prat  mradows  in  Berkshire  draw  numbers  firon 
the  north  wcslorn  parts  of  the  county.  The  forests, 
wastes,  and  \vowlkinds,  allure  many  to  task*workin 
such  places,  cult ini^  wood  and  raising  fuel.  Thesaltp 
ings  and  fislieries  on  the  coast  otTer  employment  for  a 
number  of  hands  during  siummcr ;  a  number  are  coati^ 
nuully  employed  in  the  transport  of  timber  from  th^ 
woods  (o  the  canals,  and  other  boatable  waters ;  and 
to  crown  the  whole,  Portsmouth,  and  the  other  ship 
yards  on  tlio  coast,  afford  a  constant  market  for  all  tbe 
prime  and  picked  labourers  in  the  country^  leaving 
little  bcbind  but  feebleness  and  debility,  to  carryfor- 
ward Ihe  common  labours  of  the  county. 

This  evil  does  not  appear  to  rest  here,  for  from  the 
very  high  wages  these  people  arc  capable  of  making 
at  tlie  task-work  they  are  chiefly  engaged  in,  they  art 
able  to  dispense  with  the  ordinary  hours  of  attcndoooe; 

and 


I  tbuB  an  example  of  idleness  is  Get  to  llie  more 
lupine  and  inactive  labourer  at  home,  and  who  with- 
titil  corresponding  exertions,  thinks  himself  as  fairly 
entitled  to  such  indulgence  as  the  younger,  slrongcr, 
and  more  vigilant  man.  It  was  a  muttor  ot  no  small 
•urprisc,  to  notice  in  Devonshire,  the  labourer  on  his 
way  liome  in  the  summer  season  at  live  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon.  In  this  county  the  same  thing  may  often  l>e 
witnessed,  from  one  to  one  and  a  Imlf  hour  earlier  in 
the  day :  in  the  winter  season  there  are  but  few 
labourers  that  reach  their  work  sooner  than  eight, 
or  about  an  half  hour  after  that  time  in  the  morning) 
and  commonly  quit  work  at  three. 

In  the  Berkshire  peat-meads,  a  man,  Iiia  wife,  and 
two  children,  will  readily  earn  a  guinea  a  week  the 
l^rcatcr  part  of  the  summer  season  ;  and  as  the  distance 
on  the  north-western  side  of  tlic  county,  docs  not  in 
some  cases  exceed  two  or  three  mites,  this  is  often  per* 
formed  morning  and  evening, — a  sort  of  gipsey  en- 
umpment  protects  Ihem  through  the  night  from  (he 
Monday  to  the  Saturday.  Temptations  of  a  similar 
nature  arc  afiorded  by  the  wooils  and  forests  along  the 
6ea  coasts,  and  in  the  neighbourliood  of  many  of  the 
Urge  towns,  all  of  which  contribute  to  a  great  scarcity 
of  bands  at  particular  seasons,  and  give  rise  to  well* 
foonded  complaints  among  the  farmers. 

Tbc  stated  daily  labour  through  the  county  may  bo 
tak«niathewinlerat9j.,  in  the  summer  at  ISr.  per  week. 
The  hours  of  work  should  be  from  light  to  dark,  with 
hair  an  hour  for  breakfast  and  an  hour  fur  dinner  ;  and 
in  tbe  summer  from  six  to  six,  with  the  same  intervals 
ot  respite  from  labour.  In  summer  time,  when  engaged 
in  pirce-work,  the  labourers  will  commonly  be  absent 
from  their  homes  from  tive  till  seven,  in  which  case 
tbcy  usually  allow  thcmKlvcs  half  an  hour  to  break- 
JITS,  j  c  c  (uX, 
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fiist,  one  hour^  for  dinner,  and  half  an  hour  betweeff 
four  and  five  in  the  afternoon.  In  bay  time,  the  wagei 
of  29.  per  day  are  continued,  with  drink  and  occa- 
sional eating.  In  harvest  the  same  wages,  with  drink, 
board  certain,  and  sometimes  lodging  at  tlie  him^ 
house.  The  wages  of  women,  and  stout  boys  and  giifay 
in  these  seasons,  are  about  Sd.  per  day,  the  more  feeble 
hands  6</.,  and  allowance  of  beer  to  each.  Thrashiiig 
and  dressing  wheat  3s.  M.  per  quarter,  barley  1«.  lOi/., 
oats  \8.  Gd.y  pease  is.  6d.y  beans  3s.,  tares  35.  Od.^  bo 
beer.  Clover  from  6s.  6d.  to  Ss.  per  bushel ;  reaping, 
binding,  and  shocking  wheat,  9$.  6d.  per  acre ;  mow* 
ing  barley  Is.  lOd.,  pooking,  or  heaping  and  nkingy 
is.  2d.  I  oats  the  same ;  mowing  and  wailing,  or  heap- 
ing pease,  4r5.  6d. ;  mowing  upland  meadow  3#.,  water* 
meadow  45.,  clean  clover,  clover,  and  other  seeds,  and 
sainfoin,  2s. ;  reaping,  tying,  and  shocking  bean% 
7s.  6d.  per  acre,  no  beer.  First  hoeing  turnips,  from 
65.  to  8s. ;  second  hoeing,  from  is.  io  6s.  per  acre, 
no  beer.  Thatcher  2s.  6d,  per  day,  with  board  at  fieinn* 
house,  or  4;.  per  square  of  fen  feet,  as  before  stated^ 
and  no  beer  or  board.  Grubbing  coppice  or  hedged 
rows,  when  the  roots  are  not  piled  into  cords,  ISd.  per 
statute  perch,  or  about  13/.  per  acre ;  when  the  rooii 
are  corded  5^.  per  cord,  and  4c/.  per  perch  for  break* 
ing  the  ground,  allowing  upon  these  prices  soinethiBg 
extra  for  raising  old  moors,  or  the  roots  of  timber  trees, 
as  well  as  for  the  larger  stools  of  underwood  ;  but  as  i 
difference  often  occurs  in  adjusting  this  allowance,  the 
most  common  usage  is  to  take  all  the  large  roots  up  bj 
a  particular  contract,  or  at  work  by  the  day. 

The  common  price  of  paring,  burning,  and  spread- 
ing the  ashes,  is  355.  per  acre,  no  beer;  trenching  two 
spit  deep,  when, the  labour  of  the  pick  or  mattodi  is 

not  required,  Srf.  per  square  perch.     Rough  gripping 

y 
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»p[t,  Id.;  vfhcn  shovelled  out,  }\J.  per  perch. 
Picking  or  gathering  stonn,  6d.  per  load  of  four 
heaps;  (he  diamrtcc  of  (be  bottoms  of  which  must 
moiisurc  two  feet  six  inches,  that  being  the  length  of 
the  stick  upon  which  the  heap  is  raised,  and  carried 
to  bigR  »s  the  stones  will  lie  (i.  e.  foimingaii  angle  of 
43").  Washing  sheep,  3s.  per  100;  shearing  2j.  per 
score,  [resides  beer  and  victnals. 

It  is  ii  practice  in  some  parts  of  the  county  to  engage 
as  many  monthmen  as  are  thought  equal  to  the  cart* 
ing  of  the  torn,  without  disturbing  the  hands  that  are 
employed  in  cutting  it  down  by  Ihc  acre.  Any  in- 
terrc^ilin  from  harvest  liibonr  after  the  men  come  up, 
is  employed  in  hoeing  turnips,  or  any  other  work  upon 
the  farm  (requiring  to  be  done),  and  for  which,  as  well 
as  for  the  harvest  labours,  they  are  equally  engaged. 
These  men  generally  work  from  light  till  dark;  and 
sometimes  in  catching  weather,  and  when  the  com  is 
dry,  serera)  hours  in  the  night :  their  wages  about  14*. 
per  week,  besides  board  and  lodging.  In  the  Isle  of 
Wight  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  county,  the 
monthmen  are  always  supposed  to  be  engaged  until  the 
buvcst  is  in,  should  it  even  continue  fur  six  weeks. 
The  month's  wages  fluctuate  between  SI.  I5s.  and  three 
guineas,  with  board  (and  lodging,  if  requited),  and 
2».  per  day  for  every  day  employed  in  harvest  work 
■ficr  the  month  is  expired. 

It  has  already  been  observed,  that  a  much  larger 
proportion  of  cottages  appeared  to  be  attached  to  fiirnii 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
county,  and  which  were  found  to  answer  a  purpose 
equally  advantageous  to  the  cottager  and  the  fanner, 
and  that  the  appearance  of  these  cottages  contribnted 
greatly  to  the  embellishment  of  the  country.  This  is 
B  point  of  much  importance  in  rural  ecoaom'^- ,  \.\i« 
c  c  3  KiAuvuwn 


extension  of  whicti  cannot,  be  too  strongly  rccoRiRmiled 
to  the  landed  propritlors  of  the  kingdom,  particularly 
such  as  (rorlunatcly)  may  br  equally  desirous  of  pro- 
moting the  comforla  of  (he  poor,  as  that  of  the  petnu* 
Dent  improvement  of  their  esliitea. 

The  price  of  animal  food  tiirough  the  county  is  ntucb 
influenced  by  the  London  markets.  Shambles  meat 
however  may  be  taken  on  a  general  average  at  Id, 
per  pound;  pork  and  green  bacon  at  6d. ;  pickled 
pork  about  S^d. ;  and  cured  bacon  from  ~d.  to  8d.  pel 
pound;  potatoes  may  be  taken  at  SOi/.  i>er  bushel  of  75  lb. 

The  animal  food  chiefly  consumed  in  farm-houses 
is  pickled  pork,  and  some  cured  bacon  ;  with  both  a 
considerable  portion  of  vegetables  arc  dressed  and  served 
up.  The  universal  bread  corn  is  wheat,  nhicli  is  used 
as  well  among  the  peasantry  as  in  farm-houses,  and 
ill  the  latter  with  the  broad  bran  and  coarse  pollard 
only  taken  out.  This  economy  prevails  among  tlw 
peasantry  so  long  as  their  gleaning  grists  may  last ;  but 
aftiT  that  time,  and  that  they  resort  to  the  shops  and 
bakers  in  the  neighbourhood  for  a,  supply,  a  mucb 
finer  bread  is  always  used  and  preferred  among  them.  1q 
some  cases,  however,  it  was  found  customary  for  all  the 
employers  in  a  parish  to  agree  in  supplying  ihe  laboor- 
era  with  wheat  at  about  6s,  per  bushel,  and  which  bu 
been  carefully  issued  to  the  respective  peasant  families 
in  the  following  proportions :— a  man,  his  wife,  and  two 
children,  half  a  bushel  of  wheat  per  week  ;  where  there 
are  three  children,  two  pecks  and  an  half,  anil  ibua  in- 
crrasing  half  a  peck  per  head  to  the  number  of  sis 
children;  the  parents  of  which  would  receive  weekly 
one  bushel  of  wheat  at  the  price  above  staled  :  this  jv 
gulation  extending  through  the  whole  tithing,  tow* 
■hip,  or  parish,  tlie  poor's-ralcs  bi^comc  proportionably 
diminbhed]  and  Ihe  occupiers  are  reimbursed  jiccotd- 
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it\g  (ofherxfent  of  each  farm  and  thenDinber  ofliiinda 
tbat  miiy  be  cmpioyod  upon  it;  and  wliich  arrange- 
mentmUBt  bear  equally,  andefiuallyremiinerafcalljpro- 
Tidinl  (Iiat  a  tolcrablj' even  mixture  of  grass  and  tillage 
land  prevails  througli  the  different  occupations,  and 
tbat  there  are  no  manafacturcs  established  among  tlicra. 
Tbc  average  price  of  grist,  grinding,  and  separating 
the  bran  and  pollard  from  the  bousehold  flour,  may  be 
■tated  through  the  county; — wheal  6d.,  barley  id., 
And   oats  id.   per   bushel.     Barley    hotvever  is  only 

'     pound  for  hog  food,  and  there  are  but  few  oats  shelled 

^^^kmiiid  into  moal  in  the  country. 

^^^r  SBCT.    IV. — FUEL. 

Titttoroii  nil  (he  woodland  parts  of  this  county,  the 
peasantry  are  tolerably  well  supplied  with  fuel,  and 
which  is  obtained  by  a  claim  they  cxerciiie  pretty 
freely,  of  taking  nbat  is  called  snapxcood,  that  is,  all 
the  fallen  branches,  and  such  as  they  can  snap  olfbjr 
hand,  or  break  down  iritb  a  hook  fixed  in  the  end  of 
a  long  {wlc :  for  this  purpose  they  have  been  observed 
to  visit  most  of  the  demesnes,  and  private  as  well  ai 
other  woodlands  through  the  county. 

When  this  resource  fails,  turf  pared  from  off  tho 
heaths  and  commons  is  easily  obtainetl,  as  it  may  ge- 
nerally be  purchased  dry  for  about  6».  per  thousand. 
These,  in  some  parts  of  the  county,  the  farmers  bring 
liome  io  tbc  labourers,  for  so  much  of  the  ashes  as  the 
labourer  may  be  able  to  afford,  afUr  manuring  liis  gar- 
den,  potatoe,  or  cabbage  patch. 

Peat  cut  and  drietl,  affords  another  resource  for  fuel 

to  the  peasantry  of  the  country.     This  usually  sells  at 

j       the  pit«  for  Ox.   n  heiipcd   waggon-load,    and  which 

^^^Bce  covers  allowance  for  bctr,    and   the  assistance 

^^^■cn  by  (he  i^cat-mcu  in  loading  the  waggona. 
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A  vast  quantity  of  furze  is  also  cut  from  off  the {leathi 
2ind  commons,  and  which,  like  peat  and  turf  to  the 
labouring  class,  cost  little  more  than  a  few  days  of 
tjmely  and  appropriate  exertion  ;  eeen  the  very  caitre 
of  the  chalk  district  is  by  no  means  destitute  of  this 
advantage,  as  most  of  the  valleys  and  low  grounds  with 
which  that  country  is  intersected,  afford  a  greater  or 
less  quantity  of  this  fuel.  Those  parishes  abutting 
upon  the  forests,  have  generally  a  right  of  turbary  oa 
such  wastes.;  and  here,  as  before  observed,  it  is  com- 
mon for  the  farmers  to  bring  home  the  labourers'  fuel, 
but  without  any  positive  claim  on  the  part  of  the 
farmer  to  the  ashes  such  peat  or  turf  may  produce. 

Bavins  for  heating  the  oven,  and  making  a  sudden 
but  transient  fire,  are  purchased  in  the  woods  and  dif* 
ferent  parts  of  the  county,  so  low  as  6s.  and  so  high  as 
155.  per  hundred.  Faggot-wood  varies  also  from  lis. 
to  26s.  per  hundred :  cord  or  billet-wood  fluctuates 
greatly  in  its  value  in  different  parts  of  the  county,  it 
being  ^sold  in  the  woods  from  I5s.  to  30^.  per  cord. 
This  wood  is  liowever  generally  sold  by  the  fathom, 
particularly  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  county,  the 
price  of  which  varies  as  well  from  situation  as  whether 
.it  is  made  up  for  collier's  use  or  market,  from  3s.  6d. 
to  7s.  per  fathom. 

The  average  price  of  coal  at  the  sea  ports,  cannot  be 
well  taken  at  less  than  425.  per  chaldron  ;  at  the  wharfs 
.and  coal-yards  along  the  different  canals,  it  will  fre- 
quently be  fonnd  advanced  from  18d.  to  20d.  per 
bushel.  But  amidst  all  the  variety  of  fuel  in  use  through 
this  county,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  circum- 
stance in  the  general  manngemcnt  of  it,  that  merits  far- 
ther notice,  or  would  be  deserving  of  imitation  in  other 
parts  of  the  empire. 

QHAf, 


IN  general,  good  ;  some,  the  very  best  in  Ilic  king- 
dom. To  this  genera!  statement  some  exception  mnst 
be  made  to  parish  roads,  wlictTicr  in  tlie  wooiJI  iiids  or 
the  more  o|H'n  parts  of  the  county.  In  the  former  sit ua> 
tion  their  indifiefctil  state  may  be  more  jnxlly  ascriU^l 
to  their  narrowness,  and  being  overshaded  with  trees, 
than  to  any  want  of  good  and  sufficient  materials  to 
make  and  repair  them. 

In  (he  chalk  district,  the  quarters  of  the  parish  roads 
are  found  so  very  high,  and  the  ruts  so  deep,  as  to  n-n- 
der  it  no  less  difficult  than  dangerous  for  loaded  car- 
riages to  turn  out  of  them.  These  quarters  being 
formed  of  ground  chalk  and  loam,  accumulate  by  de- 
grees, and  acquire  the  strength  and  resistance  of  a  rock  ; 
in  no  instance  wilt  they  give  nay  to  the  pressure  of  the 
ivbeeis,  however  heavily  weighted,  or  powerfully  they  ■ 
maybedrawn  aside.  Tliecarriagclhercftjrc,ho»*everin- 
convenient,  must  proceed  on  with  its  load,  nntd  a  cross- 
road, or  some  nccidental  break  io  the  quarters,  nd- 
cc  4  mill 
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its  the  team  or  pleasurable  carriage,  tluu" 
once  in  such  a  track,  to  wilbdiaw   out  of  it  witb 
safely. 

TLe  public  or  turnpike  roads  are,  however,  no  where 
better  than  what  may  generally  be  met  with  in  Hamp> 
fihire  :  materials  of  an  excellent  quality  are  to  be  bad  in 
most  situations,  though  on  some  occasions,  if  it  were 
posiblc  to  give  to  the  round  pebbly  gravel,  by  (he  ad* 
mixture  of  a  small  portion  of  clicilk  or  loam  before  it  ii 
applied,  a  more  bindin^^  quality,  there  is  no  doubt  but 
far  greater  advantages  wouU  be  derived  from  the  iiD» 
mediate  use  of  it :  the  roads  would  stand  better,  and 
upon  the  long  run  would  prove  less  expensive,  much 
lighter  of  draught  at  all  times,  and  far  more  du* 
rable. 

Nothing  can  possibly  exceed  the  goodness  of  the 
roads  through  the  New  Forest,  and  the  southern  pari) 
oftherounty.  It  is  no  less  (rue  than  strange,  to  say 
that  (he  traveller  may  pass  from  Lymington  to  Chiut* 
church,  and  (hence  (o  Salisbury,  without  a  turnpike, 
nnd  all  the  way  upon  parochial  roads,  which  may  vie 
for  goodness  with  (he  bcbt  turnpikes  in  the  kingdom. 
Neither  are  there  turnpikes  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  yetlhe 
convenience  of  (ravelling  through  that  highly  favonml 
spot,  is  not  to  be  surpasiicd  in  tliis  respect  by  any  part 
of  Britain.  These  advantages  and  conveniences  are  not 
less  owing  to  the  goodness  and  abundance  of  matcrialt, 
than  to  the  attention  bestowed  on  them  by  the  resident 
country  gentlemen,  and  the  respectable  tenantry  of  (be 
country,  by  the  enforcement  of  a  regular,  timely,  and 
judicious  performance  of  (he  statute  labour,  which,  ex* 
eculcd  in  procuring  the  most  suitable  materials,  and 
applying  them  underthe  direction  of  the  judicious  way* 
warden  upon  toads  properly  formed  (with  good  and 
ioffi- 


sides  or  bulwarks  to  prevent  their  bulging 
out),  cfii-cls  every  thing  whicb  on  sucb  occasions  may 
.Vortbjr  of  imitation  in  other  places. 
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BECT.  II. — CANALS. 


Dot  of  the  three  distinct  linea  nf  cnnnl  whtch  o^ 
rate  in  tliis  county,  there  nre  two  that  terminate  in  (he 
Southampton  river.  licsides  the  objects  of  improve- 
ment connected  wi'.h  these  canals,  the  Kcnnet  naviga- 
tion, leading  from  Newbury  to  Reading,  is  thought  lo 
have  produced  considerable  advantages  to  the  north- 
wCGlcrn  side  of  this  county. 

The  Basingstoke  Canal,  however  injurious  to  many 
wtatcs  through  which  it  passes,  and  fraught  as  it  may 
bave  been  with  disap[>oiiitmcnt  to  many  of  the  first  ad- 
venturers, is  yet  regarded  as  a  valuabk;  acquisition  to 
the  northern  parts  of  the  county, 

The  Redbridgc  and  A  ndovcr  Canal  affords  consJih^    i 
Table  advantage  to  the  interior  country,  by  bringing  to   i 
it  the  foreign  supplies  of  the  most  heavy  and  bulky  n&> 
tare  it  may  require,  and  facilitating  the  surplus  of  its  * 
a^cuUunil  produce  to  market ;  yet  along  the  valley  of 
the  Teste  many  inconveniences  were  witnessed   by  (he 
penning  of  the  water,  lo  the  injury  of  the  low  grounds 
through  which   the  canal   passes.     From   Kedbridge 
there  is  a  branch  of  (his  canal  nhich  connects  immedi- 
ately  with  Southampton  ;  a  collateral  branch  also  pro- 
ceeds up  (be  valley  between  East  Dean,  Lrskerly,  and 
East  Tytherly,  which  is  navigable  to  Alderbury  Com* 
nion,  and  wilhin  two  miles  of  Salisbury. 

K  Winchester  and  SouthaiuptUD  Canal  i*  pcrbipa 
one  I 
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one  of  the  most  ancient  in  the  kingdom.  The  act  toi 
constructing  this  canal  was  obtained  in  the  mgn  of 
Charles  the  First,  bat  from  the  want  of  a  saitaUe  tadi 
upon  it,  however  advantagcoas  to  the  city  of  Win- 
chester and  the  surrounding  country,  it  does  not  seem 
to  have  answered  the  expectations  of  the  first  adyen- 
turers ;  the  same,*  indeed,  may  be  staled  of  the  Ando» 
Ter  Canal,  which  is  not  supposed  to  have  paid  one  shil« 
ling  to  the  proprietors  since  its  first  establishment,  now 
about  nine  years  ago.  The  inconvenience  and  disap« 
pointments  which  may  hereafter  be  expected  to  result 
from  similar  undertakings  in  difierent  parts  of  this 
united  empire,  may,  it  is  presumed,  be  much  dimi» 
nished  by  improvements  of  a  similar  import  in 

Tram^roadsj  or  Iron  Railways — But  of  which  (per- 
haps  unfortunately)  there  are  not  any  at  present  in  the 
county. 


SECT.  III.— -FAIRS. 

The  most  important  fair  in  this  county,  or  perhaps 
any  where  in  this  united  kingdom,  is  that  of  \Vey«hill, 
near  Andover.  The  absence  of  Mr.  Gawler,  deprived 
the  Surveyor  of  procuring  a  statement  of  the  business 
usually  transacted  at  this  fair,  which  begins  the  10th 
of  October,  and  continues  the  five  following  days. 
The  number  of  sheep,  cows,  and  horses,  of  tons  of  hops 
and  cheese,  bought  and  sold  during  the  continuance  of 
the  fiiir,  would  at  least  have  proved  a  curious  if  not 
useful  enquiry. 

A  number  of  gentlemen  have  lately  associated  for 

the 
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the  purpose  of  exhibiting  five  tods  of  wool  each  (i.  e. 
140  lb.)>  the  growth  of  their  respective  flocks,  at  Mag« 
dakn  fair,  near  Winchester,  and  which  is  held  the  2d 
af  Angast :  this  has  excited  much  emulation  among 
the  wool  growers  of  the  county,  and  must  have  a  ten- 
dency to  draw  the  wool  buyers  to  such  a  meeting,,  and 
whom  it  b  much  desired  would  be  more  frequent 
in  their  attendance  at  feirs  and  markets  than  they 
sow  are* 


SECT.   IT.-— MARKETS. 

Within  the  county,  and  at  no  great  distance  from 
its  eastern  and  western  borders,  there  are  some  of  the 
best  com  and  cattle  markets  in  the  kingdom.  These 
places  generally  afford  opportunities  for  obtaining  the 
best  times  price  for  all  sort  of  agricultural  produce, 
and  at  the  same  time  exhibit  assortments,  of  manufac* 
lured  goods,  in  all  the  variety  of  home  or  foreign  tastei 
for  domestic  consumption. 

It  has  been  already  observed,  that  in  conversation 
with  strangers,  much  confusion  will  sometimes  arise  on 
the  subject  of  the  acreable  produce  of  the  neighbour* 
hood,  and  which  is  owing  to  the  vague  and  indefinite 
quantity  of  a  seed  acre^  which  in  some  places  as  much 
exceeds,  as  in  others  it  falls  short  of  the  legal  standard. 
All  com,  however,  is  measured  by  the  Winchester 
bushel ;  liquid  measure  is  much  the  same  as  in  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom  ;  timber  is  universally  spoken  of 
by  the  load  of  50  cubic  (ect ;  wool  weight  is  always  by . 
the  tod  of  281b. 

Political 
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• 

Political  Character  of  the  principal  Towns  in 
District^  Seatf  and  Circumstancea  of  Manmfi 
tures  and  Commerce^  Fisheries y  Jgricnlimral  So* 
eietiesy  SfC. 

Kingsclere  derives  its  name  from  being  formerlj  flie 
residence  of  the  Saifon  kingd :  it  is  situated  in  (be 
woodland,  or  first  District  in  (his  Survejr,  and  on  th0 
margin  of  the  chalk  hills,  ^rhich  extend  westwardly 
from  Tukesbiirj-hill,  in  Surrey,  bj Odiham,  through  tke 
Shirborns,  Burghclcre  and  Highclerc,  into  Berkshke. 
The  chapelries  of  Itchingswell  and  StdmontoD  are  an* 
Bexed  to  the  church  of  Kingsclere.  I(^  principal  trade 
is  in  the  malting  business,  mrhich,  ivitb  a  niimber  «f 
tsA  calves  weekly  slaughtered,  are  chiefly  destined  for 
Ihe  London  market :  it  bas,  however,  a  mai^et  of  its 
own,  which  is  held  every  Thursday ;  and  has  two  fein, 
Ibe  one  on  the  7th  of  April,  the  other  the  13tb  of  Oc- 
tober. Its  distance  from  tlic  metropolis  is  about  56 
hiiles.  A  remarkably  fine  spring  rises  a  little  above 
this  town,  whicli  supplies  the  mills  situate  on  its  banks, 
and  at  no  great  distance  from  its  source.  Some  varioo$ 
ancient  and  curious  fortifications  of  both  Roman  and 
Danish  character,  are  to  be  seen  upon  the  cbalk  downs 
j^outh  of  the  town,  as  well  as  at  Silchester,  which  lies 
a  few  miles  north-castwardly  from  Kingsclere. 

Odiham  had  once  a  royal  palace  and  castle,  which 
in  King  John's  time  was  defended  15  days  by  only  13 
men  against  the  army  of  the  barons.  Here  David  King 
of  Scotland  was  kept  a  prisoner.  This  town  is  the 
native  place  of  the  famous  grammarian  Lilly :  there 
are  still  to  be  seen  several  vestiges  of  its  former  great- 
ness:  Queen  Elizabeth's  palace,  the  king's  barns,  &c. 
exhibit  proofs  of  its  former  importance.     It  has  a 

weekly 
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|f  market  that  is  IicUl  on  the  Friday,  and  U 
fain,  one  on  the  7lh  of  March,  the  other  the  'J\at  of 
July :  it  mannracturcs  ninlt,  Icniher,  same  coarse  niwl* 
leas,  and  line  linen ;  ami  is  situate  abuut  42  miles  from 
London.  In  this  District  there  is  alsn  a.  fair  licld  at 
Blackwater  the  Stli  of  November;  two  at  £versley, 
one  the  I6lh  May,  the  other  the  18lh  of  October;  at 
Hecklicld  also  there  is  a  fair  held  on  (ior.l  Friday. 

The  wet  hungry  loanis  which  occasionally  pervade 
Uie  heaths  of  Baf^hot,  Farnboroiigh,  Cove,  and  ;^ldcr- 
ahof,  being  very  retentive  of  water,  and  of  little  value 
io  their  native  state,  arc  to  a  small  extent  converted 
usefully  by  dams,  which  are  raised  across  the  law 
places  and  hollows  of  such  wastes,  which  being  well 
puddled  through  the  centit-  to  the  foundation,  aSbrd 
good  and  sutficient  mounds  for  stopping  the  spriug  and 
■uiface  waters ;  and  thu.s  ponds  of  considerable  extent 
are  made,  and  so  far  as  they  go,  are  a  profitable  a[H 
proptiation  of  such  waMes.  These  ponds  arc  usually 
stocked  wit!)  carp  and  tench,  and  if  the  bottom  of  llic 
pond  proves  deep  and  muddy  (and  it  is  rarely  to  be 
Jbund  otherwise),  five  acres  of  such  water  will  support 
1S50  brace  of  carp  and  tench  with  their  increase,  until 
the  old  or  stock  arc  grown  for  market,  and  amount 
Io  an  average  size  of  Sll>.  per  brace,  and  consequently 
weigh  S500lb.,  wliicti  at  'Jd.  per  pound,  the  price 
■uch  sort  and  size  commonly  sell  to  the  trade  in  Iion- 
don,  will  amount  to  931.  \5s,y  the  value  of  five  acres 
of  land  so  employed  for  three  ^ear^;  besides  the 
stock  or  store  fish  so  bred  and  obtained  reduced  to  their 
former  number  wben  the  pond  is  again  filled,  and 
which  will  far  exceed  iu  value  the  first  cost  and  trouble 
of  procuring  such  fish,  wi(b  whatever  expense  may 
>  accrued  in  drawing  the  ponds,  keeping  the  dam 
and 
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and  slaioes  tn  repair.  The  Talae  of  merchantaUa  ftk  ^  - 
thus  annually  obtained  per  acre,  will  be  Ibaod  ik  ^ 
amount  to  about  six  guineas,  and  admitting  tbat  oM 
third  only  of  this  sum  is  required  to  pay  the  interal 
of  the  money  laid  out  in  forming  the  dam,  with  CKh^ 
riage  to  and  commission  in  London,  it  i^  surely  an  ob* 
ject  of  some  moment,  and  deserving  the  investigation, 
now  bestowed  upon  it. 

An  Agricultural  Society  was  established  at  Odiham 
in  the  year  1783 ;  but  of  late  years  the  objects  of  dm.  ji 
institution  appear  to  have  b^n  liitle  attended  to.    Tbir 
navigable  caiial  from  Basingstoke:  to  the  river  Wcji; 
passes  near  this  idwil.    "  .   ,  ./ 

The  area  of  this  District^  its  peculation, 
levies  and  disbutsisnients,  and  frjewlly  societies,  of  tha^ 
respectivedivisions,  towns,  parishes,  tithings,  oipnk- 
cincts  comprised  wiiliin  its  boundaries,  and  applicaUv 
to  the  remaining  enquiries  demanded  in  this  Chaptar, 
will  be  found  in  the  following  Table : 
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TIlis  Dislrict,  whicli  coiilnins  40  piirUbcs,  towns, 
or  lilliings,  being  divided  inio  eight  rectangular 
figures,  and  their  contents  duty  cast  upon  Fadcti's 
large  six  sheet  map  of  the  county,  laiit  down  by 
3  scale  of  one  mile  fu  an  inch,  U  found  to  contain 
an  area  of  all  dracriptions  of  land  of  103,944  acres, 
equal  to  IGS^V  square  miles;  ami  which  extent  of 
country,  from  the  sum  of  its  population,  it  appears 
to  carry  about  11 1^-  inhabitants  to  each  square  mile  of 
610  acres. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  the  three  columns 
under  (he  head  of  Occupation,  whence  this  information 
was  derived,  were  in  the  seven  cases  occurring  within 
this  District,  so  extremely  incorrect  as  fo  preclude  theii 
being  summed  up  In  the  tabic,  and  carried  forward  to 
the  abstract. 

It  appears  that  the  sum  of  QOs.  3d.  is  annually 
levied  per  head  on  the  amount  of  the  residt-nt  popula- 
tion of  this  District  for  parochial  ex|)enses,  and  thnt 
16s.  9d.  of  this  sum  Is  exclusively  diiibursed  on  ac> 
countof  the  poor:  llic  remaining  3j.  5d.  being  employed 
for  other  purposes,  church,  highway,  mililia,  country 
rales,  &c. 

DISTRICT    II. 

The  lovrns  in  which  more  or  less  commerce  and  ma> 
nufucturcs  arc  carried  on,  and  lying  within  this  Dis- 
trict, areas  follow: 

Alton — Situated  on  the  river  AVcy,  and  in  a  coun- 
try, the  natural  interest  of  which  is  much  increased  by 
the  number  of  hop-grounds  that  surround  it.  Its  mn- 
Bufaclurc)  are  various ;  they  consist  of  plain  and  figured 
barraL'init, 
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baimgona,  ribbed  druggets,  and  serges  de  nesnes.  Tbr 
white  yarn  trade  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent, 
and  likewise  an  increasing  manufacture  of  Valentia  (a- 
binds,  and  a  variety  of  worsted  articles  dyed  in  their 
voot,  and  much  esteemed  for  their  superior  qnalily. 
Bombazines  for  women's  mourning  are  also  manufac- 
tured here,  and  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  dyed  and 
dressed  in  London  i  this  branch  mny  be  considered  « 
■lationary.  A  manufacture  also  of  silk  and  -worsted  tab' 
byrecns,  chiefly  for  the  American  market,  is  now  re* 
viving,  but  still  upon  a  small  seale.  This  fabric  » 
usually  sent  to  Philadelphia,  where,  as  well  as  in  man/ 
other  parts  of  the  United  States,  it  is  much  worn  in 
summer  by  the  town  and  country  gentlemen.  TM 
worsted  yari]  abuve- mentioned  is  spun  at  Alton,  and 
within  a  range  of  ten  miles  round.  This  is  commonly 
spun  in  skeins  4S0  yards  in  length,  of  a  finerwss  from 
thirty  to  fitly  skeins  in  the  pound,  and  cost  from  I5d, 
to  3Qtt.  per  pound,  aSbrding  constant  employment  to 
all  the  female  peasantry  in  the  country,  when  not  other* 
■wise  engaged. 

In  the  house  of  industry  there  are  about  twenty  Iooim 
for  wearing  calicoes  of  about  three-fourths  of  a  yard 
in  width,  and  running  from  }6d.  to  ISd.  per  yard, 
retail  price.  The  length  of  each  pieci^  is  S8  yards,  and 
ufi Daily  weighs  atmut  Bibs.  each.  The  labour  per- 
formed in  this  establishnaent  clears  the  clothing  of  from 
HO  to  100  ihen,  women,  and  chiUlren,  and  supplies  a 
small  surplus,  which  is  applied  in  paying  the  interest 
of  the  capital  and  its  gradual  liquidation.  Tlie  expense 
of  maintenance  in  the  house  per  head,  is  found  litlk 
short  of  what  u  requiied  for  the  support  of  ihe  oKl'^lodC 
poor. 

AsKfc- 
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A  sacking  manufactory,  and  a  mill  for  spinnitio^  cot* 
ton  candlcwick,  are  also  established  in  this  neighbour<^ 
hood,  but  both  on  so  very  small  a  scale,  as  not  to  re- 
quire tuiy  farther  notice  in  this  place.  There  are  t\TO 
lairs  held  at  Alton,  the  dne  on  the  Saturday  preceding 
the  Ist  of  May,  the  other  on  the  39th  of  September. 
If  has  a  market  everr  Saturday,  bat  the  sale  of  com,' 
which  is  by  .sample^  seldom  comes  on  till  towards 
evening :  its  distance  b  about  flfty  miles  from  London. 

.  Alresford — ^Has  odly  a  small  mimufacturd  of  lin- 
iftjSj  but  even  this  is  scarcely  worth  notice.  Part  of  a 
Roman  highway  leading  from  this  place  to  Alton, 
ibmit  the  mill-dam,  hereafter  to  be  further  noticed. 
The  pond  thus  formed  appears  to  have  been  much 
huger  formerly  than  it  is  at  present  t  it  is  stated  to  have 
^ktended  from  the  pi^scnt  mill-dam  (over  which  the 
KNid  leads  from  Old  to  New  Alresford)  to  a  palace  of 
the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  then  standing  at  Bishop 
Siittofa. 

A  naTigation  formerly  existed  between  this  plilce  and 
Winchester,  at  which  time  the  trade  of  Alresford,  then 
a  laijge  and  populous  town,  'was  much  benefited  by  itl 
This -navigation  for  a  great  length  of  time  has  reached 
ao  higher  than  Winchester;  a  plan,  however,  has  l:itely' 
been  agitated,  of  joining  the  Basingstoke  Canal  witli  the 
Winchester  navigation  by  a  communication  through 
this  place. 

*  "New  Alresford  is  governed  by  a  bail!  AT  and  eigld 
bfirgcneii  and  formerly  sent  one  member  to  parliu'^ 
nenti  but  the  charter  of  the  town  is  now  said  to  be 
befc.  It  has  thn^  fairs  in  the  course  of  the  year :  Holy 
Tbiinday^  the  90th  of  July  9  and  the  15th  of  Octol>crt 
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its  market  is  on  Thursday ;  and  its  distance  fr<ym  IiOn« 
don  about  sixtj  miles; 

Basingstoke — U  situated  at  the  distance  of  abawl 
47  miles  from  London.  Its  manofactuios  chieijr  ooint 
sistofmalt  and  leather:  a  manufactory  fcr  dmggeto 
and  shalloons  was  Ibf  n^erly  carried  on  in  this  neigh* 
bonrhood,  but  which  of  late  yeah  is  stated  to  has* 
gone  Tery  much  to  decay.  This  is  a  town  i^orj^oiate^ 
consisting  of  a  high  steward,  mayor,  recorder,  seyen 
aldermen,  seven  burgesses,  and  two  Serjeants  at  mace. 
The  canal  lately  finished  from  hence  to  the  river  W^$ 
opens  a  water  communication  with  London,  and  what* 
ever  may  have  been  the  issue  of  the  expectations  fonoMd 
by  the  first  adventurers  in  this  undertaking,,  ce^ain  it 
is,  that  the  navigation  has  already  proved  of  conside* 
rable  advantage  to  the  town  and  neighbourhood,  as  woH 
as  all  the  country  within  reach  of  those  convenieneca 
it  so  eminently  afibrds. 

Upon  the  downs  near  this  town  a  bloody  battle 
was  fought  in  781,  between  the  Danes  and  Saxoos. 
Old  Basing  is  celebrated  for  its  fortress,  which  in 
the  time  of  the  civil  wars  belonged  to  the  Marquis  of 
Winchester,  ancestor  to  the  late  Duke  of  Bolton.  It 
was  garrisoned  by  a  resolute  band  of  soldiers  under  ih$ 
command  of  the  Marquis,  which  greatly  restrained  the 
depredations  of  the  Parliament  party  on  the  high  roads* 
It  was  taken,  and  the  brave  Marquis  in  it,  by  Cron^ 
well,  who  in  revenge  put  almost  all  the  garrisoa  to  tbt 
sword,  and  burnt  the  noble  fabric  to  the  ground. 

Overton. — There  is  a  silk-mill  of  considerable  msg^ 
nitude  at  this  place;  it  is  worksd by  water,  and  affimb 

■t 


conttint  employnusnl  for  a  |^r<^t  number  of  ^ 
aiul  children.  The  steady  and  unitbrm  niolton  fto*  1 
duced  by  a  wafer  powrr,  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  tti« 
taming  and  winding  Ihe  fine  tender  threads  of  lilk  im*  I 
{Ktrtcd  from  tile  Levant  and  East  Indifi.  This  braiiclp  I 
of  preparing  tbe  ulk  for  man u foci urr,  is  not  car* 
ried  on  to  tbe  cxtrait  formerly,  and  of  nhicti  the  mill 
and  maclilnery  are  qumblo,  but  nhich  is  expected  to 
be  VMuned  on  llie  termination  of  tbe  war. 

in  tbif  pmt  of  tbe  county  the  young  female  peasantry 
anm  ranch  employed  in  the  brading  or  platting  itraw 
fot  hats  and  boaoets.  This  tbcy  perform  with  much' 
^ility  and  neatness,  and  in  ercry  respect  equal  to  lliu 
celehratod  manufacturers  of  these  articles  at  Ounstablo. 

The  pnper-raillB  in  the  neig'hbourbood  of  Uveitoui 
are  of  high  importance  in  a  national  point  of  view,  put* 
ficnlirly  that  which  is  employed  in  mEdiing  pajicr  for 
the  notes  of  the  Governor  and  (xtmpany  of  tbn  Bonk  of 
I'ngland .  Th  is  mill  formerly  employed  only  one  of  ila 
vats  three  months  in  the  year ;  at  present  there  are  two 
vats  constantly  employed  tbe  year  round.  There  are 
two  papcr-ioills  belonging  to  tbe  same  propriolon  on 
tbis  Htream  (i.  e.  Teste  or  Anton  river)  :  these  afford 
•ight  vats  for  the  manuincluring  of  paper,  from  lb« 
trao  and  quality  of  bank-note  to  Ibut  of  rnyul  atlas. 
TbcM  require  the  constant  attendance  of  about  sixty 
own  and  women  throughout  the  year.  The  avcragg 
earning  of  the  men  arc  stated  at  about  SSj.  per  week  ; 
that  of  the  women  at  day-work  Id.,  but  when  employed 
by  tbe  piece  (and  which  is  the  more  usual  practice), 
from  9(/.  to  lOd.  per  day.  There  is  generally  one  ap- 
ptttitioe,  eon  to  one  of  tbe  established  workmen,  at* 
ach  vat,  and  these  arc  nil  tlie  npitrculioei 
t  is  somewhat  reiiwrkablf,  but 
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alt&eBemiUiketplidlidajalltlie'iiri  ktterdajtf 
and  ion  which  they  are  paid  their  oidiiiarjr  day^weah 
hire.  There  are  fiwr  fiuni  held  at  Overton  in  the  ooaati 
of  theyiBar  s  Biayith,  Whit-Monday,  Jaly  JSth^ 
October  9Bd  s  the  marlLetr  day  ia  Moaday.    It  ia 
tavt  about  twontyiix  miles  from  JLondoa.  %*-    i 

WhUehurck-^1%  a  borough  byjpeagription,:! 
lent  memberB  to  parliament  the  7/th  of  Qoee& 
beth.  Properly  speakingi  here  it  :no  oorporatada^ 
thoDgh  a  titular  mayor  ia  annually  cbosen  at  the  oomt 
ket  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  aS  Wineheitery  and  #h9 
are  lords  of  the  manor  i  it  returns  two  mcniben.lo.fht. 
Imperial  Farliament.  The  eight  of  election  Ji  coufuiM 
to  freeholders  of  certain  lands  and.  tenements  within  He 
bor9ugh9  in  right  of  themsdves  or  their  wives^  and 
which  have  not  been  divided  or  inct'eosed  since  thtf  ac* 
of  the  7th  and  8th  of  King  William.  The  retunii^^ 
officer  is  the  titular  mayor. 

The  former  manufactures  of  this  borough^  which- con* 
sisted  of  shalloons,  serges,  &c.  are  stated  to  have  been 
much  afiected  by  the  war,  but  which,  like  most  of  the 
other  manufactures  of  the  county,  are  expected  to  le* 
vive  again  on  the  return  of  peace.  This  place  hst 
four  fairs  in  the  course  of  the  year,  via.  April  SSdf 
June  17th,  July  7th,  and  October  I9th  s  it  has  s 
market  every  Friday,  and  is  distant  about  58  mikt 
from  London. 

Andover  (t.  e.  over  the  river  Ande).*^Thia  place  «M 
well  known  to  the  Romans,  who  had  encampaMiiCi 
upon  Quarley  and  Bre  Hill.    It  was  called  by  <to  ' 
Saxons,  Andeafaran,  and  afterwards  became  the  icii* 
dence  of  King  Ethdred.  . 
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The  corpontion  of  this  town  nssDmcd  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  eliictors,  anil  which  obtained  lUc  Eaiictiun 
of  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Commotis  ]st  April, 
1609,  and  was  afterwards  confirmed  98lb  January, 
]703.  This  corporation  received  its  first  charter  from 
King  John,  but  wai  Inst  incorporatrd  by  Queen  Eliza- 
belh  :  it  consists  of  Iwenty-two  capital  burgesses,  froia 
amongst  whom  a  bailiff  and  two  other  ningistrates  are 
annually  chosen,  and  twelve  assistant  burgesses  ;  tliey 
hare  abo  a  high  steward,  recorder,  and  town  ckik. 
This  borough  sent  burgesses  to  all  the  parliaments  of 
Edward  (he  First,  and  also  the  first  of  Edward  the 
Second :  these  ceased  sending  until  the  S7th  of  Eliza- 
betli.  The  right  of  election  is  in  the  bailiff  and  the 
above  selected  number  (twenty-four)  of  the  burgetsea 
wily  :  returning  officer  the  bailiff. 

The  manufacture  of  malt  in  this  town  is  conside> 
rable,  but  its  former  staple  of  shalloons  is  represented 
as  much  on  the  decay.  The  female  peasantry  in  the 
Burronnding  country  appear  to  be  very  much  employed 
in  spinning  yam  and  worsted  for  the  manufactures  at 
Salbbury.  A  canal  passes  from  this  place  through 
Stockbridgc  and  Knmsey  to  Southampton.  A  junction 
has  been  proposed  bclkveen  this  canal  and  the  naviga- 
tion at  Rasingstoke,  and  which,  conducted  through  the 
Trsic  and  Anton  vallies,  would  appear  a  less  arduous 
nmlerlaking  than  the  communication  before  mentioned 
between  ibcWcy  and  the  lichen  rivers.  The  fairs  held 
at  this  town  arc  on  Midlent  Friday  and  Saturday,  May 
the  ISlh  and  November  17lh  and  )8th :  its  marki-t 
day  is  Saturday,  aud  is  distant  from  London  about  G5 
miles. 
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Ibr  «lMdin%Ub«iii  cmpttMii.    U^tmiKim^ 

fOphHikt  Iwi^gAbtaoogli  b|rftofMipiiMH  ittw  'm 
foifanlHimf  ^at  it  fgonwrnca  ligr  4  iitahr  btiifl^  A* 
■iei4ri>g<ate#,<otrtribip»  iwi  iai|iiil«tiiMtoe..  Ito 
«q^  of  <Miqi  is  in  Ito  taridod  knadceeiM*  ^qpA^r 
•Oitaadioj^  afaiMMiBtiof^ateattO.  dlkasHMl 
fito» 'Ode  tn  iioli^  T^NMoriaif,  iMpdier  im  the  lOlh  1^^ 
^jr,  ni-ine  oitarJEMikcInt  Thandaf  iii  Oatobatt 
iti  iuiiiH|t  dagr  is  1^mmia^»    OMaiH  «6  adH  Anft 

■ 

iktxt  k  HoUilng  tNUticolBilf  «sqiDriiig  titfite,   OmI 
tiiaiitiiasB  «rMi(^iiUrfke^«^ 
in  Jttlj. 

Winchester. ^^TMs  cit j  is  -distant  from  Lmdos  hf 
SasiiiigstGaBe  "OS  nriieB  three  furloi^,  and  by  Famiun 
|5S  mikB  two  furlongB.  It  is  o(  gnat  •saitiqfKkf;  m 
liitiiate  on  the  river  Itcfacn,  awl  calied  by  tlie  ancaeol 
firitons,  Caffl:  Ghvcnt;  by  the  Bpnums  it  ivas  known  hf 
the  name  of  Fentam  BeigarniD,  and  in  it  ^wns  mantf> 
Acinred  doth  for  the  Roman  cnnperor  md  annyi  ^ai 
«Iso8ati*cloth.  and  iiousefaold  linen. 

In  tifae  tinkc  of  the  Saxons,  though  piflaged  mam 
Khan  once,  it  was  a  rojral  AMy^  and  the  nsideBot  >0f 
ievend  icings  :  here  a  monasfnry  h  said  to  ham  tan 
founded hy  iLnoius,  the  first  christian 'kingof  tBritaiii) 
in  the  year  189 ;  but  which  was  destfDjred  in  the>peni^ 
cation  nnder  Diodesian  about  the  year  466;  andm^ 
built  by  Diodatus  the  abbot,  in  honour  of  St.  Amphi- 
bolous. About  the  year  300,  Cerdic,  king  of  the  West 
Saocons,  drove  away  die  <aBn3my  aad  converted  the 

church 
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•fanreh  into  a  pagan  lemple.     EtIielsUa  granted  tlM  j 
city  the  privil^c  of  six  mints. 

The  church  was  originally  founded  by  Kingcgolfe, 
one  of  the  kings  of  the  Mercians,  whose  son  in  thv 
year  063,  translated  the  sec  of  Dorchester  to  the  mo- 
naatery  said  to  be  founded  by  Lucius  ;  and  althougli 
the  diocese  of  Shirbom  was  afterwards  taken  out  of  it 
by  King  Ina,  yet  it  became  so  rich,  that  wheti  Edward 
III.  offisrcd  ^o  promote  his  favourite  Edendon,  who 
waa  then  bishop,  to  Ihe  see  of  Canterbury,  he  refused  it, 
flaying,  "  Thuugh  Canterbury  was  the  bightst  rack, 
Winchester  was  the  lietter  manger."  In  (his  reign 
William  of  Wickham,  whilst  he  was  bishop,  obtained 
some  privileges  and  immnnities  for  tho  sec,  such  as 
that  the  Bi»hop  of  Winchester  should  be  Chancellor  Ur 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury ,  and  Prelate  of  the  Most 
Noble  Order  of  the  Gnrler. 

The  di'ancry  is  a  handsome  building,  with  large  gar- 
des!, but  subject  lo  be  overflowed  by  tho  river  Itchen, 
vbkh  rnns  through  the  middle  (Tf  them. 

Near  the  Bijhiip's  palace  is  the  College  of  St.  Mary, 
commonly  cilkd  Winchester  College:  it  was  founded 
am)  endowed  by  that  munificent  prelad-  and  able  mi- 
nister,  William  of  W  ickham,  und  is  onn  of  the  noblest 
foundatious  for  grammfir  learning  ever  cslabli&hed  by 
any  aufaject  in  Enrope.  The  building,  whioli  is  of 
silorie,  waa  br^n  iiY  \3^,  and  completed  in  i393. 
The  foundation  consists  of  a  wanlen,  ten  fellows,  three 
dmplains,  three  clerks,  a  schoolmaster,  usher,  or^nnisl, 
tfixleeii  thorislers,  and  seventy  scholars.  The  coUegri 
MHisists  of  two  courts,  and  in  ihe  centre  ix  a  noblo 
^Ihic  chajKl,  near  tn  which  arc  tho  schools  willi 
bandsome  cloisters,  and  bt^^iind  that  a  large  piece  of 
gn)«nd  where  the  sdiuturs  play.  When  in  the  liall 
s  d  4  w  het« 
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ybere  Uiejr  clipe,  th^  scbolan  wear  black  gowDii  ))Ht 
Vfhen  thej  attend  divine  service  in  the  chapd,  tbej  ar^ 
pressed  ia  vbite  ^arplices.  AH  (be  scholars  hare 
|tf:oes^  to  the  library i  under  the  permission  of  the  maatei 
or  usher ;  aAer  a  certain  number  of  years  they  are  acot 
Ifi  finisb  th^ir  stjQdies^^  in  If  ew  Coll^e^  Oxford^  alsQ 
l^niU  by  him. 

The  present  cathedral  was  begun  in  i/he  J  Itb  ccntaij 
by  Bishop  Wakclyn,  who  built  the  town,  choir,  (ran* 
scepts,  and  probably  the  west  end ;  Bishop  Edetidoi^ 
undertook  to  repair  the  nave,  but  Bishop  Wickham 
entirely  rebuilt  It.  in  1394.  To  the  great  honour  of 
William  of  Wickham,  there  is  to  be  added  the  New 
College,  Oxford,  and  which  with  the  truly  noble  foun* 
dation  beforc-meationcd,  will  remain  everlasting  monu* 
ments  of  his  piety  and  munificence. 

To  the  eight  parochial  churches  which  are  contained 
within  the  city  of  Winchester,  is  to  be  added  St.  Bar- 
tholomew^s,  at  Hyde.  On  the  north  side  of  the  catbe* 
dral,  is  a  college  founded  by  Bishop  Morley  in  1672, 
fur  ten  clergymen's  widows.  Christ's  Hospital^  com- 
moTily  called  the  Blue  Arms,  west  of  the 'cathedral, 
was  founded  in  1706  by  Peter  Simonds«  Here  are  also 
a  variety  of  private  charities,  and  three  charity  schools. 

King  John  resided  much  in  this  city,  and  his  son 
Henry  III.  was  born  here,  as  were  also  Arthur,  eldest 
son  of  Henry  VII.,  and  William  Duke  of  Saxony, 
from  whom  the  present  Royal  Family  of  Great  Britaiii 
descended.  Henry  the  Fourth  was  manied  here,  a| 
was  Queen  Mary  to  Philip  King  of  Spain.  In  the 
year  1112,  the. king's  palace  and  a  great  part  of  the 
ciiy  were  destroyed  by  fire,  which,  with  the  plague 
ihat  has  twice  visited  this  city,  are  commemorated  by 
inscriptions  on  an  obi,'li&k  at  the  west  end  of  the  town^ 

About 


Abont  the  year  1215,  tlic  river  Itchcn  was  brought 
into  a  ri-giitur  rliannd,  and  made  narigable  by  God- 
frey Du  l.nc.y,  Bi^hup  »(  Winchealcr.  In  ]739,  a  pub- 
lic tnfifitiary  was  erected.  A  new  county  jail  was 
built  ill  1788,  on  Mr.  Howard's  plan.  In  the  prison 
court  is  a  ncut  chapel.  Tbe  county  bridewell  was  built 
in  1785  :  here  isatsua  city  bridewell;  and  a  new  theatre 
iras  built  in  1785  also.  It  inuy  be  worthy  of  remark, 
that  theatrical  representations  were  first  introduced  into 
England  by  Gcuffery,  prior  of  St.  Swithiti's,  Winches- 
ter, in  the  year  1556. 

irndrr  the  RooianB,  Winchester  increased,  and  be- 
came the  depository  of  the  public  records ;  it  suSered 
considerably  in  the  wnra  bctwixn  Stephen  and  the  Em* 
preiis  Matilda  :  the  latter  being  besieged  in  the  castle  by 
the  former,  to  escape  being  taken,  was  carried  out  in  a 
coGBn.  This  caslle  is,  by  tnidition,  ascribed  to  Kin^ 
Arthur,  and  where  it  is  said  the  Snson  Kings  kept 
tlieir  court.  Ilrre  William  the  Second,  surnamei) 
Rufiis,  was  crowned.  In  the  civil  wara  of  the  seven- 
tecnth  century,  it  was  taken  from  Charles  the  First 
by  Hit  William  Waller,  and  was  aflerwards  demo- 
Ibbed,  except  tlit;  old  ball,  a  magnilicuit  building, 
ill  which  the  assizes  are  held.  In  this  hall  also  hangs 
what  is  colled  Arthur's  round  table,  with  the  names  of 
t)te  knights  upon  it.  On  llie  scite  of  (he  old  castle  a 
Toyal'paLace  was  begun,  March  S3,  1680,  in  the  dig- 
ging for  which  they  found  a  pavement  of  bricks,  and 
coins  of  Constantine  Ihc  Great.  The  prtncijml  floor  is 
a  noble  rangv  of  apartments  SO  feet  bigb.  It  has  been 
fitted  up  as  a  nar  prison,  and  contains  no  less  than 
160  rooms,  capable  of  affording  comfortable  accommo- 

Kn  to  5000  prisoners  of  war. 
iBclicstci  appears  to  have  been  tbe  fint  place  in 
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*e  kmgdom  iiieoip<m<ad  by  a  ftee  chiller  s  it  ii  go« 
^Fkiaedbya  mijor^  *  high'  steimid,  Menomy^mdpft 
eoidei^'aadieBdB  two  ineniben  tor  PtolianMot^  choien  byi 
the^cdvfionition  and  fteebuTgans  e  the  Bomborof  Totaf 
an  afaonl  140,  aad  the  fetaming  officer  u  the  mayor*  • ' 
*  A  aamber  of  pariibes  are  coneolidatecl  under  OH^ 
btiiHi  Aety  and  have  cttaUMiod  a  ifoi^k^oue  at  Vfimi 
dtater.  This  inititatiOB  is  by  'some  objected  tOy  ma 
aoobant  of  the  aawtlHagnen  laaoifeited  by  the  partaif 
IB  ^BBliqg  witil  Aeir  children,  who,  it  9eeiBs,  uh 
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diiefly  initnicted  in  winding  silk  abd  in  ptepariag 
iMbp  and  Jaz,  far  the  manufitctQie  ef  eanras  carried 
te  in  tblB  ei^^  It  it  urged,  that  (Aildren  thi*  Um 
iMeted,  can  be  but  littk  qnalUfed  for  the  move  lurtdf 
•fbcatiant  ef  the  fieU,  and  which  often  'pie?en(tt  panoM 
apfdyiag  to  parisb«oacefs  for  nelief,  from  an  appre* 
lienskm  that  such  application -woald  subject  their  dbil-^ 
dien  to  be  eemored  from  ihom  ;  the  draod  of  which  ec 
eanoni  ranch  distress  and  hardship  to  becndoredin 
Bsaiiy  peasant  fonilies,  rather  tlian  concent  to  an  altef^ 
SMtiTe  ae  ntremdy  painfal  to  them.  How  for  these 
eomfAaiBts,  which  have  been  patiently  listened  to  by 
the  Surreyor,  ans  justly  founded,  it  hi  inipossibk  fotf 
htwi  to  say;  bat  if  it  is  true,  that  parents  are  thus' 
eonpeHed  to  earfender  their  chitdven  to  the  pursuit  of 
an  empbyment  tliey  consider  as  uabeallhy  or  unwor^ 
Ay  of  then,  it  is  saeely  an  exercise  of  power,  wMdt 
isitfaer  tbe  ceastitwlkm  or  existing  laws  of  this  coaa* 
igr  udR  ssem  to  aothorize* 

'.  AithoBgh  tbe  sacking  and  canvas  nmnnfeetoie  ars 
eanied  on  to  eouie  extentnt  Wfaicbesfer,^  yet  t^  gieef 
drift  of  maiHsfatluiSBg  exertion  n  that  city,  is  aMMie  in 
preparing  the  raw  material,  and  irorking  in  tboiMd^ 
ingoflightfebiloiofsitk*    ThisttiteiialiaiMpofted 
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ill  ttt  raw  stale  ftom  Bcugal  nr  Jtaly,  vod  wlicro  it  is 
wouud  rr«fn  the  cocong  iii(o  tliu  IhrciKis  i(n|jor(ed. 
In  tiiis  opcmlinii,  it  is  conceived  (li^t  a.  certain  propor- 
lioii  «r  fiiee  or  gliilin  is  Jistolv«l  in  Ike  wutec  out  of 
ichicft  Ihe  nocuns  ace  uouad,  and  wliiuli  it  is  foood 
weonary  to  dischir^  before  dyeing,  by  boiling  it 
.  in  !>tMi|i  ond  iVRler,  and  wbich  ^'wrally  reduces  the 
'  silk  fi'om  iu  imported  to  its  pure  state  about  S3  poi 
cent,  i  (be  duty  bcii%  paid  upon  llu;  imported  qvun- 
tity,  via.  Bengal  7s.  and  Turkiali  or  Italian  lis. 
fst  pound.  To  rDiue<ly  which,  and  in  boioc  incaeure  la 
guard  o^iufit  a  procaiioiis  supply  in  future,  would  it 
not  be  ailvisabit;  to  attempt  the  culture  of  the  white 
mulberry  in  every  part  of  itiQ  European  dontinionii  of 
this  empire,  where  the  soil  and  climate  are  favourable 
to  the  purpose,  and  for  doing  ^thich  we  have  many 
notable  examplf  s  before  us,  in  the  different  parts  of  the 
United  Slates  of  North  America,  and  where  the  winter 
climate  generally  is  inliniti^ly  more  severe  than  any 
thing  ever  experienced  in  the  sonlhem  parts  of  this 
kingdom  ? 

The  nnmbcr  of  hands  employed  in  preparing  and 
winding  silk  by  one  bouse  only,  in  Winchester,  is 
about  300.  The  weaving  is  also  carried  on  to  a  con- 
siderable extent ;  but  wlicllicr  in  the  throwing  or  weav- 
ing departments  of  the  business,  the  children  employed 
appear  equally,  as  to  health,  contented,  and  as  happy 
m  those  in  the  occupations  of  rural  life.  The  gen- 
tlemen principitUy  engagal  in  this  business  carry  it 
on  with  consideral)le  spirit:  the  velvets  appear  well 
finished;  and  the  lighter  kinds  of  silks,  of  which  there  are 
Large  quantities  made  for  tlic  use  of  the  umbrella  manu- 

Ke,  are  equally  well  finishinl  and  in  great  demand. 
DianufaclureiH  however  make  lamentable  com> 
plaiata. 
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phinto,  as  well  of  the  incieasing  scarcity  of  tbe  Lerant 
-silk,  as  of  the  very  high  duty  imposed  upon  its  im- 
port. 

The  foirs  held  annually  in  this  city  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood, are  on  the  first  Monday  in  Lent;  Magdalen- 
bill  fair,  August  8,  and  another  fair  on  the  SIth  of 
October :  its  market  days  are  on  Wednesday  and  Sa- 
turday. 

The  area  of  this  District,  its  population,  parochial 
levies,  and  disbursements,  and  the  friendly  societies  of 
the  respective  divisions,  towns,  parishes,  tithings,  or 
precincts,  comprised  within  its  boundaries,  and  applica* 
ble  to  the  remaining  enquiries  demanded  in  this  Chap* 
ter,  are  stated  in  (he  following  Table^ 
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uid  acres  of  h&d,  mnd  it  chirflT  occnpied  br 
ae.  The  old  knd  utfiim  an  j^iervd  Mf  thw  - 
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DISTRICT  til. 

PeUr^eld. — This  town  is  sitaated  at  the  upper  end 
of  a  valley,  formed  by  chalk  downS)  and  the  heaths  of 
Woolmcr  fore^  and  its  appendages ;  a  small  branch  of 
the  river  Loddon  heads  up  to,  and  a  little  above  the 
town.  This  borough  was  incorporated  by  Queen  Eliza« 
beth,  and  is  governed  by  a  mayor  and  commonality  t 
it  first  sent  members  to  parliament  the  S5th  of  Edward 
I.  but  ceased  until  the  time  of  Edward  VI.  and  now 
continues  to  send  two  members,  the  right  of  whose 
election  is  with  freeholders  of  lands  or  ancient  dwelling- 
houses,  or  shambles  built  upon  ancient  foundations 
within  the  said  borough  :  number  of  voters  154  ;  re* 
turning  officer,  the  mayor. 

.  This  is  a  very  considerable  tboroughfiune  from  Lon* 
don  to  Portsmouth,  but  unless  in  the  articles  of  mat* 
ting,  brewing,  and  turnery,  there  was  not  understood  to 
be  much  trade  or  manufacture  carried  on.  There  are 
two  fairs  kept  in  this  town,  one  on  the  10th  of  July, 
the  other  the  II  th  of  December:  its  weekly  market  is 
held  on  the  Saturday,  and  is  dbtant  about  54  miles 
from  London. 

The  parishes  of  Headley,  Kingsley,  and  Bram* 
shot,  are  incorporated  in  a  house  of  industry,  for  the 
support  and  maintenance  of  their  poor ;  an  arrange- 
ment that  is  much  objected  to,  on  account  of  this 
institution  being  far  more  expensive  to  the  associated 
parishes  in  that Jiouse  than  they  would  have  been  out 
of  it. 

The  area  of  this  District,  its  population,  parochial 
levies  and  disbursements,    and  the  friendly  societies 
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of  the  respective  diyitioiiSy  towns,  parishes,  tithingSi 
or  precincts,  comprivd  vithin  its  boundaries,  and 
applicabk  to  the  remaining  enqairies  demanded  in 
Chapley,  ait  steled  m  the  Mkmiog  Tabk. 


DISTRICT 
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IlIiIi  District  divided  five  rcotaogqlfiT  %are9,  and 
rir  contents  summed  up,  is  foond  to  cover  an  extent 
49^25  acres,  including,  with  other  waste  lands,  ibe 
«sl8  of  Alice  HoU  and  Woolmer  forests,  and  where 
i  crown  lands  aoMHint  to  8694  acres.  The  gross 
tSi  equals 77-2^9  sqnare  miles,  and. which,  from  the 
in  of  its  population,  appears  to  caiTj  89^o  souls  to 
Dh  square  mile.  There  being  four  out  of  the  eigh^ 
■  fnrishes  and  tithings  composing  this  District 
dch  are  inaccurately  returned  in  the  columns  of  Qc^ 
pations,  precludes  these  columns  from  being  summed 
if  md  their  amount  carriisd  forward  to  the  general 
llfici. 

IlM.tttm  annually  levied  per  head  for  parochial 
•  on  the  whole  amount  of  the  population  of  this 
slncty  is  90s.  9if.,  of  this  sum  there  is  l?^.  M.  ex* 
airely  applied  for  the  suppoK  and  maintenance  of 
1^  poor^  the  remaining  Ss.  6d.  raised  per  head  per  an- 
il it  applied  for  such  other  parochial  uses  as  have 
H  before  noticed. 

DiiTMJCT  JF. 

RkaMej^.--*This  town  is  divided  into  two  parishes^ 
^  and  infrcy  bietweea  which  there  is  only  one 
fmohj  and  which  still  remains  a  fine  specimen  of 
BM  architecture— -built  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  and 
■m3  with  stone.  There  is  now  growing  on  the  top 
Vkt  church  an  apple  tree,  which  often  produces  dif« 
Mt  kinds  of  fruit,  via*  red  streaks  and  golden  pip« 
m.  Thb  is  a  town  corporate,  governed  by  a 
I  reoordev,  six  aldenneD^  and  twelve  capital  bur« 


tts  principal  manofiictniiBB  are  in  sacks  and  sacking^ 
^,  matti  beer;  of  tiia  latlar  vast ^antities  arc 
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hiade^  and  held  in  high  request  for  a(  great 'diiUbo^ 
throng  the  county.  The  niaiiufacture  of  sliaHooasf 
iivhich  formerly  fioujrished  to  a  great  extent  in  tbii 
town,  is  so  far  gone  to  decay,  that  SO  looms  arc  no« 
diflScult  to  be  found  where  there  were  formeriy  800. 
There  are  three  fairs  held  here  in  the  course  of  tkt 
year:  one  on  Easter  Monday,  another  Angust  the  Sftfaf 
and  the  last  on  the  8th  of  November:  its  weekly  niir« 
ket  is  held  on  the  Saturday  ;  and  is  situate  at  the  dis« 
tance  of  about  77  miles  from  London. 

Fordingbridge — Is  a  small  market  town,  situate  on 
the  river  Avon,  and  stated  to  have  been  ranch.  larfcf  j 
formerly  tlian  it  is  at  present,  having  frequently  saf- 
fcred  by  fire.  This  town  is  not  incorporated,  but  is 
governed  by  a  constable  annually  chosen  at  the  court 
leetof  the  lord  of  tlie  manor. 

Ttic  principal  manufucturc  at  present,  and  for  many 
years  past  carried  on  in  this  town,  is  the  striped  bed 
ticking.  The  chain  or  warp  of  this  fabric  is  Kpuo  and 
bleached  at  home ;  the  abb,  or  shoot,  is  imported  from  . 
the  Continent  in  its  brown  stafe,  and  is  bleached  alto- 
gether in  the  mtradows  \ying  along  the  river  and  adjfl* 
cent  to  the  town.  The  blue  colour  is  given  to  the  yam 
in  its  unbleached  slate;  and  this  forms  alternate  stripes 
of  blue  and  white  in  the  warp,  which  is  alx>ut  75  yards 
in  length,  and  coutains  from  SOOf)  to  3000  threads :  th« 
shoot  is  all  while,  and  when  finished  from  the  loom 
the  web  will  measure  about  70  yards,  weigh  from  401b.' 
to  501b.,  and  sell  to  the  wholesale  dealers  in  LoDdon 
from  SOt/.  to  3s.  6d.  per  yard.  This  manufacture  has 
flourished  in  this  town  for  a  long  period  of  time,  but 
its  principal  increase  has  come  on  within  the  last  50 
ycarsj  and  notwithstanding  the  war^  tho^  does  not 

appm 


Appear  to  be  any  material  abatement  in  the  detnnnd  or 
Olden  for  (Iiis  article.  The  number  of  people  em* 
ployed  in  spinning,  bleaching,  weaving,  dresaing,  &c. 
are  CGtimated  at  about  two-thirds  of  the  whole  inhabi- 
tants. 

A  factory  has  also  been  lately  establiaheil  abont  a 
mihs  abore  the  town,  for  spinning  woollen  and  cotton 
yarn,  and  which  sceras  to  be  carrying  on  with  consi- 
I  clerable  spirit.  The  machinery  of  this  factory  is  driven 
by  water  taken  up  by  en  eddtt  from  the  Avon  river. 
The  establishment  affords  great  prospect  of  success,  as 
well  as  the  means  uf  employing  a  number  of  womca 
and  children  in  the  neighlMuihood.  There  is  one  fair 
held  at  this  town  annually,  on  the  Olh  of  September; 
its  weekly  market  is  on  the  Saturday.  It  Ucs  at  the 
distance  of  about  90  miles  from  the  metropolis. 

Ringnrood — Is  silnated  on  the  cast  side  of  the  river 
Avon.  In  the  time  of  the  Saxons  it  was  a  place  of 
much  eminence,  and  at  present  commands  one  of  the 
be«l  weekly  corn  markets  in  the  county,  which  is 
held  on  die  Wcdnrsday  :  it  has  aim)  two  fairs,  one  on 
the  lOth  July,  the  other  on  the  Illh  of  Ueceniber.  It 
carries  un  a  luanufacture  to  some  consiilcmbli;  extent 
in  knit  worsted  stockings,  and  has  Ixyrn  long  celebrated 
for  the  excellence  of  its  brer,  large  quantities  of  which 
arc  Iruniported  through  the  snrrounding  country,  anJ 
conveyed  by  water  to  Christchnrch,  whence  it  is  ship- 
peJ  coastwise  to  Portsmouth,  Poole,  or  wherever  there 
may  be  a  suitable  market  for  it.  There  is  also  a  loU-- 
nble  tmdr  here  for  leather,  druggets,  some  red  ticks, 
and  narrow  cloths. 
Near  this  tona  the  Duke  of  Iklonmoath  was  taken  by 
■AKTi.]  E  e  «n« 
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\Mie  Berkms,  ts  be  lay  bid  in  %  ditch  covered  wilb  tankf 
July  J685,  after  be  had  been  (lefeated  at  the  fiatUe  cjf 
Sedgeiaoor. 


CAmf^AiircJk,— The  ancient  name  of  this  town 
.Tweenamboumei  from  itg  being  situated  at  the  oDoflii* 
enoe  of  the  Aron  and  Stoor  rim?.  Its  pment  name 
is  from  a  collegiate  church  built  in  the  tnna  of  the 
West  Sasoi|Sj  first  called  Trinity,  afterwards  ChriiU 
fbnrch,  and  iu  whidi  there  are  still  to  be  seen  name* 
roiis  remains  of  sepnlcbral  monuments  of  great  anti- 
quity and  beanty« 
-    The  river  Avon,  which  here  falls  into  the  sea. 


made  navinble  in  1680.  This  town  is  famoua  far  a 
sakuon  fisfiery  *,  and  is  thought  to  be  the  first  place  hi 
England  for  knit  silk  stockings.  The  hnitting  of 
worsted  hose  is  also  carried  on  to  a  considerable  exieatf 
as  is  also  a  watcb-cbain  manufactory,  which  enables 
the  poor  in  this  place,  as  ucll  as  in  many  of  the.  adja« 
cent  villagcsj^  where  it  is  also  -carried  on  wtih  much  spi« 
rit,  to  earn  a  very  comfortable  subsistence*  A  strait 
hat  manufaciory  contributes  also  very  essentially  to  the 
same  end. 

This  port  lying  within  that  of  Southampton,  the 
state  of  its  shipping  interest  and  exterior  commerce 
must  neocssarily,  with  ^hi<t  of  Lymingtoiv,  be.  m« 
eluded  in  tbc  account  of  the  xx)rt  of  Southampton  ge« 
aierally^ 

.  Christchurcb  bad  once  a  strong  castle;  and  first  tfisit 
members  to  pirliament  th^  13th  of  Elizabeth ;  Ht 
although  it  was  summoned  for  this  puri>ose.the  SSth  ef 

•  VHit  Mr.  WiUiit'4  Rcpvb 

Bdwird 


r&rd  (be  First,  and  the  Sd  of  Edward  lite  Seoonil* 
tbc  bailiff  made  no  return  (o  either  precept. 

The  right  of  election  appears  to  have  been  forrncrly 
vested  in  the  inhabititnt  housekeepers  of  this  boroagb, 
but  at  prcsoDt  BEsamed  and  exercised  by  the  corporatioa 
exclusirel/,  and  which  coiuists  of  a  ma^or,  recorder, 
alderionn,  bnilifis,  and  comnioit  couDcil,  making  Dio 
nnmber  of  Totcrs  twenty -tour,  and  the  returning  officuc 
the  mayor. 

.  An  Agricallur»l  Society  has  been  cstabHshcd  at  Chrii.t* 
church  since  1795  ;  its  aim  is  to  promote  industry  anJ 
emulation  among  the  rural  inhabitants,  grucrally  to 
further  every  thing  that  may  lead  to  the  improvement 
and  prospority  of  tbc  neigh  bourUood,  and  consequently 
1o  the  public  good. 


I,ymingtan—ls  pleasantly  situated  on  a  creek  called 
fioidre-wnlcr,  ntiicb  discharges  into  the  sound  Lliut 
divides  the  Isle  of  Wight  from  the  more  northern  partii 
of  Ibu  county.  This  port  formerly  possessed  an  harbour 
fyt  tlilps  of  some  considerable  burthen,  but  tbo  impro* 
vident  measure  of  cutting  off  the  ascent  of  the  Aoo«l 
tides  above  tbc  town,  has  already  produced  much  mic 
diicf,  by  the  silling  up  of  the  harbour,  and  the  crooked 
course  the  channel  now  tahos  in  wandering  through  lh« 
aanda  to  deep  water.  These  cviU,  if  not  timely  re- 
lieved by  re-admitting  (he  full  and  fr»  uccesi  of  th« 
tidet  towards  Tilney'Slrcct  and  Boldre-bridge,  tttut 
tlieir  reflux  aided  by  the  land  waters,  may  again  sotfut 
out  and  open  a  dn'per  and  straightcr  channel  to  lb« 
■ound:  tbc  harbour  of  Lymingtoa  must  gradually  grow 
npt  and  all  the  ahipptng  intereiti  of  tbc  port  be  knt* 
ami  go  entire^  to  decay. 

X^i*  ancieat  borough  is  a  corpontioa  by  prcMTli^ 
£e9  M%, 
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iion,  ooDfttsting  of  a  titular  mayor,  alderman,  and  bnf< 
gewes,  irithont'limilMiun*  The  mayor  ii  inmially' 
<^koien  by:  the  bttfgcisef  rending  within  and  withont 
the  boroi^b,  and  sworn  in  at  the  conrt  leeC  of  the  lord ' 
of  the  manor.  It  sends  two  members  to  parliameiN;  • 
ito  first  return  being  in  (be  27th  of  Elisabeth :  the  Msittk  > 
ber  of  voters  are  about  eighty,  and  the  letundiig  oSm  • 
Hie  mayor* 

This  town,  as  well  as  Christchurch  and  Sontbamp^ 
ton,  ia^  much  frequented  in  the  summer  seaaoii  for  aea* 
bathing.       '  *        » 

The  roannfaclures  for  which  Ljrittingtoti  Is  moAC: 
acted,  are  (hose  of  culinary  and  medicinal  salts  from 
sea  water.  This  business  is  pursued  much  less  now  than  • 
formerly,  b^t  still  carried  on  to  some  CDnsid«pbleex** 
tent,  particularly  by  one  gentleman,  Mr.  St.  Darbe, 
who  very  obligingly  fiivbured  the  Surveyor  with  the 
folIowift<r,  as  well  as  much  oilier  useful  inforroa* 
tion. 

The  salt  works  at  Lymington,  formerly  very  e^itcn* 
sive,  are  perhaps  equal  to  any  marine  manufactory  of 
thut  kind  in  the  kingdom.  The  sea  water  is  first  ad- 
mitted into  feeding  ponds,  from  wlienoe  it  flows  into 
levels,  in  which  there  are  partitions,  forming  pans,  as 
tht*y  are  called,  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  square  perches 
each  :  these  receive  the  sea  water  from  tlie  feeding 
ponds  to  the  depth  of  about  three  inches,  and  from 
which  it  passes  from  tlie  higher  to  the  lower  pans,  ex* 
po9^  to  the  action  of  the  sun  and  wind,  until  the  brine 
becomes  of  a  sufficient  strength  Xo  be  pumped  up  by* 
small  wind  engines  into  a  cisterui  whence  it  is  conveyed 
by  troughs  into  the  rtepective  iron  pans  for  boiling. 
The  ordinary  size  of  these  boiling  pans  is  about  8  feet 
6  inches  square,   and  about  1 1  inches  deep,  but  of 

which 
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ithicil  deplh  olMut  8  inches  only  is  filled  «illi  brine, 
which  IB  kept  gently  simmering  until  the  ktt  bour> 
when  the  hcnt  is  much  nu^mcntcd,  fur  the  purpoBc  of 
drying  the  salt,  trhich  has  bceii  all  along  forming  on 
Ihi:  snrface  of  the  briiia,  and  falling  through  it  to  lfa« 
bollom  of  (he  pen,  thus  gradually  diminishing  Iha 
iirine  io  the  pan  at  the  rutc  of  about  half  an  inch  pcv 
iKHir. 

The  extent  of  ground  required  for  evaporation,  ex- 
clusive of  the  ft'ediiig  ponds  and  cistern,  is  about  three 
roodi,  or  120  perches  io  each  pan.  The  standard  by 
vhicb  the  slrength  of  the  brine  is  ascertained  as  fit  for 
boiling,  is  with  glo^s  beads  or  bubbles, or  hemispherical 
formed  pieces  of  wax,  loaded  with  lead,  and  so  gradu- 
ated, as  when  just  flouting  in  the  brine,  the  workmen 
know  that  it  in  of  sucii  a  strength,  as  tlin  burning  oS 
eighteen  bushels  or  half  a  chaldron  of  coals  will  pro* 
diicc  about  two  tons  of  sidt,  each  iian  yielding  about 
eight  bubhels  of  dry  well  drained  salt  every  ei^ht  hours, 
■tiid  conBe(|ueiilly  n  bushel  per  hour  for  the  six  day* 
and  nights  ihcy  arc  thus  kept  cotistanlly  ciiiplonrd. 
When  the  salt  is  Rrst  (nken  out  of  the  pans,  the  quan* 
tily  would  toeasurc  mure  than  eight  basbds,  but  as  it 
is  left  to  drain  in  the  trough  fur  riglit  hours  after  the 
jians  are  emptied,  about  ten  gallons  of  bitters  run  from 
tiicb  lruit.:;h  in  that  time,  and  which,  with  the  dissolved 
siilt  cMrricd  Aawn  with  the  bitters,  but  afterwards  ar> 
rcbtcd  upon  a  ^lick  placed  under  an  aperture  in  (he 
bottom  of  ihu  s(ill  trough,  and  by  the  wortnifn  calM 
salt  cnts,  is  reduced  to  ihc  eight  busheb  of  will  drained 
salt  before  mentioned.  TJic  salt  thns  r^crystnllizcd, 
and  forming  the  salt  cats,  is  esteemed  by  far  the  sirong- 
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Mr.  St.  Barbc,  is  iilways  broken  up  and  mixed  amoBf 
(he  mass. 

The  quoiitily  of  calx  adhering  to  Ifae  bottom  of  tbe 
■atl-paiis,  is  not  only  a  coTrobornI ing  proof  that  all 
calcareous  earth  is  originiilly  tlerived  from  the  wt^ 
but  that  the  ocean,  generally  speaking,  is  the  mother 
of  llic  earth,  producing  ibis  change  in  the  manBer 
shewn  by  the  learned  and  ingenious  translator  of  the 
late  enlarged  edition  o1'  Liimieus,  Dr.  Tdrtoo,  of 
Swansea-  This  calcareous  crust  leqnirea  to  be  taken 
off  every  fourteen  days,  'nhen  it  is  broken  small 
and  thronn  into  adjacent  brine-pits,  to  dilute  and 
^TC  out  the  salt  withnhich  it  is  so  highly  charged, 
and  which  brine  is  afterwards  pumped  into  the  ci^ 
terns  for  boiling.  The  salt-pans  are  all  made  oC 
l^atcs  of  wrought  iron,  well  secured  and  nvelted  Uh 
getlier,  and  will  cost  new  (making  included)  front 
86/.  to  40/.  each,  weighing  about  18  cwl. 

The  salt  shipped  for  exportation,  sells  in  irar  time 
from  3Ss,  to  42;.  per  ton;  when  used  fur  home  con* 
sumption,  tt  is  subject  to  a.  duly  of  301.  pet  ton  ;  hence 
a  bushel  of  salt  weighing  5ti  lb.  purchased  at  tlie  work) 
for  165.  3d.  pays  15s.  to  Government  In  duty,  and 
Is.  3d.  to  the  manutHcIurer. 

The  bittern  discharging  from  the  manufacture  of  so 
much  marine  salt,  is  conducted  into  a  large  tank  or 
reservoir  under  a  part  of  the  building.  In  the  cold 
frosty  ecason  of  winter,  this  bitter  water  is  drawn  by 
B  syphon  out  of  thcreswrvoir,  and  carried  by  troughs 
into  the  boiling  pans,  whereafter  being  boiled  about 
nn  hour,  and  its  impurities  skimmed  o(i\  it  is  left  to 
remain  until  the  following  morning,  when  in  a  milki 
iTorm  elate  it  is  conveyed  into  wooden  ciEtcroB  or  deep 
coolers, 
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coolers,  and  llie  common  Eputm  saU  is  then  fonnci  Iq 
crystallizr,  niid  adiiore  lo  lite  tiottum  and  skies  of  tbe 
vessel.  This  is  caUit)  single  GpMiiii  tail,  and  is  worlh 
about  9s.  per  cwt,  for  exporlalion,  bat  subject  to  ttio 
common  salt  duty  of  30s.  per  cwt,  it' used  at  home. 
In  order  (o  procure  a  more  general  salo  of'tbis  artictej 
it  is  aomelinic«  refined  by  t)ir  manuriictiircr,  who  dii< 
eolTFs  tiiu  single  Epsom  salt  in  pure  frc»ib  water,  boil* 
ing  the  ttolulion  afterwards  in  a  copper  pan,  when 
Bfler  being  again  well  skimmed,  is  returned  inlu  stmi- 
IfiT  wooden  vessels  to  cryslnlizp,  nnd  ii  then  worth 
about  I6j.  per  cwt.  for  expoitalion,  bu(  also  subject 
to  the  common  salt  duty  if  consumed  at  home.  The 
diminulion  of  qti:tnlity  on  refilling,  is  about  one-third, 
and  IhcdiSerence  of  price  uccniiiigon  the  remainder, 
will  abont  suffice  <u  pay  the  additional  expense  incurred 
hy  the  liiltcr  operation. 

Considerable  quanliUesofGloiiber  Milts,  called  enndy^ 
are  found  in  Inr^e  crystallized  mnsncB  n(  (he  bottom  of 
the  bittern  tanks ;  thew  howevf-r  are  always  boiled 
down,  and  subjected  to  the  rt^ulitr  course  of  forma> 
tion  nflerwRTdK. 

Tiivrc  arc  68  pans  in  llie  Penninirtnn  and  Lymhigton 
■altings ;  the  averii;;;;  annual  period  of  working  them  it 
IC  weeks,  dnrin^  which  lime  each  i>an  yields  from  16 
to  17  draughls  or  boilings  weekly,  ainoiinting  from  three 
tons  (o  thn-e  and  h  quarter  of  merehantable  salt  pci 
jMf>,  for  evety  &ix  days  they  continue  at  work.  From 
the  bitter  liquor  wtiicli  drai'ts  from  (he  »all,  there  it 
a\io  made  from  three  and  an  half  lo  four  per  rent,  of 
Epsom  salts,  oalculati'd  on  the  quantity  of  common 
salt  inannfuclured  at  thc»e  sailings  t  on  ii  suppo^ilion 
L  tbe  whole  was  consnme<1  at  Iioroe,  ihc  ti-veuMe 
EC  i  produced 
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produced  aiinuAlly  to.  Goyerjunent  by  tli«io  satiiogt. 
would  be  considerable  2  great  quaatities  are^  bowercTf 
exported  to  America  and  other  countries^  on  account; 
o£  which  but  a  ^ery  trifling  duty  is  paid. 
,  Some  attempts  have  been  made,  and  so  far  thought 
to  auBwa  tolerably  well,  of  making  hay  salt  cm  thcK 
levels ;  but  (he  length  of  time  lequired,  from  the  na^ 
tural  bumidity  of  the  climate,  must  for  ever  operalt^. 
against  this  mode  of  making  salt  upon  a  burge  scakv^ 
There  is  also  an  iron  foundery  at  Lymington,  and 
some  little  business  js  done  in  the  sack  an4  sacking 
trude. 

There  are  two  fairs  held  at  Lymington  ;  one  on  the 
ISth  of  May ;  the  other  on  the  Sd  of  October,  and  its . 
weekly  market  day  is  Saturday^ 

Lyndhursi. '^'Ihis  may  be  considered  as  the  capital 
pr  the  New  Forest.  Here  all  the  manor  courts  are 
held,  and  all  the  business  transacted  which  relates  to 
the  management  and  gOTernment  of  the  forest^  at  least 
such  as  may  be  considered  detached  from,  the  Surveyor 
Generars  Office  in  London.  Here  is  the  nominal  resi* 
dence  of  the  Lord  Warden,  at  present  His  Royal  High* 
ncss  the  Duke  of  York.  The  New  Forest  comprises  a 
tract  of  country,  according  to  the  late  S^irv^s,  of 
about  9S,36d  acres,  within  which  perambulations  are 
25j^^  acres,  which  since  the  first  afforestation,  has 
been  made  private  property  by  gmnts  from  the  Crown. 
This  tract  of  country  is  stated  formerly  to  have  con- 
tained many  populous  towns  and  villages^  and  X 
mother  churches.  The  whole  however  were  destroyed 
and  turned  into  a  forest  by  William  the  Conqueror. 
This  large  tract  ly ii^  maojr  years  Qpen  and  e^iposed  to 

inyasionj^ 
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iWMMMi)  King  Henry  the  Eighth  built  some  castles  ia 
•«d  upon  its  frontiers,  for  its  protection.  It  b  sitoated 
in  tliat  part  of  the  county  which  is  bounded  on  the 
cast  by  the  Southampton  river,  and  on  the  south  by 
the  Sound,  which  divides  it  from  thelsieof  Wight 
aad  the  British  Channel.  It  possesses  advantages  of 
water  carriage  to  the  Royal  Dock  Yard  at  Portsmouth, 
other  private  shlp«yards  in  the  inlets  upon  the 
superior  to  every  other  forest  in  the  kingdom ; 
•JM  yet  it  is  not  more  strange  than  true,  that  this  trad 
cf  66,943  acres,  of  an  average  quality  for  iU  czteni 
mUb  any  other  part  of  this  or  the  adjacent  couii* 
tries,  having  several  ej^cellcnt  houses  and  suitable 
imivenipnces  about  them,  including  the  full  value  of 
every  tree  delivered  at  Portsmouth  for  the  use  of  the 
Soyal  Navy,  docs  not  net  a  sum  exceeding  M.  per 
fMve,  Of  1900/.  for  the  whok  forest  per  annum,  to  the 
nation. 


•  i 


.  Sauliamptott — Is  situated  towards  the  northern  bead 
lif  an  inlet  from  the  Sound  before-mentioned,  and  be» 
iween  the  confluence  of  the  Teste  and  Uchea  rivers. 
The  castle  stands  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  south 
part  of.  the  town,  and  has  been  lately  rebuilt  by  the 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  whose  kitchen-garden  at  Rum* 
my  was  unluckily  omitted  to  be  taken  notice  of  in  its 
iproper  place. 

This  town  was  a  colony  of  the  Romans,  called 
jClausaiitum.  It  was  on  the  beach  by  the  side  of  this 
inlet  that  the  Danish  King  Canute  gave  that  striking 
reproof  to  his  flattering  courtiersi  when  the  disobcdi- 
.f^it  tide  washed  his  feett  Aooofding  to  Doomsday 
|took|  this  town,  at  the  time  of  the  Cooquett^  contained 

-  eighty* 
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cighty*four  houses.  Here  King  Henry  tlic  Fifth  min* 
tered  bis  anny  when  he. made  his  first  expedition  ta 
France.  The  Emperor  Charles  tlie  Fifth  embark^ 
here  on  board  the  English  fleet  for  Spaia  ^  snA  King 
Philip  of  Spain  landed  here  when  be  csfine  to  OMffry 
Queen  Mary. 

Southampton  was  incorporated  by  Henry  the  Second 
and  Kifig  John  ;  it  was  next  made  a  eoutity  of  itadlf 
by  Henry  the  Sixth,  who  thus  rcndeiied  it  indepeodQni 
of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  county  of  Uania*  Rf 
its  last  charter,  granted  by  Charles  the  Firsts  the  coi^ 
poratiou  consists  of  a  mayor,  recorder,  sheriff^  aBdtiF6 
bailiffs :  all  those  who  have  served  any  of  the  fore» 
going  offices,  const itiUe  the  common  council,  which 
arc  consequently  indefinite  and  unlimited ;  but  the  cor«^ 
poration  have  a  power  of  choosing  burgesses,  wbc^ 
allbough  not  members  of  the  common  council,  are  yet 
of  the  corporation,  and  therefore  have  votes. 

There  arc  eleven  justices  of  the  peace,  viz.  the  mayor 
(or  the  time  bcin<^^  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  the  re* 
cordcr,  the  last  mayor,  dve  aldermen,  and  two  burgesses; 
All  who  have  passed  the  cliair  are  aldermeu.  The  cor« 
poration  have  several  officers,  as  a  town*clerk,  four  Ser- 
jeants at  mace,  a  town-crier,  &c.  The  mayor  and 
bailiffs  have  a  court  ior  the  recovery  of  small  debts^ 
All  canscs  are  trird  in  the  Guildhall,  where  the  quarter 
sessions  are  also  held,  for  all  ofFcnces  not  capital ;  and 
^vcn  of  these,  cognizance. may  be  had,  on  taking  ont  a 
special  commission.  Tlic  mayor  is  admiral  of  the  liber- 
ties, from  South  Sea  Castle,  near  Portsmouth,  to  Iluist 
Castle,  which  b  seated  on  a  neck  of  land  that  runs  so 
far  into  the  sea,  as  to  tbrm  the  shortest  passage  to  tha 
IsleofW^ght- 

This 


Tbii  town  (u  before  obserrcdj  is  s  county  of  ilsdf, 
«k1  Tcmarliiiblc  for  tlie  rcBpcctabililj  of  its  corpora- 
tion, but  MliicU  (altlmugb  tbc  right  of  election  ia  in  the 
inhabitant  housekcepris  poj^ing  scot  aiid  lot,  nnd 
Rinoanting  to  ncir  COOl.)  principally  influences  the 
election.  The  corporation  have  the  power  of  making 
non-resident  houwkctrpcrs,  bu^ctscs ;  a  privilege  thejr 
hare  nerer  yet  ubuscd.  The  mayor  and  bailiSi  of  th* 
totrn  and  county  of  Southampton,  arc  the  leturninf 
oficers  for  said  town  nnd  county, 

Though  tile  tuwn  of  Southampton  is  still  a  conside* 
ralile  placf,  yet  the  trade  of  it  bna  greatly  declined 
since  the  beginning  of  the  Uiit  century  i  it  is  mncli  fre* 
qnented  in  tbc  Eea-balhing  lenton,  where  the  compony 
it  much  more  select  tlinn  usuul  iil  such  placee;  and 
although  the  accommodation  is  dear,  it  is  generally  of 
the  best  sort,  and  truly  elegnut. 

The  inlet  at  the  upper  rnd  of  nhich  thctovnof 
Southampton  is  situateil,  is  navigable  for  tgskIb  of 
considerable  bnrthcn,  and  ibe  two  principal  rirera 
that  flow  into  it  with  their  canals,  admit  smalt  craft  to 
Winchester  ami  tu  Andover.  Including  as  its  depen- 
dencies the  ports  and  havens  of  Titcbfield,  Hnmbt«, 
Burslcdon,  Deaulcy,  I.yniinglon,  nnd  Chrislcburch, 
Soolhamptun  mu&t  formerly  have  been  a  town  of  con- 
Btdcrablc  commerce.  The  regisU-R-d  shipping  at  prc- 
fent  Wlonging  to  this  port,  is  about  ij50  sail,  measure 
ing  13,500  tons,  and  navigated  by  975  men  and  boys. 
Besides  the  cuiisting  Irade  of  this  port,  (here  is  it- 
ported,  horses,  mules,  hoo|)c,  carthcn-warr,  woollens, 
&c. ;  ami  imporled,  wine,  spinls,  iron,  pitch,  tar, 
bemp,  spars,  balks,  and  all  kinds  of  naval  stores. 
3ic  salmon  and  otbev  fiiheriea  appcr(ainii|g  to  tlila 
port 
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port  aad  lis  dtpendenciet,  are  Toy  oontidecabk ;  k 
proof  of  wfaieh  it  may  be  only  necasary  to  nentioa 
one  snail  piaoe,  the  little  town  of  HamUe,  which  kM 
twen^  sail  of  veil,  and  other  boats  ooestaotly  eoi* 
ployed  in  fishing,  and  in  the  season  bringing  kbitas 
fiNNn  the  Scilly  islands  and  the  Land's  End,  afiording 
cnpkqrnient  for  a  number  of  carts,  constantly  loaded 
at  this  place  for  London,  Oxford,  Bath^  &c.  fm 
the  month  of  April  nntil  the  end  of  October.  Ik 
common  price  at  the  boats  foe  home  nse,  is  16d^  ps 
;pbnnd  for  craw-fish  and  lobsters;  crabs  about  TdL 
per  pound;  other 'found  and  flat  fish,  from  3d*  toM 
per  pound ;  thus  varying  according  to  their  sisOf 
abundance,  and  quality.  In  this  account,  neither 
oysters  or  herrings  are  iuoluded ;  the  latter  of  vhicbi, 
in  the  beginning  of  winter,  are  sometimes  taken  is 
pretty  large  quantities ;  and  So  far  as  they  may  extends 
proYC  a  grateful  relief  and  change  of  iipod  to  the  more 
interior  inhabitants  of  the  county.  There  are  two 
fairs  held  iu  the  year  at  Southampton,  on  the  6tb 
and  7th  of  May,  and  Trinity  Monday  and  Tuesday. 
Its  vrcekly  markets  are  kept  on  the  Tuesday,  Than* 
day,  and  Saturday;  distance  from  London  about  77 
miles. 

In  the  parish  of  South  Stoneham  there  is  a  nvoocU 
mill  at  present  employed,  in  addition  to  the  machinery 
at  Portsipoutb,  in  manufacturing  blocks  fqr  the  lioyal 
JSavy;  a  number  of  grist  and  merchant  flour*milU 
are  placed  along  tlie  Avon,  the  Teste,  the  Itchcn,  the 
Beuuley,  the  Butley,  and  the  Titchfield  ivaters.  At 
Northam.  and  ^ursledon  there  arc  private  building 
yards,  where  frigates  and  seventy-four  gun  ships  arc 
contracted  fpir  and  finished;  pn  the  Beauley  fiver  there 

is 
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is  also  another  private  ship^yard,  that  admits  vessels 
of  the  second  and  third  rate  fbfcd  being  cdnvenientlT! 
cdnstmftted. 

^  A  considerable  paper  niartirfiicitoify'is  carried  oh  at^ 
Stoneham  mills,  the  fuel  for  which  is  coal,  chiefly  ob« 
Mncd  from  Southampton,  and  at  the  average  expense,' 
«Ai  detivery,  of  44s.  per  chaldron. 

Titcttfield. — Near  this  town  there  was  formerly  an 
abbey  of  Cistertian  monks,  founded  by  Peter  DeRu* 
pitiis,  Bishop  of  Winchester.  Stowe  say§,  that  Henry 
the  Sixth  solemnized  his  marriage  here  with  Margaret 
of  Anjou,  and  Charles  the  First  concealed  himself  when 
he  escaped  from  Hampton  Court,  until  Colonel  Ham- 
mond conducted  him  to  the  Isle  of  Wight.  This 
town  has  all  the  appearance  of  prosperity  with  but 
little  stir  of  business,  either  of  manufactures  or  com* 
iili*rce.  It  has  four  fairs  within  the  year,  viz.  7th 
M*arch,  I4th  May,  25tb  September,  and  5th  Decem- 
ber. 

Bhhop^s  JVaUham — Is  goYcmed  b}*  a'bailifF  (a  pa- 
tent place),  the  courtholder  or  bishop*s  steward,  who 
holds  the  court  leet  and  Court  baron,  and  appoints  the 
constables  and  tithing-man.  The  manufactures  car- 
ried on  in  this  place  are  chiefly  tanning  and  malting; 
these  are  pushed  to  some  considerable  extent.  Tliii 
town  has  three  fairs  within  the  year :  the  first  on  the 
8th  May,  the  second  the  90th  July,  and  the  last  tht 
]6tb  of  October.  Its  market  is  kept  on  the  Friday. 
It  is  distant  72  miles  from  London. 

The  area  of  this  District,  its  population,  parochial 
levies  and  disbursements^  and  the  friendly  societies  of 

the 
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lie  respective  diFitioiit,  tommf  parkfaei^  iitliiiigiy  or 
pirdnds^  comprised  within  its  boondariesy  and  appfr 
cabkto  the  lenuuniiig  enqairies  demanded  in  UuaChap" 
ter^  aie  stated  in  tbc  fidlowing  Tahle# 
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>f  industry  in  this  parish^  nof  was  any  nu)ne3r 
e  that  period,  meant  have  teen  provided  for 
instead,  withont  regarding  whettier  they  are 
nade  such  a  proyessy  as  potitivcly  to  ensure 
ifficieat  for  iu  mainteDance.  The  parish  will 
Lnlineflt,  instead  of  Betting  into  vagiraiicy  and 
L  the/  will  be.eniibTed  in  ittany  iniiUiAMa  v> 
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Ihe  Rspedive  dirisiowy  laini%  pTiilifi,  iilhiiigi,  nf 
fiedDcUy  comprited  ifithin  its  bcwdanny  and  appK- 
cabicto  the  irmaining  cnqMiici  dgmanded  in  UuaChay 
tfTy  aie  stated  in  the  fi9ll0«]i^(  Table. 
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This  DUtrict,  divided  Into  S7  rectangular  figures^ 
and  their  contents  sainmi^  up,  is^found  to  contain  (ex* 
elusive  of  6000  acres  of  iroproveable,  though  at  pre* 
•eni  inaccftstbie,  mod  banks  or  salt  marsh ,  Ijtng  be- 
tween Hurst  Castle  and  Bcauley  river,  and  on  the  na« 
Tigable  chann^b  of  the  Beantey,  Southampton ,  and 
Lyroington  rivers)  an  area  of  333^489  acres,  in  which 
is  included,  with  other  Wastes  and  commons,  crown 
llinds  in  the  forests  of  Bere  and'  New  Forest  to  th« 
sMMunt  of  about  64,S40  acrai,  iMisides  the  church 
lands  in  the  forests  of  Bore  and  Waltham  Chase,  the 
latter  containing  about  2000  acres ;  the  former  16,000 
acres  within  the  lines  of  its  perambulation,    about 
J0,G00  acres  pf  which  He  open,  and  subject  to,  the 
fange  and  feed  of  the  King^s  deer  and  the  commoners' 
cattle  r  the  whole  is  equal  to  a  space  of  521-,^  squars 
miles,  and  which,  from  the  snm  of  its  population,  in* 
eluding  the  inhabitants  of  the  county  of  f  lie  town  of 
Southampton,  jmd  town  of  Gosport,  appears  io  sustain 
1S2VW  souls  to  each  aqaare  mile  of  640  acres.  There  be- 
ing out  of  the  57  towns,  tithings,  and  parislfcs,  which 
compose  this  District,  no  less  than  90  inaccurately  re« 
turned  nnder  the  bead  of  Occupations,   nco^sarily 
ppeclodes  those  columns  fiem  being  cast  up,  and  their 
^amoaat carried  forward  to  tlie  general  abstract. 
-   Tlie  sons  annually  levied  in  this  District,  for  paro< 
diial  uses,  amoonts  on  the  population  to  I3f ,  5d.  per 
head  ;  of  this  there  is  1  It.  M.  expended  on  account  of 
fhe  poor,  whilst  the  lemainiBg  is.  pef  head  raised  oa 
the  aggt^aie  anmber  of  laliabitants,  is  applied,  as  be^ 
hm  noticed^  for  other  parochial  usei.* 
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Pdreham. — By  some  improvements  which  axe  itM 
6i\y  to  be  eflS!cted,  this  town  might  be  leadeied  a  pka* 
sant  little  sea  port.  It  is  situated  on  the  western  eztiemity 
of  the  Portsmouth  harbour^  and  is  govened  by  a,bai» 
liflT,  two  constables,  and  two  ak-tasters.  A  brick  aod 
tile  manufactory  of  superior  excellence  has  been  ]oo$ 
established  in  in  this  place.  A  sdcfc  and  cordage  ma* 
nufactory  are  also  carried  on  with  moch  spirit,  the 
latter  for  the  supply  of  many  large  Tessels  built  faeif^ 
and  where  there  is  also  a  considerabe  coal  trade  carried 
ou  for  the  support  of  the  adjacent  country.  The  potfe^ 
rics  of  Fareham  arc  also  carried  on  to  a  considerable 
extent.  Among  the  great  yariefy  of  useful  articles 
which  are  here  manufactured,  Mr«  Stares  has  draining 
bricks  and  cylinders  of  various  dimen8ions5  the  larger 
ones,  allowing  for  the  length  of  insertion  in  each  other^ 
arc  a  foot  long  in  the  clear,  the  smaller  ones  sixteen 
indies.  The  joints  of  these  cylinders,  secured  with  a 
cement  prepared  from  the  grey  chalk  obtained  at  Pe« 
tersfield,  become  permanently  useful  for  conducting 
water  to  anyjdistance  whatever :  when  used  for  hollowf 
drains,  they  are  perforated  to  admit  the  soakagc  of  the 
surrounding  and  incumbent  water  into  the  pipes  by 
wliich  it  is  carried  off.  The  tunnel  cylinders  for  gate- 
ways,  or  conducting  a  large  column  of  water,  are  If., 
per  foot ;  the  smaller  ones  for  conducting  water,  6d» 
per  foot ;  and  those  for  hollow«draining,  6d.  for  each 
length  of  16  inches.  : 

Chimney-pots  of  a  peculiar  construction  are  also 
made  by  Mr.  Stares :  those  armed  with  six  inverted 
pipes  and  apertures,  with  a  cap  on  the  top^  are  war« 
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rtnted  to  prevent  any  ill  effects  from  smoaky  diimneTf « 
price  one  guinea  each. 

There  is  oue  fair  only  hold  at  thi«  toffn>  which  is  on 
the  Sdlh  of  June :  itt  weekly  mukct  is  kept  every  Wed- 
oeiday. 

Partrbesttr, — It  a  pretended  that  Vespasian  landed 
here,  and  Plolcmy  calb  it  (he  great  port :  here  is  an 
ancient  ca»tlc,  which  appenrs  to  have  been  built  l^ir  Lbt 
purpose  of  commanding  the  harbour  below,  and  u 
supposed  lo  have  been  erected  by  Gurgnnstiis,  son  of 
Betinc,  who  lived  375  years  before  the  christian  sera. 
It  is  occasionally  used  as  barracks,  and  for  the  r«cep- 
lion  of  prisoners  of  war. 

Savant. — At  this  place  there  ace  two  fairs  held  in 
the  course  of  the  year,  one  upon  the  S2d  of  J  une,  Ui« 
other  on  the  17th  of  October :  its  weekly  market  is  kept 
on  (he  Saturday.  It  ii  a  considerable  thoroughfare, 
Bod  though  not  famous  for  nnyparlicular  manufacture, 
carries  on  a  ctHisiJerable  corn  and  coal  trade^  and  doc* 
n  good  deni  of  bnsineu  in  the  transport  of  hatehc*)  bark 
nnd  timber  :  it  has  all  theappcarance  of  being  in  a  very 
flourishing  condition. 

Bmttsorth. — This  little  port  is  also  appendant  to 
(hat  of  Portsmouth  ;  it  is  also  a  considerable  thorough- 
fiire,  and  has  much  improved  of  late  ye^rs ;  iti  trade  i« 
similar  to  (hot  of  Havant.  It  has  two  fairs,  one  oa 
the  30th  of  March,  the  other  oo  the  I8lh  of  July :  iu 
veckly  market  is  held  on  the  Wednesday. 
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qpil  ff  Ppttlea  felaadi  whkh  o^aiiig  also  iR<;lt»Ic& 
Tbornej  Island,  in  the  county  of  Sfifisex.  lu  $oii  and 
tmslBlEtgdf y  havif^  been  ahead jr  described,  and  thete 
\teins  Dothiffg  nateriaUj  i€(|uiriiig  notice  in  tbii  piactf^ 
we  shall  cross  over  to 

Parsed  Islwii^lVhitk  vs  feraied  by  the  above  inlet 
0B  lie  eaat^and  another  ob;  the  west,  calkd  T(trtsmoQllf 
barbcMir,  and  nearly  opposite- to  the  tost  endoftbe  Ue 
•f  Wight,  and  on  thd  soulb-eastern  feo&tage  of  tlie 
tounty.  In  this  island',  suid  attbedbtance  ofaevenlj* 
twa  miks  sottth  from  London,  is  situated  tbo  low«  of 

Portsmouth — Which  is  supposed  to  have  receiieA 
its  name  from  Port,  a  famous  Saxon  chieftain,  who  in 
A.  D.  501 ,'  landed  here  \lrith  bis  two  sons*  Tbi^  pi^oj 
mak]e  a  considernbie  fi^re  in  tlie  tinu;  of  the  Saxons, 
and  Arom  the  advantages  of  its  situation,  was  highly 
favoured  by  all  our  monarclisof  the  Norman  line,  and 
by  whom  it  was  incorporated,  and  becaime  a  parlian^jeii* 
lary  borough.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  HI.  R  was  in 
a  very  fioarishing  state,  but  A.  D.  ISSSy  and  in  tb* 
very  ^ame  reign,  it  was  burnt  by  the  French,  upon 
which  that  Monarch  forfi:ave  the.  inhabitants  a  ddif* 
and  remitted  their  fee-farm  dues  for  ten  years,  within 
which  space  they  so  fiir  lecoveted  themseUc^a^  toc^aip 
a  squadron,  which  sailed  into  the  month  of  fba  rivet 
Seine,  sunk  two,  sbipSi,  and  brought  aif^ay  a  gfeat 
booty. 

The  singular  excellence  of  thte  po^t,.  aiKl  iia  eoniv^ 
nience  for  fittmg  out  fterts»  ini.tiinii  q|  ytv^y  induced 
Edward  the  Fourth  to  think  of  fortifying  it,  which  for- 
tifications  were  farther  carried  On  by  Richard  ^laXbnd. 
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Klnjr  Henry  the  Scvenfh  was  the  first  who  used  it  as  & 
garrison  town,  aitd  which  was  Increased,  and  the  plitco 
■lade  slill  stronger,  by  Henry  Ihc  Eighlfi,  who  bnd  a 
great  dock  herc!,  iind  in  which  was  built  the  "  Henri 
grace  dc  Dieu"  at  that  lime  the  largest  ship  in  (lie 
Brilish  navy.  The  same  Monarch,  always  remarkably 
attentive  to  (he  security  of  his  maritime  dominions, 
buih  what  is  now  called  South  Sea  Castip,  a  protection 
thnt  was  much  augmented  in  the  time  of  Queen  Eliza* 
fcetfa.  After  Ihc  Restoralion,  King  Charles  directed 
farther  works  to  be  made,  establislied  new  docks  and 
yards,  raised  several  forts  in  tho  modern  way,  and 
which  works  were  much  augmented  durin^r  his  brother's 
reign.  King  William  directed  frosh  ntlerations  and 
atlditions,  and  snccceding  PriMC;M  following  tbisemt- 
ainples,  have  bo  extended  tliese  Ibrlifications,  as  to  ren- 
der them  tlic  most  regular  forlresi  In  Britain,  nnd  as  it 
cannot  he  cfiectually  attacked  by  wn,  may  juatly  be 
deemed  impregniiblc. 

Many  of  l\\c  largest  ships  are  always  lakl  up  herr, 
and  in  time  of  war  it  is  the  principal  rendezvous  of  tbs 
graml  Cimnnel  Fleet.  The  docks,  arsenals,  store-boasni 
barrncks,  are  all  of  constderablo  magnitude,  kept  welt 
supplied,  and  in  the  most  perfect  order.  The  bravo 
but  Biifortniiate  Hobert,  eldest  son  of  William  the  Con- 
quer,  landed  here  with  bis  forces  when  he  made  an  at- 
tempt  to  recover  bis  birlh-righl,  which  bis  younger 
brother  Henry  had  seiied.  l^barles  the  8cruad  was  met 
here  b}'  Catherine,  the  infanta  of  Portugal,  and  war 
iieie  raaTried  to  her. 

The  right  of  election  in  this  town  being  exclusively 

in   the  corporation,  consisting  of  a  mayor,  recorder, 

Iwelvo  aldcrmea,  and  an  indefinite  Rtimbei  of  bargesas, 
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IUbb  that  of.  Plymootb,  tiie  same  iDfluence  prfeVEflcdl 
•for  a  great  number  of  jears,  and  the  Admiralty  w^i 
always  admitted  to  have  tiie  nomiiiatioB  of  its  membeit* 
The  corporation,  however,  being  chiefly  composed  of 
«aen  of  ifidependent  fortunes,  in  1774  invited  Joshua 
Iremonger,  of  Wherwdl,  in  tbb  county,  a  geatlcmaa 
of  great  opulence  and  independence,  to  oppose  the  Go- 
vernment interest.  This  opposition  to  Government 
caused  them  to  move  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  for  iii« 
formations  in  the  nature  of  qua  warranio^  against  the 
mayor,  several  of  the  aldermen,  and  simty-tbree  of  the 
burgesses.  These  informations  having,  been  seveially 
obtained,  and  trials  had  thereon,  judgments  of  ouster 
was  issued  against  the  whole  number.  Similar  inform* 
ations  were  then  moved  on  behalf  of  the. patriotic  against 
the  ministerial  party,  and  twenty*nine  of  the  latter 
were  likewise  ousted. 

The  corpofBtion  having  once  more  obtained  a  legal 
form,  a  court  of  aldermen  was  held,  the  vacancies  were 
filled  up,  and  a  number  of  new  burgesses  were  elected, 
of  such  a  character  and  independence,  as  placed  them 
beyond  the  reach  of  improper  influence.  The  con* 
stitutional  .objections,  however,  against  them  are^  that 
tlie  majority. of  them  are  non-residents,  and  that,  by 
their  constitution,  they  elect  each  other,  without  the 
sufllrages  of  the  inhabitants,  who  thereby  are  not  only 
excluded  from  their  natural  right  to  their  .choice  of 
magistrates,  but  also  from  the  more  important  one  of 
delegating  tlieir  representatives  io  the  kgblature,  in 
whom  is  the  disposal  of  their  liberty,  property,  aad 
life. 

This  town  wns  incorporated  by  Charles  the  First, 
bat  it  first  sent  members  as  early  as  the  23d  of  Ed- 
ward 
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ward  ike  First.  It  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  alder* 
mea,  recorder,  bailiflfs,  and  common  couneil :  the 
number  of  voters  UOj  and  the  retaming  officer  jibe 
mayor. 

The  great  manufacture  here  is  ship-bailding,  and 
tbe  preparation  of  stores  necessarily  connected  there* 
with. 

Commerce.— Exclusive  of  the  ships  of  war,  trans* 
ports,  and  hired  armed  ships,  continually  repairing  to, 
and  stational  at  this  place,  there  are  of  registered  mer* 
chant  vessels,  belonging  to  this  port  and  its  depen* 
dencies,  290  sail,  measuring  8765  tons,  and  navigated 
by  660  men  and  boys. 

Gosport'^ls  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the  harbour 
of  Portsmouth,  over  which  is  a  constant  ferry:  it  is 
well  fortified.  Here  is  a  noble  hospital  for  the  sick 
and  wounded  of  the  Royal  Navy.  Its  vicinity  to 
Portsmouth  places  it  in  the  situation  of  a  suburb  to 
that  important  depdt;  as,  whatever  may  effect  the 
interest  of  the  one,  cannot  help  being  very  sensibly 
felt  by  the  other.  There  is  a  mart  or  fair  at  Ports* 
mouth,  that  commences  the  lOth  of  July,  and  con* 
tinues  for  the  14  following  days.  To  this  Portsdown 
fair  immediately  succeeds,  and  which  commences  upon 
the  26th  following.  There  are  two  fairs  held  at  Gos* 
port  in  the  course  of  the  year,  the  one  on  the  4th  of 
May,  the  other  the  10th  of  October.  The  weekly 
markets  are  held  at  Portsmouth  or  the  Tuesdays, 
Thursdays,  and  Saturdays,  and  at  Gosport  on  the 
Thursday  only. 

The  area  of  this  District,  its  population,  parochial 
levies  and  disbursements,  and  the  friendly  societies  of 

Ff3  the 
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ihfi  lespeotiye  diviAons,  towas,  piurisbesi  ii(bilig9,  er 
jMreciQCts  comprified  within  its  booadariesi  aad  appliP 
Cijlile  to  the  TcmainiBg  enquiries  demanded  in  thisCluipy 
ter^  arc  stated  in  the  following  Tftble : 
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Besides  the  fairs  already  noticed,  as  boin^  held  in  and 
near  some  of  the  princiixil  towns  in  the  county,  tliert 
ure  atso  other  fairs  kept  in  the  course  of  the  year,  at 
the  followtftg  places : 

*  Appleshaw,  near  Andorer,  May  S3,  and  November 
4  and  5. 

'  Barton  Stacey,  July  SI. 
Beaulcy,  April  15,  September  4. 
Botley,  FebniaryS,  Wtay  19,  JulyfiS,  Atigust  18, 
KbVembet  IS. 

*  Eist  Mcon,  September  19. 
Elin^,  near  Sonthampton,  July  5. 
Gilcs'-blll,  near  Winchester,  September  12. 
Harnbledon,  February  13,  May  5,  October  2* 

'    Liphook,  March  4^,  June  1(. 

Lyss,  May  6.  . 

Mattlnglcy,  parish  of  Heckfield,  December  4, 

Rowland^s  Castle,  near  Mavant,  May  12,  Noreni* 
ber  12. 

Selboume,  May  2^>. 
'    Southiircek,  April  5. 

Sntton  Scotney,  parish  of  Wonston,  Trinity  Thiirs- 
4ay,  November  6. 

Tangley,  parish  of  Hnrsbonrne  Tarrant,  April  15. 

Wherwell,  Septenrbcr  24. 

Wickham,  May  20. 


ISLE  OF  WIGHT. 

DISTRtCTS  ri.  ril.  AND  nil. 

Yarmouth. — This  town  sends  two  members  to  par* 
liamcnt,-  who  are  chosen  by  tiie  corporation,  which 
consists  mostly  i)f.out-burgcsses.  It  fiat  rtturncd  mem* 

Ff4  bet^ 
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bers  9Sd  Edward  the  First,  after  ivhich  time  an  intoK  • 
xegnum  took  plaoe,  until  the  S7ili  of  £lizabetb« 

The  right  of  eleclioD  is  ia  the  capital  aod  free  ban* 
gesses,  which  are  onlimitcd  by  the  constitQtion  of  the  bo- 
rough ;  number  of  voteri  50 ;  retorning  officer,  the  mayor.  • 
This  town  b  much  frequented  in  the  summer  by  thofe 
who  make  a  tour  of  the  ishind.  It  also  receitci  aooie 
benefit  from  vessels  that  may  be  occasionally  detained 
in  Cowes  Roads,  The  bulk  of  its  inhabitants  aeem 
chiefly  to  depend  upon  the  demand  there  may  be  in  tba 
summer  season  for  pleasurable  boat  excursions,  ferry* 
ing,  piloting,  and  fishing.  It  has  a  fair,  which  is 
annually  kept  on  the  I9th  of  July, 

« 
Newton — Has  a  convenient  haven,  but  altogether 

has  much  the  appearance  of  a  place  fallen  to  decay, 

having  but  few  coltages,  and  consequently  very,  few 

inhabitants.     This  is  a  borough  village,  the  right  of 

election  in  which,  is  attached  to  39  borough  lands, 

or  burgage  tenures.     This  small  borough  never  sent  io 

parliament  until  the  27th  of  Eliazabeth.     it  has  no 

corporation,  but  a  titular  mayor  ;  and  13  burgesses  ars 

chosen  by  the  lord  of  the  manor  ;  number  of  voters  93, 

returning  officer,  the  mayor.     It  has  an  annual  fair, 

which  is  held  on  the  $3d  of  July, 

East  and  West  Cowes — Are  situate  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Medina  river.  These  are  places  much  frequented 
in  the  summer  season,  on  account  of  the  great  conve- 
nience they  afford  to  sea-bathing.  The  harbour  and 
roadsteads  of  this  port  are  much  frequented  by  Ame- 
rican vessels,  which  touch  here  for  information  respect- 
ing the  state  of  the  European  markets,  and  to  receive 
farther  orders  from  their  friends  in  London.      This 

occasions, 
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•ceasions,  with  the  continual  rendezvous  of  other  ship* 
ping,  a  considerable  stir  and  activity  al  this  port,  be- 
sides what  is  otherwise  to  be  expected  from  (he  busi* 
ness  incidental  to  its  own  registered  ships,  which  con* 
uisi  of  about  lS6sail,  measuring  3713  tons,  and  navi« 
gated  bj  382  men  and  boys.  A  fair  is  annually  kept  at 
West  Cowes  on  Whit*Thursday. 

/?ufe.— This  small  port,  lying  directly  opposite  to 
Portsmouth,  is  chiefly  supported  by  its  fishery  and 
ferry,  and  the  number  of  vessels  that  constantly  moor 
within  its  reach,  occasions  great  demand  for  fresh  pro* 
visions  and  sea  stores  of  every  denomination,  and 
which  are  always  to  be  obtained,  though  generally  nl 
Tcry  high  prices.  It  appears  to  have  much  increased 
within  a  few  years. 

Brading — ^Has  two  fairs,  one  on  the  12th  of  May, 
the  other  on  the  2d  of  Octoh(*r.  It  is  a  neat  respect- 
able looking  town,  much  frequented  in  the  summer 
season,  and  appears  io  be  inhabited  by  many  fami- 
lies in  easy  circumstances.  The  same  indeed  may  be 
/aid  of 

Newport — Which  has  all  the  appearance  of  b(*ing 
in  a  vev;/  flourishing  condition.  This  is  an  ancient 
borough  by  prescription,  and,  as  before  spoken  of 
Yarmouth,  sent  members  to  parliament  33d  Edward 
the  First,  but  ceased  sending  until  the  S7th  of  £lizu« 
i*eth. 

From  a  bye  charter  of  the  thirteenth  of  Charlrs  the 
Second,  Newport  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  eleven  al- 
dermen, and  twelve  burgesses  :  the  number  of  voters 
are  twenty*four,  and  the  returning  officer  the  mayor. 
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There  is  one  fair  in  this  town^  whicli  commeiiccs  oo  liir 
:|Si(Uof  May^  and  cantwues  unlil  llie  cveiiing^  of  Ife 
f^fkh  :  fbe  eiily  cum  market   in  this    islaiKt   is   IkU 
ilirougliottt  tfu;  year  on  W«dnes(lAys  and  Sttiuidays* 
-    Carisbrook  Cas>lle  b  tlio  sent  of  tlie  governor  of  iSm 
ife^Iaiid.     ft  was  bniit  hy  tlic  Saxons,  and  had  once  b 
monastery.     Charles  the  First  «vas  dctitiied  here  a  pri« 
•o»cr  three  inonlhs.     The  well  that  supplies  the  casilc 
m\\}x  wat^r  b  72  yards  deep,  and  the  %vater  is  raised 
out  of  it  by  a  lar^^e  tread  wheel.     There  is  here  an  io- 
•bailee  of  an  ass  performing  this servioefor  a  period  of 
fcrty  years* 

The  present  military  depSt  in  this  isLirxi  occasions 
much  activity  among  all  its  inhabitants^  who  find  thck 
exertions  well  repaid  by  the  extraordinary  deoiands 
there  is  thus  made  for  supplies  of  every  description, 
and  for  wliich  a  ready  and  prompt  payment  is  made. 
The  only  manufactures  from  \\\iii  raw  material  carried 
on  in  this  isinnd,  are  the  conla^j^e  and  sackings  made  at 
the  lioiiM»  of  ind.i)stry  near  Neu  port. 

A  number  of  persons  are  continually  employed  upon 
the  fljvt  and  rocky  coasts  of  the  isUnd  iii  catching 
shrimps  and  prawns,  and  in  taking  crai>s  and  lobsters 
on  its  bolder  shores.  The  prawn  seasion  is  usually  over 
by  harvest,  when  many  of  the  fishermen  who  have 
been  so  employed,  hire  themselves  foithe  hafv;st  month 
to  the  neighbouring  farmers. 

The  area  of  tin's  island  (\llhich  comprehends  Districts 
the  6(h  7th  and  8th),  its  population,  parochial  levies 
and  disbursements,  and  th*  friendly  societies  of  (her.' ^ 
spective  divisions,  towns,  I'wirislies,  tithings,  or  pro» 
cincts,  comprised  within  ils  boambrics,  and  appli* 
cable  to  the  remaining  enquiries  demanded  in  tiiift 
Chapter,  are  stated  in  the  follv)wing  Table. 
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It  is  hcic  to  be  observed,  llmt  nil  Itu-  potntocs  c<iii- 
Eiimcil  iri  this  utablbhinint  arc  fiibtna^liiil  (horoii<;h!/ 


clean,  anil  tlieu  hit  to  dry,  wbcn  tliey  are  pieced  in 
'  large  brown  pans,  holding  about  half  a  bu:>hel  eacb. 
Thecxpcri&e  of  baking  10  bubht^Is  is  calculated  not  to 
exceed  IS  faggoU,  of  3d.  value  each,  and  conaequentljr 
equal  to  about  3s.  No  steaming  utensils  are  used  in 
this  establishment. 

The  beer  consumed  in  this  house  by  tbe  abore  num- 
ber of  persons,  allowing  each  lime  a  pint  for  grown 
persons,  and  about  half  that  quantity  for  children^  u 
about  a  barrel  per  day,  brewed  every  three  weeks,  and 
after  ihe  following  manner. 

Four  sacks,  or  16  bushels  of  mall,  and  561b,  of  dry 
muscovado  su!;;aT,  the  ialler  boiled  up  in  a  large  iron 
pol,  and  after  being  snfEcienlly  diluted  iu  boiling  wa- 
ter, is  mixed  with  the  norl,  and  boiled  with  the  hop* 
(iSlb.)  for  aiwut  two  hours ;  this  makrs  almul  91  bar* 
fels,  and  is  consumed  at  the  rate  of  st^ven  barrels  per 
week.  The  brewing  is  always  renewed  duriug  the  tut 
week  of  tbe  old  stuck.  Tlie  quantity  of  malt  formerljr 
used  for  tbetnme  quantity  of  beer,  was  seren  sackSj  or 
SS  bushels,  which  at  III.  per  buslicl,  is ....  £.15  S  0 
The  present  management  only  ^ 

requires  16  bu»hels  of  malt,  >  i:.8  16     0 

wbicli  at  I  If.  per  bushel,    ' 
5filb.  of  sugar,  at  (i{d.  per>        i    in    4 

pound, M ..-.  > 


Leaving  a  saving  of  ...-»«.«....»...... X.5 


upon  every  brewing,  and  consequently  for  scTcntcen 
brewings  only  in  Ihe  course  of  ihcyear,  there  is  a  kit- 
'  ing  of  no  less  than  mi.  8j.  id.  The  Sutvcjor  had  an 
opportunity  of  tasting  this  beer,  and  which,  in  his 
judgment,  possessed  a  sound,  wholesome,  and  nouriih*. 
ing  quality. 
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cxpcDrtitun*  on  accoufMpubition.     The  ihfiercDce  between  llieM  ■ 
vix.  li.  Id.  per  tieod,  iooee 

I'lic  poor  of  tilt  pItt. 

Tlie  pootof  ASpwiiWioclMfter,  Mid  Town  of  Si 
noticed,  arc  Dinjiitainet 

Twcnlj'-wven  FrietAcu  of  the  33d  of  Geo.  III.  j^  54,  anit  tte  Wk  of 
ofGro.111.  C.3.  * 

I'hr  waot  of  an  eind  Diihocwmcnt*,  uriK*  wholly  from  tie  ■amber 
of  errun  uhserved  b;  .pm  llian  30,000f.  The  coIubitis  which  an  cbMj 
bliuik,  under  the  beaducnlly  the  colinnn  of  I'otals;  ioKewl  oTwhid^  tbc 
numben  in  tbuee  coltuulr,  and  which  it  became  itapusuUe  for  the  8ar< 
vcjor  to  fiU  up,  or  pro] 
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CHAP.  xvir. 


OBSTACLES  TO  IMPROVEMENTS, 


Reljtjfs  to  c^p/r^£.<— Circumstances  of  (his 
■aliire  among  some  of  Ibe  woodland  and  forest  farmers, 
may  be  regarded  as  obstacles  to  improvement,  but  ge« 
nerally  tlironghout  the  county  there  does  not  appear  a 
want  of  talent,  industry,  or  capital,  among  the  farming 
community. 

The  second  and  third  Sections  of  this  Chapter,  riz* 
**  Obstacles  rcbtive  to  Prices,  and  <<  Obstacles  relative 
to  Expenses,"  are  unfortunately  not  within  the  compre* 
bension  of  (he  Author  of  this  Report. 

The  fourth  section,  which  asks,  if  the  want  of  power 
to  enclose  operates  as  an  obstacle  to  improvement,  has 
already  been  answered  in  the  statement  given  upon  en« 
closures  recently  made,  and  of  others  now  carrying  for« 
ward  in  the  different  parts  of  this  county* 

The  opening  of  all  the  woodland  parts  of  the  county 
to  a  freer  circulation  of  air,  and  a  very  general  and 
close  hollow-draining  through  all  the  moist  loams  apd 
clay  lands,  are  among  the  most  important  means  such 
parts  of  the  country  afford  for  improvement,  and 
against  doing  which  tliere  does  not  appear  to  be  any 
greater  obstacle  than  in  many  places  the  want  of  an  en« 
aooraging  term  of  years  to  the  tenantry  of  the  country, 
to  draw  forth  their  skill,  ability,  and  inclination,  for 
so  doing.  Where  such  improvements  are  nq^lected  on 
the  demesnes,  or  directly  under  the  eye  of  the  resident 
country  gentlemen,  they  operate  as  a  reproach  to  sneh 

gentlemen  I 
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gentlemen  y  as  \?cU  zs  tbose  inrbo  have  the  managtaiCBt 
of  their  estates. 

The  lay  ing  into  severalty  tbe  remaining  open  common- 
fields  and  meadows,  enclosrng  the  cow  and  other  coane 
commonsy  and  discbarging  bj  a  land  commutation  the 
whole,  with  all  other  landed  property  in  the  united 
kingdoms,  from  the  payment  of  tithes,  would  contri* 
Bote  more  effectually  to  the  better  cultiTation  of  the 
national  territory,  than  an^y  other  roeasute  (Iho  in* 
frrovement  of  the  wastes  and  fbvrals  excepted),  at  pTO» 
tent  within  the  ¥ie\t  of  the  Author  of  this  Report. 

One  very  formidable  obstacle  to  the  cuUivalioir  of 
the  country,  m«*iy  in  Aitarc  be  created,  and  that  b,  by 
temporising  by  an   iU-judged  zeal  with   the  peasant 
mind ;  thb  ongtif  most  scrupuloualy  to  be  guarded 
agamst,  and  by  a  rigid  adherence  to  the  present  poof 
laws,  aided  by  the  grace  of  conferring  honorary  bad^ 
and  premiums  of  value,  to  all  the  working  orders  who 
may  shew  a  distposition  to  regliicrate  so  faf  as  to  be  go-» 
Yerncd  by  those  principV^s  which  were  formerly  the 
boast  of  the  English  hui^andman  (viz.))  that  be  dis* 
dained  to  receive  parish  uiiststancc  but  under  the  roost 
afflicting  trials  of  debility  aod  distress  (vide  Essex  Re* 
port,  page  165)-     This,  with  a  juilicioos  exercise  of 
the  power  now  resfed  in  the  magistrutcs,  ftsto  the  point 
of  ordering  parish   relief,  would,  with  affording  every 
possible  encotrragefuent  to  the  establishing  of  box  clubs 
or  friendly  societies,  operate  more  effectually  in  re- 
straining' the  undue  increase  of  the  poor's-rates,  than 
any  other  measure,  however  strong  or  coersive,  or  what 
on  the  other  hand,  a  mistaken  benevolence  may  be  in- 
clined to  indulge*  and  finally  adopt. 

The  most  effectaal  mode  of  disseminating  ngricoi« 
tUral  iuformatioD  aifeiong  the  tenantry  of  thia  or  any 
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•tber  country  upon  earth,  is  by  examples  of  siff^rt:>r 
management  in  the  practice  of  the  more  aUc  and  c^u4 
lightened  proprietors  of  the  country  :  trnths  of  {\M 
nature  brought  Iioine  io  the  under*^tanding  of  the 
iarndfCi:,  will  never  fail  of  carry  in  ji'coivvictioii  with  theni|» 
and  in  clue  time  bcoomm^  ihe  universal  practice  oS  ■ 
the  country. 

Upon  breaking  up  most  of  the  oUl  sainfoin  lays,  titi 
red  and  yellow  Avire  worm  are  found  extremely  trow* 
bicsomo.     Nothing  will  80  completely  resist -their  ra- 
vages ikfi  fL  ihorougli  winter  and  summer- fallow  of  svck"^ 
lands /oUovKd   with  turnips,  feil  uH\  and   a^aln  iui^ 
inpcdllie  s<^con(l  year  with  the  early  tankard  sort  fed 
off,  RMd  the  lauiA  (hc^i  sown  with  uhrat  before  the  end- 
of  Oeiobcr.     T^p-folding  this    wheat  in  dry   tiiglas 
during  winter,  i|tut  keeping  the  surface  well  rolled  ami 
compresseii  the  ensuing  t^priup:,  wilt  contribute  much^ 
io  overpower  these  insects  and  n^(raiii  their  workin*;. 

The  black  maggot  is  often  found  io  do  much  mis-^ 
cjiieftplbe  young  turnt|>s',  tlio  foliage  of  tliese  they 
attack  roost  voracioUNly  alxmt  the  time  tlie  plant  be^ina 
to  apple,  and  are  found  much  to  injua'  and  retard  iht^ir 
growth. 

in  the  chalk  district,  complaints  were  luard  of  injury 
to  the  young  clover  by  the  larks,  in  pecking  the  crown* 
of  the  clover  jilfintat^tlie  latter  er^l  of  a  severe  ivinter. 
.  In  most  low  and  humiil  situatiojis  theslug  is  found 
troublesome,  but  their  ravages  were  no  where  reprc^ 
iented  so  formidable  as  to  excito  much  apprehensioa 
from  the  mischief  actually  done  by  or  dreaded  frooi 
t|iem. 

.  The  damf^  formerly  sustaiaod  by  rats  and  mice,  Ikis- 
been  lauqh  le^nened  of  iate  yearsi  by  the  general  praotice 
of  tlii^ii^  pof  n  fficka  and  stacks,  as  well  as   wheat 
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A  circnmstancc  of  some  corimily  liis  been  metilfdonl 
bf  a  gentleman  of  (ins  cunnty  to  Ibc  Survc/or.  Il 
•eems  Ibere  is  a  person  in  the  adjaccnl  countj  of  Dorstl, 
who  possesses  a  power  of  destroying  mice  only  in  a  jrtf 
estiBurilinarjr  way.  He  ilrcsaes  (as  he  terms  it)  Ibc 
moif-slaclt  or  rick,  and  forty-right  hours  afterwa/ds, 
CTery  mouse  nilhin  such  buclies  of  com  so  dressed  ii 
destroyed  ;  a  fact  repeatedly  anil  onifomiljr  prored  by 
the  imotediate  rcinoral  of  such  sliick  or  mour,  when 
every  mouse,  young  or  old,  capable  of  creeping  toge- 
ther, is  found  collected  in  different  parts  of  the  slack 
or  mow,  and  where  they  appear  to  hare  expired  wUbtn 
a  short  time  of  each  oilier.  The  noslnim  used  for  Ibi* 
purpose  is  applied  privately,  but  not  (he  smallest  tni« 
of  i(  is  to  be  seen  before  or  after  (he  eRect  has  been  pro- 
duced by  it.  The  .Surveyor  was  exfremely  dcsiTonEof 
obtainiii;;  some  farther  information  on  so  singular  a  cir- 
cufflEttanco,  bill  this  he  has  not  been  so  fortunate  at  to 
procure;  nor  would  he  have  rcnlured  lo  baveaaid  lo 
inurh  on  so  extraordinary  an  occasion,  was  not  his  in- 
formation dependent  on  Die  veracity  of  a  genllemaa 
who  hasnilnes&cd  the  frict,  and  fram  wiiose  testimony 
there  can  be  no  appeal. 

Sparrows  aiid  other  Tccmin,  with  the  means  used  fur 
their  destruction  and  to  prevent  their  increase,  are 
much  the  same  iu  this  county,  as  those  generally 
known  and  retorted  to  in  other  parts  of  the  British  em- 
pire. 

The  weeds  which  occasiuti  the  grentesl  plagoe  lo  (bt 
farmers  in  this  county,  ^re,  upon  the  light  soHs^  char- 
lock, rcdwL'cd,  bindweed  (commonly  called  lilies),  swl 
the  common  coiicb.  tlpon  the  heavier  lands,  they 
have  to  contend  with  morgan,  majweed,  crub-gnat, 
black-grass,  the  common  and  black  couch,  cow-rum- 
ble, crow-peck,  or  taQEcy-ne«dle,  wild  gsrlto,  crow- 
foot. 
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fiiot,  coltsfoot,  arsmart,  ftc.  Sucoessive  fellows  and 
lepeated  green  crops  well  hoed  mid  wed,  ar^  (be  onl^ 
means  faitbcrto  devised  for  subduing  tbis  trumpery. 

Mr.  Budden  recommends  a  thorough  summer-follow 
for  two  successiTe  seasons,  as  the  most  effectual  means 
of  destroying  coltsfoot ;  during  the  whole  of  tbis  timB 
one  good  fair  ploughing  in  the  winter  preceding  the 
first  summer's  fallow,  is  all  the  ploughing  that  will  be 
required  until  the  season  arrives,  the  second  summer,  for 
sowing  turnips.  The  cleansed  ain]  manured  land  may 
then  be  plonglied  into  the  ordinary  ridges  for  turnips, 
or  carried  forward  for  wheat. 

The  frequent  cutting  of  the  young  shoots  of  colts- 
foot,  from  three  to  four  inches  below  the  surface,  but 
without  disturbing  the  root  lower  down,  has  Ixvii  ob- 
served by  this  gentleman  to  havctamore  power r<il  effect 
in  the  extirpation  of  this  very  troublesome  weed,  thap 
any  number  of  deep  and  clean  ploughings  it  would. 
be  possible  to  afford  Ihc  land  in  the  same  time. 
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CHAt.  XVllf. 

MEANS  OF  IMPROVEMBNT: 

XVD  iIeASURES  CALCtLATED  FOR  tMAt  f^RPOSJ^. 


TH£  title  ostitis  Chapter  opens  an  cdtfcnstve,  i^id 
fonirwbat  new  field  for  observation,  but  i/yhich  in  no 
respect  will  appear  more  wide  than  interesting,  to  all 
who  may  be  devoted  to  agriciiUural  pursuits,  and  at ' 
the  same  time  desirous  of  advancing  the  cultivation  of 
the  country. 

In  attempting  to  submit  to  the  consideration  of  th6 
ti^ononrablc  Board  whatever  the  Surveyor  may  have 
been  supplied  \tith,  from  his  e:cperi('nce,  in  matters  so 
truly  interesting  to  the  welfare  and  improvement  of 
the  country  at  large,  he  begs  leave  to  entreat  the  in- 
dulgence of  the  Board,  if  in  this  last  and  concluding 
Chapter  of  his  labours,  he  ventures  to  depart  in  sorot 
small  degree  from  the  arrangement  prescribed  for  the 
drawing  up  of  these  Reports. 

The  objects  which  at  all  times,  but  which  at  this 
momentous  crisis  fecm  to  press  with  the  greatest  force 
on  the  attention  of  Govcrnnicntj  and  upon  the  think- 
ing part  of  the  community  of  these  kingdoms,  are  ma- 
nifold and  various,  but  which  may  generally  be  con- 
ceivrcl  under  one  or  other  of  the  following  heads. 

F/rsty  The  means  of  procuring  from  the  national 
territory,  and  with  the  least,  possible  expenditure  of 
human  labour,  an  ample  and  never* failing  supply  of 
animal  and  vegetable  food. 

Secondly. 
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SetduMj/y  In  providing^  raw  materials  foriMiiafac* 
Imw,  lb  the  fall  extent  the  soil  and  dimate  ef  these 
Islands  wi)l  admit  of;  and^ 

T*Mrdly>f  The  raising  of  aaral  stores,  as  far  at  posiU 
ble,  within  oureeWes,  for  the  purpose  of  prcserring 
onr  present  maritime  superiority. 

The  fiitthering  of  aH  4hete  oiyecte  is  snitljr  withil 
the  Tiew  bt  the  Honiiifable  Board  of  AgricnUore ) 
ami  M  an  hoasl^e  instraroent  in  promoting  snob  mea^ 
sor^)  the  Surveyor^  under  the  correction  of  the  Ho* 
nourabie  Board,  will  venture  to  submit  the  fdUiowing 
obsenrations* 

It  is  assumed  as  a  point  of  unqaestionid>k  certainty) 
tluit  the  only  veal  value  olf  the  national  territory^  ib  the 
means  which  it  contains,  and  the  proper  application 
of  those  means,  in  producing  the  necessaries  of  life^  &r 
in  that  proportion  only,  will  always  be  the  popular 
tion  of  a  country.  If  we  consume  annually  whnt  ia 
made,  oar  population  must  remain  stationary  :  it  is 
the  excess  only  t>eyond  the  consumption  of  soch  pro^ 
duce,  that  can  lead  to  an  increase  of  inhabitants,  and 
that  increase  is  the  sole  rational  standard  for  measuring 
the  strength,  Tvealth,  and  prosperity  of  the  nation. 
'  Any  practice  therefore  that  does  not  ultimately  tend 
to  preserve  the  natural  fertility  of  the  national  territory, 
is.  politically  and  morally  wrong ;  and  the  advocates 
for  such  practices,  be  they  who  they  may,  are  acting 
under  a  blind  invincible  prejudice,  and  to  ail  intenti 
Imd  purposes  becoming  the  most  dangerous  of  all  ene^ 
mies  1o  Ihe  permanent  improvement,  internal  strength^ 
Md  oxternal  importance  of  the  country. 

As  these  observations  necessarily  inviAve  a  question  of 
tile  bi^^t  importance  In  the  agricultoral  oonctms  of 
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this  county,  and  as  a  postscript  to  the  former  AgrkiiHa- 
jnal  Survey  of  Hampsbirebj  the  Secmtaiy  of  .llie<BoMri, 
seems  strongly  to  inculcate,  the  pihictiGe  of  .pUfiRgaod 
burning,  aiid  of  resorting  to  it  as  a  means  of  hnpiOT^ 
ment  tit  all  cases  whaisoeveri,  and  as  this  poiot  vili  be 
best  considered  under  the  bead  of  Maoures  (tbat  being 
tbe  sole  renoTating  principle  upou  which  all  agrieol- 
tural  produce  can  be  expected  to  be  ptocuied),  ire 
iball  assign  to  that  subject  the  first  place  io  our  pre* 
sent  enquiry. 


»  «» 


Manures — Are  to  be  distinguished  into  thfee  db* 
tinct  characters.  First,  The  alterative,  which  operate 
raechaaically  in  correctii^  the  defects  of  Nature,  by 
forming  a  new  arrangement  in  the  structure  and  con* 
sistence  of  the  surface  mould.  Secondly,  Stimulantf 
which  contain  no  inherent  pabulum,  or  Ti^table  food, 
but  act  upon  all  such  as  may  be  contained  within  tbs 
Soil.  Thirdly,  Director  feeding  manures,  which  con- 
tain a  part  of  the  immediate  pabulum  of  plants. 

Those  objects  of  agricultural  economy,  which  con- 
sist in  rendering  the  strong  lands  more  loose  and  friabk, 
the  light  lands  more  firm  and  compact,  by  supplying 
each  other  witli  such  portions  of  the  primary  earths,  as^ 
in  the  h\ngnage  of  rural  lite,  forms  a  good  mixed 
soil,  neither  too  *hot  or  too  cold,  too  wet  or  too  dry^ 
but  preserving  such  a  temperament  as,  agreeing  with 
the  climate  of  the  country^  shall  approach  aa  near  at 
possible  the  best  mixture  for  forming  in  it  a  ataudani 
of  fertility,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  important  that 
can  possibly  engage  the  study  and  attention  of  tbe 
practical  farmer. 

The  labours  connected  with  these  efforts,  consist  in 

marling, 
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marfingf,  cbalkin^,  clajdng,  onzing,  and  as  is  prac* 
tised  in  some  parts  of  Essex  and  in  the  kle  of  Wight, 
carting  the  sand  and  grayel  upon  the  clay  loams  and 
brick-earths,  and  the  contrary. '  These  produce  merely 
hn  alteration  in  the  top-mould,  by  changing  the  con« 
bistence  of  its  parts,  rqidering  it  easier  or  more  desir« 
able  for  the  purpose  of  tillage,  and  adapting  it  better 
for  the  scat  of  such  crops  as  it  may  be  afterwards  in* 
tended  to  sustain. 

To  manures  of  an  instrumental  nature,  may  be 
added,  coal-ashes,  burnt  earth,  brick-bats,  house  rub« 
feiih  (this  latter,  however,  b  ^opposed,  and  it  b  be* 
lieved  very  justly,  to  contain  nitre  in  large  quantities ; 
and  as  that  b  a  salt  which  b  soluble  in  water,  it  may 
with  propriety  be  considered  as  acting  also  as  a  feeding 
inanurc),  pounded  limestone,  and  limestone  gravel. 

The  nett  point  for  consideration  with  the  rational  far- 
mer, is  that  of  applying,  under  certain  circumstanccS| 
manures  of  a  decomposing  or  stimulating  nature,  but 
which  experience  has  shewn,  do  not  contain  any  vege- 
table nourishment  within  themselves ;  but  which,  from 
other  qualities  they  possess,  are  found  to  fertilize  in 
particular  situations,  by  resolving,  it  may  be  presumed, 
the  inert  animal  and  vegetable  substances  contained  in 
such  soils  into  a  mucus,  or  such  state,  as  to  render 
them  capable  of  combining  with  water,  and  of  entering 
Vith  that  element  into  the  roots  of  plants. 

Manures  of  this  nature  are  chiefly  confined  to  tw6 
sorts-,  viz.  lime  mid  gypsum  s  tlie  first  effecting  the  dis- 
solution of  organic  substances,  by  the  avidity  with 
which  it  lays  hold  of  every  thing  containing  water  and 
fixed  air,  the  principles  of  which  it  haa  been  deprived 
in  the  process  of  calcination ;  the  second  operating 
to  the  same  end,  by  the  sulphuric  or  vitriolic  acid,  of 
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!Mrhich  it  U  partly  composed,  being  «8et  locsa  •nd'  dif- 
fused by  the  pulverized  state  of  the  gyjfwm-"^^  sttb» 
ItaAce  well  known  to  proniote  putrefactioo  in  n  very 
bigh  degree,  at  the  same  time  to  penetrate  vegetable 
bodies  so  far  as  to  dissolve  the  animal  uncua  prodiiori 
in  spinning,  and  the  vegetable  mucilage  iobereni  ia 
linen  yarn,  both  of  which  lie  twisted  and  locked  up  ta 
(he  thread,  or  why  is  it  so  much  used  in  the  operation 
of  bleaching  ?  The$e  manures  also  supply  a  portioa 
of  calcareous  earth  to  the  soils  on  which  they  m^  be 
spread,  and  so  fiir  are  more  applicable  to  laoda  pos* 
sessing  a  clay  or  sandy  basis,  than  those  principally 
formed  of  chalk  or  limestone. 

That  this  is  the  ordinary  operation  of  these. roanarcs 
in  tlie  soil,  the  Surveyor  has  long  observation  and  ex» 
perience  to  demonstrate.  Liming  has  been  carried  ta 
such  an  extent  in  some  parts  of  the  north  of  Irelaiyl, 
as  nearly  to  reduce  the  old  limed  land  to  a  caput  mot' 
iuunty  but  from  which  state  it  is  immediately  aroused 
by  the  application  of  farm-yard  or  stable  dung,  or  in- 
deed any  manure  possessing  a  direct  and  Reding  qua* 
lity. 

The  application  of  gypsum  is  universally  rejected 
(as  being  known  to  produce  no  efiect)  upon  all  the  okl 
exhaustcil  corn  and  tobacco  fields  of  Virginia  and  Ma- 
ryland.  In  Pennsylvania  the  Surveyor  has  used  it 
with  astonishing  eflect ;  not  more  than  two  bushels  to 
the  acre  on  clover  and  Indian  corn,  but  it  was  upon 
land  where  the  unresolved  remains  of  animal  and  vege- 
table matter  had  accumulated  in  the  soil. 

The  third  point  for  consideration  on  this  subject, 
and  that  perhaps  the  most  important  that  can  employ 
the  power  of  the  human  mind,  is  the  means  of  preserv- 
ing in  a  state  of  permanent  fertility  lands  presented  io 

a  highly 
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a  highly  fruitful  condiUon  by  the  b^od  of  ProTidenoe 
-v-uccideotally  so  fojrmedy  Qf  artificially  so  i^ade  by  tl^o 
labour  of  man. 

The  first  dawaiu^  of  vc^tatioa  is  the  liverwort  a^d 
licbcnsy  wliicb  adhere  to  rocks  and  stones:  thesp  ga 
to  decayi  and  their  r/esidyuo^  gives  birth  and  nourish* 
jneAt  to  iiioa^^4»f  ia^jtronger  nature,  which  agaia  dyingi 
the  s^iue  circle  is  renewedt  and  contiRU^  through  i^ 
Ipng  chain  of  gradations,  until  its  end  in  (the  climate 
qf  this  country  (Resents  us  yvilh  the  st^tdy  oak,  or 
und^r.a  milder  influence  ¥iii\i  tiie  pcd«;r  of  Jjcbanon. 
'  It  has  fd^iiiprly  been  observed  (Vide  Devon  Report), 
that  so  wisely  has  the  Great  ^^uthor  of  x>ut  Being  cpqi« 
trived  the  universe,  tjiat  in  this  transitory  state,  we 
perceive  that  the  dissolution  of  one  body  is  rendered 
csseMtial  to  the  propagation  and  unfolding  growth  fi90 
perfection  of  another. 

That  a  fertilizing  and  enrjicliJng  {wpcess  of  nalni^  is 
cuutinually  going  on,  we  iiave  the  ioyiflcnce  of  ovy 
Miscs  in  evory  situation  to  demonstrate.;  and  that  jkp  lall 
phiocs  where  the  pntcefaclive  process  has  not  hpp^  i^ 
strained  through  the  want  of  warmtli,  or  by  a  rcduur 
daacy  of  moisture :  hmce  the  inccq  iscd  and  incccasing 
fertility  of  aU  old  pasluie  grouuds  v^kict  U^  upoff  q 
Tfmrm  mnd  open  $ubsoU :  -hence  the  i^calpul^p  Vfdop 
qS  4he  uld  maideti  downs  jiiv  this  and  ^Fery  luther  chall^ 
county  in  the  ki^dova ;  aud  hon^t^e  also  tlfp  ng^idnefSi 
esttravagaace*  And  i^^y^  of  breaking  up  such  vf  thofie 
dowAs  as  viere  uatk  for  ihc  purpose  oif  con,tinuAng  jj^ 
tillage;  hut  of  aU  things,  of  paring,  burning,  aiid4p* 
stroying  '4hei;r  jKitive  gceea  sward,  ai^  which  (as  Qb« 
served  by  the  Surveyor  in  jviany  places)  roust  have  ^t* 
(akied  to  very  high  perfection^  by  lying  in  a  state  of 
undisturbed  pasturage  for  a  long  successipu  ^ years. 
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iag  of-  a  ^)^'t^i  m»A  ioviting  licrbage,  aHc|   vliii:b  if 
properly  i«k4  itr^xity-five  or  thirty  yv«^iv  ugo,  weuU 
lA  tbek  ttolNprpi  slate  have  )>eep  readily  vsrii^ec)  ai  d«, 
af  6#.  pf r  (icr^ ;  are  at  Ibis  time  literajl)y  'woi'tV  aqt 
tliiog*    Not  ^yen  a  feeble  plant  of  rape  or  cot^se^^  or 
Ilia  most  hardy  Diid  buoiblc  of  all  our  gryx^n  crops,  49a 
h^  ^jbUifusd  frpin  theni  wUbot^t  dimg  or  ^bcepfolkli^gy 
and  conse^Ci^lly  not  ifithout  divertuig  ffoffh  tbo  boii^ff 
^iid  nioie  T^Iiiabie  land*  their  ordinary  parHonofditas- 
ing  (ibt  supply  of  ivbicb  is  nmck  reduced  from  wjinl 
it  was  forrBCf ly,  by  a  necessary  consequenpe  upon  all 
the  Jbeat  burnt  sboep-walks — a  o^ucb  reduced  number  in 
%n  those  flocks). 

These  pared  21  nd  burnt  lands,  from  tbedeciipase  in  the 
yalue  of  the  circulating  medium  of  tlie  coantry,  and 
tike  correspondent  high  price  of  agricukuml  yoduce, 
irould,  but  for  the  ordeal  they  have  undergone,  be  well 
tvorth  at  this  time  8^.  or  lOs.  per  acre.  Tlve  inference 
drawn  by  Mr.  Young,  that  the  rents  of  thrsc  lands 
have  doubled  within  twenfy-five  or  tliirly  yct-^rs,  piovi^s 
nothing  in  favour  of  the  sjstem,  but  rulhcr  a^^ainst  it. 
liCt  the  v;)luc  of  nioniy  again  fine ;  that  of  agricultural 
produce  propoitionably  fall  ;  the  art  of  husbamiry  be 
reduced  to  the  standaril  ot  the  nitddie  of  the  last  cen« 
luryr^and  mark  the  rents  >vhich  uould  then  be  obtained 
for  such  deteriorated  farms. 

When  the  leases  wrre  granlcd,  io  which  refereace  by 
the  Secretary  is  made,  the  average  price  of  wLeait  did 
liot  much,  if  at  all,  exceed  os,  per  bush«*l.  So  much 
is  the  value  of  money  decreased  in  that  time,  that 
th^it  price  for  wheat  was  then  a  better  bargain  to  tlie 
grower  than  8s.  or  95.  a  bushel  now.  The  nominal 
value  of  rent  will  clearly  have  kept  pace  with  the  de- 
}Keciation  in  the  current  medium  of  the  cou^.try ;  and  as 
from  this  it  seems  clear,  that  as  the  mere  change  in 
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the  cifeunutaoces  of  the  tiisfli  voitldl  ^lone  have  f^o* 
cUicod  ihf  vflioU  «dir«ape  uppojwbicb  Mr^  Youj)|( 
makes  bis  greateit  dep^mdence  for  jt^siifyiv^  ihe  pra^ 
lice  gf  pariag  and  buriUHg,  gcneralljTi  wbal  oagbf 
w^  A(4  SI9W  to  aidd  for  the  pretended  eaccUeiu^  of 
ihrni  system,  wbeo  combuied  with  imprDvementf  thai 
liave  beefi  made  in  practical  busbaiidry  within JjMt^ 
period  J  particularly  in  the  culture  of  green  crops,  tarei^ 
turnips,  and  the  temporary  grasses.  Yet  notwithsfandf 
ing  this  progKss,  and  which  js  certainly  the  ipost  ifif 
portant  that  agriculture  ever  received  in  to  sluirt  |i 
time^  there  does  not  appear  to  be  so  many  sheep  kept 
on  those  deteriorated  lands,  though  of  a  smali^  siap 
than  tbcir  stock  formerly.  Far  be  it,  however,  from  tbf 
design  of  the  Surveyor,  to  wish  to  be  understood  as  opif 
posed  1^  the  practice  of  paring  and  burning  generally  f 
on  the  contrary,  no  one  can  entertain  a  higher  opiiwMi 
of  its  value,  or  woald  sooner  resort  to  it  than  bimself^iii 
appropriate  situations,  and  which  he  has  all  aloiig 
stated  to  be  the  most  proper  and  e&clual  fpr  subduing 
heaths,  moors,  bogs,  peat-mosses,  and  all  soils  abot^nd? 
ing  wiXh  a  large  psoportion  of  vegetable  mould,  and  pno* 
dttcing  a  rough,  s^dgy,  coarse,  and  wiery  herbagjc;  btif 
these  coarse  and  unprofitable  coveringf  once  destsoycd^ 
it  should  never  again  be  resorted  to  on  lands  possessing 
a  sound  dry  bottom,  whet  her  natural,or  artificially  so  pror 
doced  by  judicious  draii^ing.  Fens,  bogs,  and  mpsses, 
possessing  a  considerable  depth  of  peat,  moor,  pr  other 
Ti^getable  matter,  and  which,  if  not  weilaadeffectuaHy 
drained,  will  always  preserve  a  tendency  to  return  to 
their  primitive  condition:  to  prevent  which,  and  to 
draw  from  such  lands  the  full  value  of  the  prodqoe 
they  are  capable  of  yielding,  paring  and  baming  is 
proper,  tod  ought  to  be  ittp«st«NU 
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Old  pastures  also  on  close  retentive  subsoil,  beooine 
degenerate  in  tlieir  berbage  by  the  prevalence  of  too 
much  moisture:  such  lauds,  after  being  thoroogfalj 
diainedy  should  also  be  o(K'ued  for  a  few  years  to  (be 
snelioralilig  influence  of  the  plough,  and  then  again 
laid  down  (if  not  too  stubborn)  for  permanent  pssturr, 
otherwise  liept  under  aration,  and  employed  in  the  cul- 
ture of  wheat,  beans,  grey  pease,  oats,  tares,  rape, 
and  clover.  On  these  points  the  Surveyor  wii>hes  to  refer 
to  bis  former  sentiments  (Vide  Cambridgesliire  Report, 
page  199). 

In  speaking  of  the  vegetable  productions  of  the  earth, 
and  the  same  will  equally  apply,  though  on  a  less  ex* 
tended  scale,  throughout  animated  nature,  it  has  been 
observed,  that  the  dissolution  of  one  body  is  not  only 
rendered  subservient,  but  uidispensable  to  the  propaga* 
tion,  growth,  and  perfection  of  another.  Although  a 
due  proiK)rtion  of  the  primary  eartlis,  possessing  the 
most  desirable  temperature  of  \rarmlb  and  moisture,  h 
by  far  the  most  suitable  bed  for  raising  articles  for 
human  convenience  and  consumption,  yet  a  soilpurelt/ 
thus  composed  and  dressed  with  any  proportion  of  sti- 
miilant  manures  (in  which,  however,  ashes  are  not 
meant  to  be  included),  will  tor  ever  remain  barren  and 
unproductive,  unless  there  is  tlirmvn  into  it  the  remains 
or  excrement  of  former  auinitil  and  vegetable  bodies. 
These  cxuviiE  exist  in  an  infinity  of  forms,  but  those 
only  that  arc  cognizable  to  our  senses,  we  are  capable 
of  employing  ns  direct  and  feeding  manures,  some  of 
which  may  be  tolerably  well  conceived  as  follows  : 

Farm'Yard^  Stable^  arid  Tozcn^Dung — From  their 
containing,  when  completely  decomposed,  reduced  to  a 
mucilaginous  state,   combined,  and  chemically  nnit- 
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ed  wiUi  ivater,  all  that  food  or  pabjulam  wbjch  the 
y^etabk  Ungdom  is  prone  to  rccfire  or  take  in  by  its 
roofs. 

IVoollen  Rags — From  ibeir  containing  a  large.  pix>* 
]iortion  of  fermentable  animal  mucibge  given  out  by 
putrefaction,  about  6cwt.  cut  small,  is  a  good  jEair 
dressing  for  an  acre  of  land  ;  they  are  best  applicdf  for 
^hcat,  and  should  be  either  lightly  ploughed  undec,  or 
liatrowed  in  with  the  seed.  Ffom  their  mechanical  operas 
lion  in  the  first  instance,  it  will  seem  that  they  are  by 
far  the  best  adapted  to  strong  loam  and  clayey  land. 

Old  Mud  Walls — From  the  uitrous  principle  ab- 
sorbed from  the  air,  or  the  hydrogen,  or  carbonic  acid 
gas,  bj^  which  they  have  been  highly  charged  from 
their  inhabitants.  These  walls,  from  the  nature  of  the 
loam  of  which  they  are  generally  made,  are  bdtet 
.adapted  as  a  manure. for  light  than  strong  lands:  they 
always  act  powerfully  when  applied  for  turnips* 

Shells  of  mil  sorts — ^From  their  cakarcons  principle, 
and  the  aDimat  gluten  tiicy  contain,  which  after  disso* 
•lution  becomes  miscible  with  water,,  and  enters  with  it 
as  a  feeding  principle  into  the  roots  of  plants. 

SeUj  Pond^  and  River  TFeed^Bj  patre&ctio^  be» 
come  the  direct  food  of  plants. 

Night ySoilf  or  Privy  Manure^  and  Urine. -^Thcst^ 
with  all  other  ezcremental  substances  of  birds  and 
beasts,  and  according  to  the  respective  habits  of  such 
animals,  are  more  or  less  excellent  manures,  and  tco 
mpich  pains  caoaot  ba  used  in  collecting  them  together. 

"The 


Tbe  fiffit  dr  priNie  clats  of  Ib^se  niluiiires  praoeaKnds 
eaniivMoos  uimab;  the  aecotid' from  birds  Ubml£0td« 
pttlse  and  grain ;  the  third  from  horses ;  the  fourth.  6mm 
sheep ;  the  fifth  from  grazing  bullocks ;  the  sixth  from 
ttikh  cows,  neai  stock,  and  rabbits. 

Pomf,  and  River  Jfefiitf^Contain  large  portion  of  tht 
feeding  principle  in  manure,  but  it  should  always  be 
exposed  for  one  winter  at  least  to  the  action  of  the  firost, 
and  he  seTeral  times  tamed  oiFer  before  it  is  spread  apoa 
the  ground.  When  used  in  a  raw  state  from  the  bed 
in  which  it  may  have  accumulated,  it  is  uniformly 
found  to  encourage  the  growth  of  arsmart,  coltsfoot, 
CTOwpeck,  &c.  in  coosiderable  quantities,  and  in  wMch 
state  (on  its  first  application  at  least)  is  foand  to  pro^ 
duoe  a  far  greater  injury  than  benefit  to  the  lahdiA 

Refuse  Fish  and  Blubber — Being  resolved  by  pu* 
trefaction  into  a  mucus,  supplies  a  large  portion  of  tbe 
direct  food  for  plants.  This,  as  well  as  night*soil  and 
all  other  unmixed  excrements,  arc  best  distributed  into 
composts.  Vast  numbers  of  sturgeon  are  amiualty  tnken 
in  the  spring  of  the  year,  and  at  the  time' of  tbe  shad 
fishery  in  the  Delaware,  and  other  large  rivers  in  the 
United  States  of  North  America  :  these  are  purchasecf 
of  the  fishermen  by  the  neighbouring  farmers,  for  about 
k  quarter  of  a  dollar  each,  and  for  the  sole  pur(»ose  of 
making  a  rich  addition  to  their  dung  heaps. 

Rape  and  Malt^Dust^^By  decomposition,  yield  a 
mucilage  which  contributes  eMentially  to  the  nournh* 
ment  of  plants. 

Sheip'^fotding.^^VLoyftytet  fashionable  it  may  be  for 
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Mod^tn  thfeotists  t6  hoW  tIit*!'pt^ttT<5c'in  cicrisTt>A  «« 
an  drtjosttfttibte  barbarism,  rofAiii^  dnr  pait  of  the  oc- 
cupation for  the  benefit  of  tfie  otfief,  still  in  aH  heath 
«nd  down  dountrid^,  and  where  by  far  the  finest  corn  is 
produced  In  the  hXinA  ;  where  the  fornifi  are  larijre,  and 
(hat  a  great  p?nrt  of  the  occupation  lies  altogether  o«t 
of  the  h;aeh  of  anjr  af»istanci$  front  the  homestead,  and 
eqoally  that  of  foreign  portable  fnslnu'rf,  wefc  it  not 
under  these  cfrcamstances  for  tlie  >hivp-fold,  ^'oeful 
#mild  Ni^thc  appearance  of  snch  a  Country  indeed. 
1*he  advantage  dcriTed  also  to  all  liafht  soils,  partico- 
larly  when  under  winter  corn,  by  the  trampling  of 
the  sheep,  is  jrrcat  bryond  cnlcnlntion.  The  number  of 
^hecp  frquircd  under  different  rh'cnmstances  to  give  tlie 
Ihnd  a  good  fair  dn?ss1n^,  has  already-  been  stated  in  m 
t>rcceding  part  of  this  Report. 

Sot»i — Is  h  manure  which,  frofn  its  uniform  quick 
operation,  must  become  soon  soluble,  and  be  either 
capable  of  combining  witli  water,  or  by  some  other 
means  contribute  to  the  formation  of  a  gas,  that  is  gtec« 
dily  taken  in  by  adjacent  vegetables.  In  its  highly 
diffused  state  of  smoke  It  vanishi's  from  our  vieW,  and 
consequently  becomes  attenuated  in  a  very  high  degree, 
and  although  in  its  condensed  and  collected  body  a^ 
soot,  it  becomes .  more  cognizable  to  our  semes,  its 
]^wer  of  divisibility  Tnay  not  be  impainxl,  and  as  such 
it  fe  most  probable  from  naftural  affinity,  it  acts  as  a  ftHd 
for  the  vegetable  kingdom.  It  is  also  found  to  be  ah 
admittibte  ^peclBfe  iigHlnst  worms  and  worm-casts  or 
ifch  kwai  and  phnktiM  gflrdutids. 

Peat-MdBSj  Moor^  Bog  Earthy  oY  Tiitf  Mould.— 
Fmidi  tie  iftaaKoii  tui  Other  cirt^tiffi^tai^tif*^  unending 
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the  existence  of  thfa  inhrtanoe,  it  ii.plaL^,  tkat  itibi 
always  been  {uodaoed  from  the  absence  of  beat,  am- 
bined  with  too  much  moistore;  to  the  iofluenoe  of 
either  independent  of  dich  otber^  or  if  not  so  piodoosdy 
it  must  have  originated  from  causes  altojgether  fineigii 
from  the  oniform  pbenomenoo  it  exhibits,  and  in  a 
■lanner  utterly  out  of  the  power  of  the  Aatbqr  of  this 
Report  to  explain  or  comprehend.    A  gveat  extent^ 
however^  of  the  surface  of  this  couiityy  and  that  of  the 
British  islands  in  general)  is  occupied  witb  this  snb« 
stance^  and  which  for  time  immeikiorial  has  remained 
in  its  present  state,  and  in  a  manner  useless  to  the  comi* 
try  at  large.    The  conversion  of  a  part  of  this  ancient 
vegetal  toil  into  the  nourishment  of  plants,  by  the  dis- 
covery of  some  ready  menstruum  by  which  it  might 
be  rendered  soluble  in  water,  would  be  worthy  the  ulr 
most  stretch  of  human  ingenuitjr  to  accomplish,  and 
exhibit  for  the  benefit  of  mankhid !    This  must  prove 
in  comparison  with  all  other  sources  of  manure  po8« 
sessing  a  direct  and  feeding  quality,  very  great  indeed ; 
and  which  might  then  be  afforded  in  almost  inexhaust« 
ible  quantities  by  all  the  fens,  bogs,  heaths,  and  moun- 
tains, in  these  united  kingdoms. 

Peaty  Beaty  and  Turf^Ashes — From  their  mecha- 
nical operation  in  stiflf  soils,  and  the  quantum  of  alka« 
line  salts  they  may  respectively  contain,  produce  a  me* 
licMiting  and  feeding  effect  upon  all  lands  requiring  aa 
iostlumental  operation,  and  a  direct  manure.  The 
good  effects  of  the  Berkshire  peat*ashes  may  be«  referred 
\o  another  principle,  in  addition  to  what  is  possessed 
by  such  ashes  in  general ;  this  arises  from  a  conside* 
rable  proportion  of  their  bulk  consisting  of  shells  and 
other  calcarsous  matter,  which  ioxm  the  t^Iog  place 
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of  those  Ileal  moors^  and  which  it  burned  with  the  Te* 
getable  mbftaocet  into  lime ;  benoe  they  are  always  of 
a  distingubhed  consisioice,  colour^  and  quality^  from 
peat<asbe8  in  general. 

ComtnoH  Sea  Soft— Might  be  used  beneficially  as  a 
feeding  manure  in  small  quantiti^,  did  dot  the  aioT* 
nfOns  doty  which  it  pays,  preclude  all  expectation  of 
nsing  it  for  such  purposes. 

*  It  has  been  long  determined,  and  daily  experience 
proves  the  truth  of  the  deatnoo,  that  all  vq<etablm 
derive  their  nourishment  in  two  ways  >•  the  one  by  ab- 
sorption of  certain  gases  of  vapour  which  are  generated 
by,  and  exhaled  from,  all  decayed  and  putrefying  bo^ 
dies,  and  which  is  greedily  taken  in  by  the  stems  and 
leaves  of  all  living  plants ;  the  other  by  their  roots, 
which  receive  decomposed  animal  and  vegetable  sub* 
stances,  when  so  far  attenuated  as  to  be  capable  of  a 
ohemical  union  with  water.  In  the  application  of 
tbtse  subjects  it  may  be  necessary  to  add  a  few  words, 
and  which  are  chiefly  extracted  from  the  Surveyor's 
former  labours  in  the  county  of  Essex. 

**  The  first  consideration  which  naturally  occurs  to 
an  active  intelligent  farmer  U|.H>n  this  subject,  b  that 
of  preparing  and  fitting  bis  soil  for  the  reception  of 
such  manures  as  in  the  course  of  hb  lease  he  may  be 
able  to  collect,  for  improving  and  annually  recruiting 
hb  exhausted  lands.  Previous  and  eftctuat  draiiing 
(by  open  and  hollow  drams)  the  wet  heavy  parts  ^bi^ 
form,  and  aftcrwarda  applying  the  aHemtives  i>f  chalk, 
clay,  marl,  sandf  or  gravdi,  though  at  the  expense  of 
a  nine  miles*  carriage  to  the  first  of  these  artieles,  aa4 
which  b  i^adised  in  some  parts  of  thb  county  (Hai^ 
and  applying  thirty  tont  to  the  acre,  wiH  n^.  dbeou- 
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fl^hn,  Mriag  thamooneqaoMseivfiiichallaritifv 
iBMtaiaillMi  lattd  IxoMies  son  tndaUe  Bod  froilfniy 
nd  whidiy  uder  .proper  jnanagmoity  he  knomit 
Ma  J  be  made  to  leCain  fi>r  a  gfeal;  juunber  of  yean. 

The  calcareoiu  and  aigillaceous  marl  applied  wiih 
auch  effect  in  the  ioathem  parti  of  this  coonty ,  raqabet' 
little  farther,  in  the  judgment  of  tlie  Sunneyor,  to  be 
attended  to,  than  to  apply  it  as  much  ai  poouUe  apon 
lay,  rather  than  upon  ploughed  ground,  and  as  its 
eftcts  are  merely  mechanical,  great  care  should  be 
taken  to  keep  it  incorporated  n  ith  the  surface  moold, 
and  to  preyent  it  as  much  as  possible  from  desoendii^ 
upon  the  lighter  lands  beyond  the  reach  of  the  ahare; 
for  which  purpose  the  first  operation  after  marling 
should  be  raftering  as  thin  as  possible,  and  after  the 
laflcred  balks  have  been  well  dragged  and  harrowed, 
the  cross-ploughing,  or  taking  of  them  up,  cannot  hs 
performed  too  shallow,  provided  that  the  ground  is 
ploughed  clean.  By  these  means  the.  marl  will  become 
diffused  through  tlie  top-mould ;  its  specific  gravity 
will  be  reduced;  and  there  will  be  a  much  l}etter  chance 
of  preserving  it  'incorporated  with  the  soil,  than  had 
the  marled  land  (a  practice  by  no  means  uncommon) 
been  ploughed  to  a  full  ^)itch  in  the  first  Instance,  and 
the  marl  consequently  inverted  upon  the  bottom  of  the 
furrow. 

.  In  the  application  of  sand,  gravel,  pounded  lime- 
atone,  or  limestone  gravel,  to  the  stiff  heavy  lands,  cars 
^ould  be  taken  to  apply  it  in  quantities  sufficient  to 
overcome  the  natural  cohesion  of  the  soil,  as  is  clearly 
evinced  by  the  practice  of  carrying  theied  sandy  kxuns 
on  the  stiffer  lands  in  the  parish  of  Brixton  in  the  Ide 
of  Wight,  for  if  there  is  too  small  a  quantity  used,  a 
directly  opposite  effect  will  follow;  the.  land  will  be- 
come 


ooinc  citisselly,  and  acquire  a  disposition  to  ran  and 
ccmciit  t(^elher,  and  thus  instead  of  the  tough  clayey 
Boi!  being  brought  to  a  mon;  gentle  temperament,  Ihetr 
naluml  tendency  to  run  to^lbct  will  be  increased,  to 
bake  and  cmst  upon  the  surface  after  rain,  and  every 
fresh  ploughing. 

Ill  applying  clay  marl,  or  any  apparently  unctuous 
or  soapy  matter,  to  soils  containing  a  superabundance 
of  sand  or  gravel,  the  same  caution  k  by  no  mcani 
ncci-ssnry,  as  under  tbc  most  convenient  and  favourable 
opportunities  tor  procuring  these  materials,  there  would 
be  little  danger  of  so  vast  a  quantity  being  carried 
Upon  the  land  as  would  contribute  in  the  smallest  de- 
gree towards  producing  a  similar  effect. 

In  every  soil,  be  its  natunr  whnt  it  may,  occasional 
dressings  of  lime  are  indispensably  necessary,  to  act 
upon  the  undissolved  animal  and  vegetable  bodies  tbcy 
raaycontain;  thus  producing  fermcntalion  and  vapour, 
and  giving  to  such  substances  that  degree  of  solubility^ 
without  which  it  is  impossible  they  can  nOurd  any  di- 
rect nourishment  to  plants.  The  well  known  property 
of  caustic  lime,  which  so  rapidly  dissolves  the  texture 
and  organization  of  all  bodies,  whether  animal  or  vegc- 
table,  should  be  an  object  of  serious  study  and  consi- 
deration  to  the  improving  fnrmer,  who  ought  to  be 
well  satisfied  of  the  fact,  and  to  have  it  ascertained 
with  the  utmost  certainty,  whether  there  is  or  is  not, 
from  ibe  ]>eculiar  condition  of  his  soil,  a  direct  and 
positive  demand  for  sucb  a  dressing;  if  on  examina- 
tion it  should  be  found  lo  conlain  a  constJentble  por- 
tion of  animal  or  vogelnble  mntler,  and  which  n  very 
easy  analysis  would  readily  determine  (Vide  Devon 
Report),  there  will  be  no  question  but  lime  would  be 
crvire,   but  which    upon   nil   and   every  occasion 
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ihoald  be  ai^ied  by  itadf>  unrnhnd  witb  Idij  otbor 
vmtUnj  Immediate  sligbtly  wtendf  and  in  its  ficskci^ 
hottesti  and  mott  caustic  state. 
.  In  ibis  Tiewy  attd  ratber  as  a  tliiBuIatiiig  prfocipk 
acting  upon  otber  subjeelst  rather  tban  eoatainfaig  anj 
supplies  of  v^tabte  food  within  itselfi  we  use  chieAf 
to  nsaid  its  opeiaUon  in  the  earth ;  Hod  whcjihcr  in  its 
disoiganiaing  process  it  converts  the  whole  or  a  put 
onlj  of  the  animal  and  Tqpetable  subrtances  witll  which 
it  comes  in  contact,  into  the  immediate*  pabulum  or 
food  of  plants ;  and  that  the  remainder)* by  subsequent 
union  with  otiier  bodiesj  becomes  locked  up  as  it  weve 
in  an  insoluble  state,  but  capable  of  being  dndved 
again,  and  converted  into  vegetable  food  by  the  af^* 
cation  of  acids  or  other  alkali,  b  a  question  of  too  much 
importance  to  the  agriculture  of  these  kingdoms,  to  be 
earelesslj  overlooked  by  the  chemicat  agricultuHst,  ss 
thereby  a  supply  of  vegetable  food  may  probably  be  dis« 
covered,  which,  if  satisfactorily  ex pl&inccl,  and  placed 
in  such  a  point  of  view,  as  to  enable  the  occupiers  of 
old  and  apparently  exhausted  chalked  and  limed  lands 
throughout  the  kingdom,  to  restore  and  bring  into  ac- 
tion that  quantity  of  vegetable  food  which  may  have 
lain  dormant  for  ages,  would  be  a  discovery  indeed ! 
Whoever,  by  superior  talents  or  unwearied  applica- 
tion, shall  be  so  fortunate  as  to  develop  thb  myste* 
rious  suggestion,  with  that  of  the  means  of  rendering 
peat-moss  soluble  in  water,  to  mankind,  will  assuredly 
rank  higher  iii  the  estimation  of  iflan  in  general,  but  of 
the  inhabitants  of  these  islands  in  particular,  than  any 
of  the  most  justly  celebrated  characters  in  ancient  or 
modern  times. 

From  the  present  mode  of  applying  lime,  at  least  ia 
the  south  and  west  of  England,  its  causticity  is  lost 

before 
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before  it  reaches  the  fiefd,  and  difibrs  very  little  from 
ehalk  or  mild  calx,  save  that  in  its  complete  impalpa<i 
ble  pulverization:  its  causticity  is  lost,  and  expended 
in  the  mixin^i^  or  compost  heaps,  and  the  gas  or  vapout 
generated  in  the  potrefiK:tive  process  being  thrown 
off  into  tlie  surrounding  atmosphere  (but  which  in  its 
proper  situation  would  have  materially  aided  a  grow« 
ing  crop),  is  thus  improvidently  lost  as  a  benefit  to  the 
ftrmef ,  and  dissipated  by  the  wind. 

With  chalk,  as  with  lime  and  all  other  calcaieoue 
earth,  animal  and  vegetable  matter  will  to  a  certain 
degree  combine,  and  in  that  combination  produce  fer* 
mentation  and  vapour,  or  form  something  that  shall  be 
soluble  in  water;  in  either  case  there  is  evidently  a  che« 
mical  action,  the  effects  of  which  contribute  largdy 
to  the  powers  of  vegetation.  Hence  arises  the  neces- 
sity and  usefulness  of  a  certain  portion  of  cakaieous 
earth  in  all  soils  whatever,  and  where  it  is  not  found 
to  exist  in  a  manner  cognizable  to  our  senses,  it  may 
fairly  be  supiK>sod  as  bi*ing  supplied  by  rain  water, 
which  by  analysis  is  found  to  contain,  of  calcareous 
earth,  in  the  proportion  of  680  to  1 ;  of  clay,  7700  to 
1;  andofsilex,  10,000  to  1. 

So  long  as  chalk,  pounded  limestone,  ftc.  remaina 
in  an  imperfectly  dissolved  state  in  the  soil ,  they  act  as  it 
were  mechanically,  and  render  the  tough  strong  elaj^, 
tile,  and  brick-earths,  more  tractable.  But  the  who|^ 
of  these  calcareous  bodies  are,  from  their  specific  gra* 
vitation,  or  very  minute  diffusion  in  water,  capable  of 
being  carried  downwards;  an  cflect  which  may  be 
witnessed  on  the  clifTs  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  othev 
places  in  the  county,  and  which  after  some  yeaiv,  in 
almost  every  soil,  must  necessarily  take  place,  when 
such  lands  will  consequently  be  washed  and  freed  from 
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Vbft  cakafecMM  oirtti.    Heve  tho  mechanical  actiaoiaf 
(be  dialk  mmt  ceawy  nor  may  it  be  adriaable  la 
lenew  if 9  quoad  its  beneficial  ^RboU  mechanically; 
ae  it  is  pvemmed^  and  not  wilbout  good  iMufon,  ti»t 
in  like  manner  with  limoi  it  has  a  tencleiicy  to  lock  ap 
a  laige  pevtion  of  vegetable  foodia  an  insoloble-alai^ 
Imt  Gtpable  erf*  being  disKAved  with  acid,  or  someoliwr 
alkali  to  which  the  insoluble  niatter  may   have  « 
greater  affinity  than  to  that  of  calatreous  earth;  aa 
ai»aion  stroiigly  sopportod  by  the  preferance  gene- 
rally given  io  soapers*  waste  kes  and  ashlip  npon  old 
dialked  groonds,  rather  than  to  attempt  a  renova* 
tion  of  the  land  by  a  new  chalking.    What  but  so«e 
anch  canse,  can  have  produced  that  universal  dislike 
among  all  the  fiurmers  in  the  southern  parts  of  tUs 
oountyi  against  marling  land  a  second  time  ? 

Of  this  marl  it  has  been  before  observed,  that  there  are 
three  sorts — the  blue,  the  white,  and  the  red.  Some  few 
veins  of  the  white  are  occasionally  root  with,  unmixed 
with  the  red  or  bine;  this  however  is  rare,  as  they  are 
most  commonly  found  mixed  together.  The  manner 
of  applying  this  marl  has  been  already  noticed,  with  its 
effect;  wc  shall  therefore,  though  not  without  much  re* 
luctance,  close  this  brief  Survey  of  a  subject  which  can  ne* 
ver  cease  to  interest  every  one  poss»cssing  a  turn  for  agri* 
cultural  improvements,  by  saying  a  few  words  farther  on 
the  application  of  manures  in  general,  and  which,  when 
applied  upon.the  surface,  or  what  is  generally  called  top* 
dressings  or  whether  such  manure  should  be  ploughed 
or  harrowed  under,  with  a  view  of  mixing  it  more 
intimately  with  the  soil,  ought,  in  the  opiniofi  of  the 
Author,  to  be  chiefly  r^ulated  by  the  following  consi<« 
derations. 

JPir$tf  Whether  the  soil  is  of  such  a  aature  \o  regoiie 

any 
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any  correction  in  its  temperament,  to  render  it  more  or 
less  tender,  open,  or  friable  ? 

Sccondltf^  Whether  the  manure  proposed  to  be  em« 
ployed,  is  capable  of  operating  to  those  ends  ? 

Thirdly i  Whether  such  manure  is  capable  of  aflbrd* 
ing  nourishment  to  plants,  unless  it  is  brought  into, 
close  and  immediate  contact  with  some  other,  power,  or 
latent  principle  containing  vegetable  food  in  the  soil?  or^ 

Fourthly  f  Whether  the  plants  proposed  to  be  fisd  bjr 
such  manures,  draw  their  nourishment  principally  front 
the  ground  ? 

In  the  aflBrmative  of  all  these  cases,  it  is  plain  that 
the  manure  should  be  corercd,  or  lightly  ploughed 
under. 

But  when  the  manure  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  apply 
but  lightly  to  tliese  considerations  ;  when  it  is  capable  of 
being  dissolved  on  the  surface,  and  conveyed  by  water 
downwards  to  the  roots  of  the  plants,  or  by  con  version 
into  vapour,  to  be  absorbed  by  their  stenu  or  leaves, 
and  that  the  plant  is  equally  prone  to  receive  its  nou- 
rishment in  both  ways,  the  economy  and  effective  ope- 
ration of  top-dressing  is  unquestionably  the  most  highly 
beneficial,  and  is  greatly  to  be  preferred. 

The  preserving,  procuring,  and  applying  with  judg* 
ment,  these  the  only  pabula  of  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
is  a  subject  worthy  our  most  serious  consideration,  but 
which  the  limits  prescribed  to  this  Report  will  not 
admit  of  a  farther  discussion  at  this  time. 

Wastes  and  Forests. — The  origin  and  nature  of 
common  rights,  together  with  the  history  and  present 
government  of  the  Royal  Forests  in  this  county,  would 
certainly  form  a  stiitable  introduction  to  what  the  Sur^ 
veyor  has  to  remark  on  the  means  which  the  wastes  and 
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lorali  of  thk  count/  cMtein  fir  imprsTement,  tonl 
the  mcuurcs  be  may  ooooeife  bait  auiled  fiir  flKiiitim 
tbat  pttrpoin ;  bvt  ai  awb  bJatorica apd'itataiiiiifi'hiTa 
already  beeo  givw  at  boge,  m  tbe  9epatta  of  Cobn 
■UHOMn  csKpicHly  apppuitaJ  te  tha  ui^fft^gatiim  of 
thoiaiiilqeda»  ai  well  aa  ia  wbat  imy  dhnady  haEtefam 
bdd  bafoie  nffliaownt  by  tbe  iioiM»id>te  Bomd  af 
igriottltaie,  none  of  wbidi  bcNUBvar  have  baao  miASm 
tha  laacb  or  ia  tbe  power  of  tbe  Aelbor  of  :tfa»  Bapoit 
to  obtaiiii  be  must  tbcK^nre  bcf  the  tadelgenoa  of  the 
Honourable  Board,  if  in  the  following  desuUpiy  ahteib 
Tations,  which  ariv  wholly  froai  impreKuras  he  ce- 
odYod  upon  the  Surrey,  any  thing  should  appear  cnde 
or  inapplicable,  and  which,  under  other  circumstMMXSf 
be  would  not  have  veatured  to  baTO  stated  in  so  ascBs» 
iugly  loose  a  maaaer  for  tbe  ooasklention  of  the  Heit 
nonrable  Board. 

As  daily  observation  and  expeneuce  most  clearly 
shews  that  Nature  dofss  not  any  thing  in  vain,  and  as 
the  sur&ce  of  the  terraqneoos  globe  is  tbe  destined  habi« 
tation  of  man,  from  which,  by  the  union  of  his  meaUil 
and  corporeal  powers,  lie  is  enabled  tp  draw  his  aliment 
and  all  the  necessary  supplies  of  life,  tbe  appropriat* 
ing  to  these  pnr|x>8es  whatever  the  Deity  may  have 
spread  hefoie  him,  and  placed  within  his  reach,  is  not 
only  natural,  but  a  duty  highly  incumbent  upon  him 
so  to  do. 

From  the  operation  of  causes,  partly  physical,  li  vast 
extent  of  the  national  territory  (and  of  which  this 
county  has  a  considen^ble  share)  is  left  in  a  state  of 
jpature,  unproductive  to  individuals  or  the  community. 

Was  the  territory  of  the  British  empire  in  £un>pe, 
from  its  insulated  character,  not  confined  to  a  specifia 
area,  but,  like  the  government  of  America,  capable  of 

spreading 
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tpraading  a  thin  population  over  an  almost  unlimited 
extent  of  acres,  the  policjr  of  saflering  large  anculti* 
rated  tracts  to  intervene  between  the  inhabitants  of  the 
same  government,  wookl  assuredly  admit  of  somequea* 
tion  ;  for  although  this  might  not  operate  in  repressing 
the  prepress  of  population,  it  would  certainly  tend  to 
alienate  the  diSbrent  settlements  from  oach  otiier,  ulti« 
mateljr  contribute  to  erect  the  respective  communities 
into  independent  tribes,  and  thus  on  cases  of  eroergencyi 
weaken  the  power  of  concert,  and  of  acting  with  union 
and  efiect  as  a  congregnted  body  ;  but  in  so  confined 
and  insular  a  situation  as  Britain,  to  have  so  large  an 
extent  of  its  territory  interdicted  from  the  use  and  ener« 
gics  of  the  nation,  is  a  solecism  in  politics  so  very  ex« 
traordinary,  as  scarcely  to  be  met  with  under  any 
other  government,  which  may  fairly  boast  in  other 
respects  the  like  degree  of  improvement  and  civUixa* 
tion  with  ourselves. 

To  mitigate,  however,  the  miseries  which  this  melan« 
choly,  but  too  plain  prosi^ect,  exhibits  to  our  view, 
some  steps  should  be  taken,  and  those  without  delay, 
from  the  expected  Ixmefit  of  which  the  public  mind 
would  be  encouraged  to  bear  its  present  burthen,  undef  a 
hope  and  even  persuasion,  that  it  had  already  sustained 
ifs  greatest  pressure,  and  that  time  and  the  prudent 
administration  of  the  Government  would  gradually 
relieve  it  from  farther  sufiering. 

There  are  certainly  many  circumstances  under  the 
roiitroul  of  the  Government  of  the  country,  that  would 
materially  contribute  io  this  end,  and  thus  afford  a 
cheering  ray  to  the  people  at  large  ;  but  the  one  only 
which  at  this  time  comes  properly  within  the  view  of 
this  Report,  is  that-  of  laying  open  io  the  industry, 
skill,  aipd  capital  of  the  nation,  such,  parts  of  the  naw 

tioaal 
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liiMl  ttnUmff  wbicb  hitherto  hafe  been  f&cwmlai 
§nm  cooMbmtmg  ibekr  pioportioa  to  the  pobUc  gooi. 

If  «e  comiikr  the  Mggttgtto  estent  sod  qnalilycf 
tht  fiNiafa  Hud  vaale  kiidh  oCllife  hingdom  m^lyiag  m 
Ihe  Efiglith  channeli  or  My  when  hi  an  eqaollj  i^ 
Touml  climate  on  tiie  coast  of  the  ishuid,  nould  aol 
the  most  ansparing  ^fieits  be  made  bj  GofenuMit 
to  cooler  and  lecaie  Ihemt  not  km  for  the  addifioa 
which  such  possessions  woaU  make  to  the  national  afodci 
tiaia  for  the  advantage  they  might  afford  in  a  commer- 
cial or  iKistile  point-  of  view^  against  the  eferta  of  oar 
enemies.  Will  the  government  then  oontinae  less  aC« 
tentive  to  the  lealiaing  of  sndi  important  advantagci^ 
and  those  in  the  very  heart  of  the  empke^  at  the  vciy 
tbreshoM  of  the  thnme  ?  Surely  it  ought  not. 

To  e&'ct^  however,  the  purposes  which  the  Pur- 
veyor lias  most  earnestly  at  heart,  in  respect  to  the  just 
appropriation  of  the  whole  of  the  national  territory  (as 
the  only  permanent  means  of  augmenting  our  national 
sliengthX  he  with  all  due  deference  begs  leave  to  sub- 
mit  the  following  propositions. 

Firstt  That  an  act  of  legislature  should  pass,  for  as- 
certaining the  value  of  all  claims  and  common  rights 
which  at  present  attach  upon  all  the  royal  forests  in  the 
hingdom.  , 

That  the  value  of  all  such  clairos  should  be  discharged 
by  a  land  commutation,  to  be  set  out  in  allotments  as 
contiguous  as  possible  to  the  present  estates  of  such 
claimants. 

That  a  certain  number  of  acres  should  be  imparked 
and  kept  stocked  with  deer,  for  annisement  and  for  the 
use  of  the  royal  table. 

That  the  remainder  of  all  such  wastes  and  forests 
should  be  surveyed  and  cast  into  allotments  of  various 

dimcn- 
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dimensions,  ei^ravcd  plans  of  which  should  be  pub« 
lished  and  exhibited  through  the  kingdom,  with  notko 
that  such  allotments  would  be  sold  by  public  aoctkm 
at  stated  times,  and  in  the  vicinage  where  sach  Iand» 
might  be  (the  nett  proceeds  of  which  should  be  paid 
without  defalcation  into  the  treasury  or  exchequer  of 
the  nation). 

That  should  this  last  proposition  prove  inadmissible^* 
a  full  and  particular  examiuation  of  the  soil  and  sub« 
strata  of  all  such  wi^tcs,  chases,  and  forests,  in'  X\m 
kingdom,  should  be  made,  and  apprc^riately  classed  at 
follows : 

Finty  Into  lands  adapted  for  the  purpose  of  raising, 
com,  hemp,  and  flax,  ash  and  elm  timber,  raising  and 
grazing  sheep  and.  cattle. 

Secondljfj  For  raising  timber  exclusively  for  the  use 
of  the  Royal  Navy. 

ThirMj/y  For  raising  larch,  sweet  cbesnut,  and  the 
white  mulberry. 

Fourthljfj  For  raising  Scotch  fir,  and  the  £r  and 
pine  tribe  generally. 

That  on  a  due  examination  of  the  wastes  and  forests, 
these  respective  classes  should  be  staked  out  by  persons 
properly  qualified  for  such  service,  and  a  correct  men* 
suration,  survey,  anc^ap  thereof  should  be  made,  gene* 
ral  and  particular,  accompanied  with  a  full  and  suc« 
cinct  report,  specifying  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  sub* 
strata  of  each  denomination  :  how  far  draining  may  be 
required,  and  from  a  due  examination  of  the  lay  and 
structure  of  the  country,  what  sort  of  drains  would 
roost  effectiially  relieve  and  preserve  the  soil  in  a  sound 
dry  state,  and  proper  for  the  purpose  of  vegetation ; 
what  would  be  the  most  appropriate  form  for  the 
mounds  of  tbe  putsi^  and  subdivbion  fonce^  with  a 
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das  regard  to  the  making  of  thai  dilcbe  s 
the  pvpom  ttf  dntning  ;  w%at  ipecis  c£  I 
vood,  voold  be  most  adTinbte  tocahiffatefara 
tbHicr  ;  snd  to  what  extent  ntber  aak  or  eia  i 
from  the  natufe  of  the  wt),  bt  caltiraled  with  I 
ligc  upon  or  Mar  mch  Tnoumls  or  bcdgc-ivwa. 

Wbrlhrr  (he  allaiiQcnt  or  district  in  qootioa  coa* 
(ati»  anjr  satonl  mjnore  within  ilKlf,  todl  aa  nuul, 
chalk,  claj,  ouzf,  limestonr,  limestone  gravdi  ftc. 
attd  bow  far  the  applicalion  of  any  of  snch  iBannm  m 
(kc  respertivr  wib  might  tend  to  their  imprDremcnt ; 
and  whether  tite  mixing  of  the  soil  or  surface  covrring 
of  ihereapeclire  alloltnpotfl  woatd  lead  to  the  correcting 
of  ihcir  Dttlunil  drf'-ct*,  am)  render  tlicm  more  fit  for 
(be  purpose  of  1ill3;;c  ami  vegetafion. 

\Vbit  distance  the  allotments  in  qoestkm  najr  be 
from  any  large  to:nti,  nnd  nhAl  are  tlwir  (hcilities  by 
the  ntcans  of  canatd  or  trnm-foads,  nr  vicinity  to  tea- 
rilime  iiavigntinn,  fur  llic  disposal  of  the  produce  of 
meli  tmcis,  or  for  procnrinc  manore,  whether  of  aii 
allurativc,  ilimuliinl,  or  ienUiig  nalurc;  whether  soch 
tracts  are  Ixrst  raluul^ted  for  the  cullore  of  animal  or 
Tcsctahlc  food,  ond  of  whnt  specifs  ntiiectivelj. 

Whul,  in  the  estiiiintion  of  llie  Hcport'^r,  wonkj  be 
the  expense  nf  forming  Ihc  necesinry  oufsJde  and  ■ 
diviNiun  fences;  of  constructing  building's;  ex[>enditura 
for  Yiff  and  dead  slock  ;  anil  in  clTpctinj?  so  mncb  of 
f  he  ubove  rnarocrated  itnprov>^men(»  on  etch  p.iiticular 
allotment,  as  rr.ny  be  necessary  for  the  first  establish- 
mem,  and  Wfore  tli^  proc'^ls  of  the  occupation  ms^ 
in  soini*  iorf  he  rtb\e  to  clertr  itself. 

TlieReporl  khonUI  also  s(n(c  the  sort  of  fence,  and  ex* 
penM  ftltcmlin^  the  mising  it,  for  enclosing  the  tiwhw 
allolmcnis  ;  the  expenw  liUdy  to  be  incurred,  and  Ihc 
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best  mode  of  stocking  sucb  allotmcntft  ifith  young 
trees;  with  the  motives  bj  which  the  Snrveyor  had 
been  governed  for  giving  to  tliese  allotments  any  parti« 
cular  extent  or  direction. 

The  veins  of  strong  sour  oak  tite,  or  woodland  clayi 
would  very  well  be  indicated  through  all  the  wastes 
and  forests  of  the  kingdom,  had  the  country  remained 
in  its  primitive  state,  and  that  its  voluntary  growth  of 
timber  had  not  been  so  far  destroyed,  as  in  many  places 
to  leave  not  the  smallest  vefttige  of  what  it  formerly  was 
covered  with.  It  therefore  behov(*s  the  person  or  per« 
sons  to  whom  the  examination  of  the  waste  lands  should 
be  entrusted,  to  study  well,  and  become  practically 
acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  substratai 
with  all  the  shades  of  difference,  that  aspect  and  loca- 
lity of  situation,  as  well  as  -soil  and  substmta,  may 
contribute  to  produce  and  effect  the  growth  of  oak 
timber.  To  which  end,  such  person  or  persons  should 
o^^amine  and  minute  very  (particularly  all  such  circum- 
stances in  those  districts  which  exhibit  the  cleanest, 
most  flourishing,  and  luxuriant  growth  of  oak  timber; 
the  want  of  such  discrimination  having  led  to  very 
great  errors  in  some  of  the  enclosures  mode  in  the  New 
Forest  for  raising  oak  timber. » 

Oak  will  certainly  grow  upon  the  argillaceous  and 
even  calcareous  marl,  when  superinduced  by  sand  or 
gravel ;  but  it  surely  woulJ  be  as  idle  to  apply  such 
soil  and  substrata  to  the  culture  of  oak,  as  it  would  a 
thin  gravelly  soil,  resting  upon  a  deep  and  almost  un- 
fiithomable  bed  of  dry  sand,  and  harsh  gravel.  These 
things,  however,  have  been  done,  and  it  is  still  equally 
Loped,  and  feared,  whether  such  mistakes  will  or  will 
act  be  avoided  in  future. 

In  the  forests  of  America  the  quality  of  the  land  is 

uniformly 
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uifennly  iiiaifialed  hj  tlie  ttatnre^of  its  tpontaneba^ 
ffowih ;  and  taoneat  all  ezpertenoed  in  these  aatto^- 
tbeie  is  no  sort  of  diScntty  in  making  as  oonrct  a 
dunce  of  the  soil  and  substrata  proper  for  anj  spectfip 
purpose,  ihan  wete  the  samealraady  declared  by  the 
^natarjr  prodoction^  of  snch  land; 

Ahboagh  the  Enioipean  -  beech  is  foond  mosay  t^ 
flouriA  in  a  dry  situation^  yet  in  America  this  tree  ns«^ 
ally  oceopies  the  low  grounds  on  the  margin  of  the 
Witer-conrses ;  ond  the  beech  swamps  in  the  north-wnt 
territory  of  the  United  States,  on  the  waters  oflKTiiils^ 
river,  are  some  of  tbe  heaviest  timbered  land  the  Sor- 
veyor  ever  beheld  east  of  the  lakes  in  Canada.  Thif  ii 
a  wood  wliich  seems  much  to  flouruh  in  the  soli  and 
climate  of  Hampshire ;  and  notwithstanding  Us  genefd 
disposition  in  this  country  to  favour  a  dry  subsoQ,  it 
grows  with  considerable  vigour  upon  all  the  oak  tret 
clays  in  tbe  New  Forest. 

As  there  is  no  trace  whatever  of  any  former  cultiva* 
tion  upon  most  of  the  present  wild  uncultivated  heaths, 
whetlier  within  or  without  the  boundaries  of  the  forests 
in  tliis  county,  the  same  lands  which  are  now  covered 
with  ling  and  heather,  are  supposed  to  have  been  much 
in  the  same  condition,  save  in  their  not  containing 
such  large  and  deep  quantities  of  v^etable  mould  or 
turf  moor,  before  the  afforestation  took  place.  That 
these  lands,  however  (after  being  effectually  drained 
where  required),  are  capable  of  adding  much  to  tbe 
value  of  our  insular  situation,  by  appropriating  them  in 
the  manner  implied  in  the  third  and  fourth  classes  of 
these  wastes,  is  a  conviction  as  clearly  imprinted  on 
the  mind  of  tbe  Surveyor,  as  is  that  of  the  consdoas^ 
ness  of  his  own  existence. 

The  value  of  tbe  larch  is  now  too  well  known,  to  le- 

quire 
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^Hiceor  to  deriTeanj  additional  reoominendatioii  to  its 
culture  from  the  feeUe  encomiuais  which  might  be 
bestowed  upon  it  by  the  Author  of  this  Report. 

The  value  and  importance  of  sweet  chesiiut,  once,  to 
a  considerable  extent,  the  native  inhabitant  of  all  our 
woods  and  forests,  and  second  onlj  for  strong  and  per* 
maoent  work  to  the  oak  of  the  island,  is  now  gradu« 
filly  recovering  its  former  rank  and  consequence  as  a 
timber  of  this  island :  fortunately  it  favours  a  soil  and 
situation  the  very  reverse  of  that  which  appears  to  be 
essential  to  tlie  successful  culture  of  the  oak. 

The  situations  ii\  America  in  which  the  Survejror  has 
seoi  immense  forests  of  this  wood  intermixed  wtth  the 
wild  mulberry  tree,  has,  with  the  complaints  uniformly 
heard  from  the  silk  throwers,  winders,  and  manufac* 
turers  of  this  county,  as  to  the '  increased  diScultyof 
procuring  the  raw  material  (particularly  the  warp) 
from  abroad,  suggested  to  him  the  idea  of  cstablishiug 
the  culture  of  the  mulberry  tree,  and  consequently  tlie 
raising  of  silk-v^orms  in  this  country.  In  conversing 
with  several  gentlemen  on  this  subject,  reference  was 
made  to  Campbeirs  Political  Survey,  from  which  the 
following  most  valuable  extract  is  taken : 

^^  The  county  of  Southampton  enjoys  every  advan* 
tage  that  can  well  be  desired  in  any  county.  A  very 
ingenious  and  inquisitive  antiquary  is  of  opinion,  that 
it  was  very  fully  peopled  by  the  Albanitcs,  as  he  styles 
Ihem,  who  were  invaded,  subdued,  and  exterminated, 
by  the  Bdgite,  before  the  coming  over  of  the  Romans. 
That  mighty  nation,  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Clau- 
dius, intending  an  absolute  conquest  of  Britain,  made 
their  first  descent  on  these  parts,  and  being  once  be« 
come  masters,  shewcil  a  great  regard  for,  and  exercised 
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amaxing  labour,  Bkiil,  and  indsstrj^  in  iht  inprOfe' 
ment  of  IbU  beaatiful  province.    The  Saxons^  have 
left  Tcry  noble  marks  of  tbetr  having  paid  a  like  altea^ 
tion  to  what  in  tbeir  language  b  called  Hltmlunscyre; 
for  in  this  county  theie  were  no  less  than  40  haiidtcdi% 
whereas  in  Warwickshire,  which  is  more  than  half  ai 
big,  there  were  but  four,  or  including  tlie  liberty  of 
Coventry,  at  most  but  five.    As  hundreds  were  divi- 
sions founded  on  the  number  of  families,  so  by  compaf« 
ing  these  with  the  territory  that  contained  them,  w€ 
may  judge  of  the  proportion,  comparatively  at  leaatf 
in  irbich  they  were  peopled.     Of  this  we  should  have 
been  still  more  sensible,  if  many  of  the  Saxon  towns 
ami  villages  had  not  been  ruined  by  the  Danes^  or  if 
the  Norman  Conqueror,  whether  out  of  pride  or  policyi 
or  from  both,  had  not'  levelled  such  a  number  of  til- 
lages to  make  his  New  Forest,  and  shewed  the  tme 
spirit  of  his  government,  in  subverting  the  habitation 
of  man   to  provide  a  range  and   receptacle  for  wild 
Ix3asts.     But   notwithstanding   all    these  devastations^ 
there  still  remains  so  many  good  towns,  magnificent 
churches,  venerable  abbies,  stroncr  castles,  and  stately 
palaces  of  ancient  execution,  as  absolutely  demonstrate 
the  wealth  of  its  inhabitants  in  former  times,  and  the 
peculiar  aiFection  of  its  civilized  masters.     It  was  here« 
tofore  justly  celebrated  for  its  timber,  which,  though 
much  decreased,  is  yet  far  from  being  exhausted,  and 
the  stock  of  which  might  be  easily  recruited,  not  more 
to  the  advantage  of  succeeding  generations,  than  to  tbe 
benefit  of  the  nation  in  general. 

**  Fertile  in  all  kinds  of  grain,  but  more  especially 
in  fine  wheat,  as  well  as  for  admirable  hops ;  abound^ 
ing  in  wool,  bacon,  and  honey,  of  an  extent  little  short 
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of  B  million  of  acres,  exclusive  of  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
so  that  it  is  larger  than  the  duchy  of  Julicrs,  twice  aa 
large  as  that  of  Maiilun,  and  containing  thrice  as  much 
UikI  as  the  island  of  Minorca;  inferior  certainly  to 
Done  of  these,  even  in  its  present  productions,  and  still 
less  so  in  the  capacity  of  adraitling  farther  improve* 
ments.  The  making  of  salt,  by  boiling  sea  water,  is 
performed  to  great  perfection  and  profit  at  Symington 
and  in  Portsra  Island.  Large  quantities  of  malt  are 
made  at  Andover  and  Busingstoiie.  Silk  stockings  and 
leallicr  arc  the  support  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ringwood. 
Narrow  clnllis,  druggets,  and  shalloons,  arc  wrought 
in  many  places :  broad  cloths  at  Rumsey.  Whccl- 
irrighls,  and  other  mechanics  who  work  in  stone  ami 
timber,  in  every  purl  of  the  county.  Ship-building, 
however,  was  and  is  the  capital  manofaclure  of  this 
coDnty,  and  employs  rauUiludes  at  Southampton,  Ly 
mington,  Portsmouth,  Burcledon,  and  Redbridge.  The 
great  demands,  more  especially  in  time  of  war,  for  pro* 
Tisions  of  all  kinds  at  Portsmouth,  is  a  constant  sourca 
of  wealth  to  the  industrious  cultivators  of  the  country 
Irithin  reach  of  this  market.  Notwithstanding  that  a 
great  deal  of  grape  wine  is  already  made  by  the  indus- 
trious inhabitant:!  of  this  county,  Sus^x,  and  DorK-l, 
and  that  this  couoly  docs  nol  lie  above  three degr<?cs  to 
the  north  of  those  provinces  which  produce  the  finest 
wiHes  in  Fmnce,  still,  as  we  have  already  a  most  invi- 
gorating and  wholesome  beverage  cstabtished  in  the 
place  of  (he  light  wines  of  France  or  the  Palatinate,  it 
does  nut  appear  advisable  that  any  appUeulion  of  the 
national  industry  should  be  directed  to  that  end. 

"  Hut  there  is  yet  another  improvement  that  might 
with  a  still  greater  probability  of  success  he  attempted, 
and  which,  if  properly  attended  to.  might  be  culti- 
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modi  to  picj  vpcm  die  dwarf  alder^  ibe  lea vtt  of  tti 
mid  dnbi  and  of  the  coiniiKw  oidiaid  apple  trees  ia 
that  coantrjr,  and  as  the  Sanrejror,  daring  his  last  ea^ 
corsion  thfoi^  Vbnaqrlvuiai  Vugfn^  and  (faewateni 
patfi  of  the  United  SCatich,  saw  m  nvmlwr  oi  fiunifo 
mneh  emplojed  in  the  raising  of  these  inasdBy  and  with 
whom  he  also  saw  many  speciaicniof  stiong^good  siU|^ 
spoil  faj  the  native  worms ;  would  if  not  be'  worth  the 
^ns  of  a  trial,  to  procnie  a  number  of  the  Americsa 
pods  or  oooons,  in  which  the  worms  spin  themselves 
ttp,  and  lie  concealed  during  winter?  These  might 
be  biooght  over  in  the  preceding  antnmn,  and  as  thqc 
are  found  to  lie  much  longer  in  the  njmph  or  chrysalis 
state,  than  .the  eastern  wormsi  there  would  be  no  dan* 
ger  of  their  appearing  in  their  eating  statofaefiwuthe 
letnrhing  spring  would  have  prqpawd  plenty  of  faod 
for  them,  and  which  in  the  event  of  a  deficiency,  or 
miscarriage  to  a  certain  extent  of  the  cnlture  of  the 
malbeny,  unquestionably  their  most  favoured  and 
proper  food,  the  establishment  might  still  be  carried 
on,  and  the  worms  supported  on  the  leaves  of  the 
shrubs  and  trees  roost  common  to  this  country. 

The  cocons  the  Surveyor  has  seen  in  America,  are 
generaliy  about  an  inch  in  their  longest,  and  half  aa 
inch  in  their  shortest  diameter.  The  silk  appears  to 
lie  in  several  concentric  leaves  or  strata,  reding  one 
upon  the  other,  and  apparently  corresponding  with 
tiie  pauses  the  insect  made  whilst  spinning  it ;  but  these 
are  still  connected,  and  in  continuation,  or  it  would 
otherwise  be  impossible  to  wind  them  oiL  It  is  an 
easy  matter  to  take  ofi^  one  or  more  of  these  layers,  the 
uppermost  of  which  is  coarser,  lesrgummed,  and  of 
an  higher  cdlour,  than  the  undermosl.  These  cocons 
produce  thread  of  an  unequal  lengthy  some  yielding  a, 
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tliotisind,  whilst  others  would  not  afTord  two  hundred  , 
yards.  The  average  protluce  liowt-vcr  oFihe  Americaii  , 
cocoa,  mny  be  staled  at  40U  yurds  of  single  ttiroud. 

The  worm,  as  it  is  enclosed  in  it&  cucon,  is  so  shrunk 
up,  tts  lo  reduce  it  to  iit>out  hall'  its  former  length ;  hut  l 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  nearly  as  thick  agnin.  In  thii 
sUle  it  is  full  of  a  mthtr  clear  liquor,  which  forms  tli*  , 
soRil  of  (he  mall's  and  the  eggN  of  the  temales:  they 
have  however  no  sex  till  they  undergo  the  change  from 
the  worm  inio  the  fly  state. 

Imnu'dialely  on  coming  out  of  the  cocons,  the  mala 
seeks  the  female,  and  very  soon  expires  after  hb  func- 
tions arc  pcrform«l ;  us  dues  the  fcmide  also  after  l:iy- 
ing  her  eggs.  This  last  stage  of  their  existence  seldtun 
exceeds  forty-eight  hours  fur  the  male,  and  sixty  fov  '. 
the  female  fty. 

The  silk  is  wnund  from  (he  cocons  in  warm  wntert 
and  generally  about  four  iLrcnds  together.  In  this 
state  it  is  most  commonly  imported  ;is  a  raw  mitterint 
from  the  Levant  or  the  East  Indies  to  England. 

The  examples  formerly  detailed,  of  the  quick  growth 
of  the  Scotch  and  silver  fir  (Vide  Ik-vou  Report),  the 
vast  quanliliis  of  fnel  produced  by  thinning  and  prun- 
ing the  plantations  of  (he  former,  and  the  great  valneai 
limber,  to  which  the  whale  of  this  tribe  is  capable  of 
ftltaining  in  the  soil  and  climate  of  this  country,  are 
qoite  sufficient  tu  warrant  the  fullest  expectation,  that 
an  adequate  supply  of  this  (imix^r  may  be  obtained  from 
the  national  territory,  should  the  countries  from  whieb 
it  has  hitherto  been  obtained  in  the  grealobt  quanti- 
ties, be  at  auy  future  period,  as  at  this  ttiue,  closed 
against  us. 

It  wdl  most  probably  be  demanded,  how  llie  claim* 

•f  tfa«  poor  upon  theie  wastes  are  lo  be  adjusted,  par- 
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ticblarij  in  revpect  to  fuel  ?    In  mtswer,  it  fs  mil!,  fbst 
the  CommuBioners  appointed  for  alloitini^  and  setttoj 
out  the  waste  lands  and  forests  mider  reflations  some* 
wfaat  similar  to  those  above  hinted  at,  should  be  in* 
ttmoted  and  empowered  to  set  a^pari  in  all  eligible  si- 
tua/tions,  such  parcels  of  the  best  of  tiie  turbary  ground 
the  respective  distrids  may  eontairf^  and  in  quantities 
ttlffcient  to  yield  the  ordinary^  supply  of  fuel,  unfl 
that  supply  may  be  assisted  with  the  pruning  and 
thinnings  of  the  young  fir  plantations,  and  such  other 
combustible  substances  as  must  necessarily  be   pro- 
duced by  the  general  and  extensive  improvements  by 
planting,  and  otherwise,  in  the  contemptalion  of  the 
Author  of  this  Report,  bnt  which  on  aH  occasiaBS 
Should  be  limifed  in  quantity  to  the  several  faraiKes  in 
the  district,  and  issued  to  them  under  fixed  but  libcnd 
legulations,  by  the  Deputy  Surveyor  of  the  woods  and 
plantations,  and  upon  such  terms  as  barely  to  defray 
the  expense  of  cutting,  collecting,  and  binding  it  into 
facines  and  bavins. 

By  some  well  digested  regulations  of  this  nature, 
an  infinitely  larger  portion  of  fuel  might  be  raised  for 
the  use  of  the  rural  inhabitants,  than  they  are  gene- 
rally within  the  reach  of  at  present ;  whilst,  at  (he  same 
time,  those  barren  and  dtpcary  iracis  wonld  not  only 
contribute  to  our  convenience,  and  the  augmentation  ef 
ouf  strength  and  resources  at  home,  bnt  render  us  stiD 
Atore  formidable,  independent,  and  respectable  abroad. 
Before  he  quits  the  subject  of  woods  and  plantations, 
and  a  discussion  of  such  measures  as  appear  to  the 
Surveyor  the  most  Hkely  to  promote  the  growth  of 
timber  in  the  kingdom,  it  becomes  necessary,  from  obser- 
vations made  upon  the  journey,  to  advert  to  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  thnber  on  the  ehurcb  and  other  de^ 
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Mt  aheady  tiBe*  tMktd  in  l!hfb  Stff  tQr'. 

A  great  obstacle  to  the  cultfttfttMf  Ibid'  |;rMrA  6t 
tlmbtt  Qpoit  tfi^sb  fftbds,  tfrmi  from  ffae  Ufti^te^  uhder 
if  bfcb  a  large  pfbpdirticAi  of  the  dototty  it  Add.  ThM 
tehaM  eoofbt  c(f  httdeliioldf  for  fil  yeaftf,  fenewifbfe 
tfwy  sevra  y  the  fitiAe  tdt  wbldb|  ffOctiiale^  b&tn^ii  OM 
and  h  qntatet  and  onie  and  ait  bratf  ^r*8  lm|Mt>Te(t 
TaAtte.  T&<i  ocMftfer  iM^inrg  no  intetcit  in  fhe  thnbe^ 
growing  on  sack  eirtftteir,  beyond  wfrat  mtty  he  IhinCed 
for  its  fatfitiediitte  repair,  nafimdly  becotnet  feXhet 
tnons  tbaiT  bdiiferent  ta  to  its  pftesertatflon,  itetl  kAo#« 
Ing  that  when  Midi  fhnfter  U  ripe  nnd  reftdf  for  tnf* 
ting  down,  it  will  be  felled  by  Ae  eorporalfe  bodies  iti 
whom  tfach  estates  rekpedlitely  belong,  andtbitofien 
WithmKt  n^urd  to  !tr  being  omaftMnttf  mr  otherwise,  tttd 
very  rat^y  wifh  vtitf  previms  |irepanitioft  or  stibse^ 
queut  e^ti  to  rephce  it  witfr  plantations,  or  a  stiteesx 
sire  grbWth.  IPhe  deMrtiotion  sfnd  havoc  tftM  In  ifm 
made  under  the  AtnctJon  of  stith  afithorify  dA  thea^ 
estates,  is  not  tett  injoributf  to  the  sncceedlii^  iaitmh^ 
bents  than  it  is  detrimeivCal  ta  the  intereitt  of  (he  pofn 
lie  at  large. 

The 'remedy  whicih,  in^the  judgment  of  the  Sur-' 
veyor,  appears  most  proper  to  be  adopted  on  tMs  6c^ 
casion,  is  to  have  the  whole  of  the  timber  vafaed  a» 
soch  premises;  the  kgtd  ihtetM  tecririftg  'on  such 
vaiuaftiDns  to  be  bid  as  an  additional  qnil^^reRt  oir  mtefr 
estates,  with  foil  power  to  the  tenant  lb  phmt  and  caff 
dowti  at  what  time,  and  in  what  danttitfr  he  pleases, 
any  timber  that  may  be  growing  on  such  estates.  If 
some  such  regnlations  as  these  da  not  shdrHy  fate 
place,  it  does  not  appear  that  there  wXt  be  nhnch  other 
than  eld  polSeudB  growing  on  soch  pfo|ierfy.    Thd 

I  i  4  foc^t% 
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fosQitfi  of  Bete  and  Bithcq^'s  WaltkanH)  with  imnunet 
table  enclosed  estates,  ejJiibit  striking  prooA  of  tbe 
tnilii  of  this  statement. 

Jt  will  probaUy  be  objected,  that  the  giwing  the  te* 
nsots  so  unlimited  a  controul  prer  the  timber,  would 
in  most  cases  subject  it  to  inevitable  destruction ;  to 
which  it  may  be  answered,  that  the  tenants,  of  such 
estates,  although  granted  to  them  for  twentj-one  yean, 
being  renewable  every  seven  years,  are  from  long  usage, 
and  the  general  custom  of  the  country,  regarded  as 
leaseholds  of  inheritance,  and  which  have  continued  in 
the  same  families  for  an  immemorial  length  of  time, 
and  are  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  leases  in  perpetuity 
renewable  at  such  limes. 

Families  thus  circumstanced,  would,  it  is  conceived, 
be  less  liable  to  cut  down  or  prematurely  to  destray 
either  useful  or  omamentaltimber,  than  the  corporation 
or  incumbents  of  such  estates,  ivhether  of  the  church, 
companies,  or  any  other  pious  foundation  whose  re* 
spective  interests  in  such  estates  are  temporary,  and 
consequently,  ivhose  sole  or  principal  object,  whilst  in 
the  possession  of  such  endowments,  is  revenue  for  the 
time  beingj  and  that  drawn  and  selected  from  such 
estates  hy  persons  whose  emolument  will  vert/  much 
depend  on  the  annual  amount  they  may  be  able  to 
produce. 

From  these  considerations  duly  weighed,  there  re- 
mains little  doubt  with  the  Author  of  this  Report,  that 
some  arrangement,  bottomed  on  the  principles  above 
stated,  guaranteed,  protected,  and  enforced  by  the  plan 
lately  proposed  for  the  culture  and  conservation  of  oak 
timber  by  the  Surveyor,  in  his  Devonshire  Report, 
would  prove  the  most  effectual  means  of  remedying  the 
cvi}s  so  generally  to  be  met  with,  as  to  tlie  neglect  of 

cultivation 
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coliivation  and  premature  cultiog  down  of  oak  tnabcv 
tkroaghont  this  kingdom. 

The  number  of  wide  and  unprofitable  hedge-rows 
pmerved  upon  the  church  and  college  lands,  lor  the 
ostensible  purpose  of  encouraging  the  grpwih  of  oafc 
timber,  are  nuisancc^y  particularly  in  a  com  coantrjr, 
which  ought  to  be  removed. 

It  has  been  already  noticed  in  the  preceding  part  of 
this  Report,  that  great  advantages  are  derived  from  lim 
culture  of  flax,  not  only  as  a  material  fur  nianttfacture« 
but  as  an  important  article  in  the  food  of  finishing  off 
fattening  cattle.  From  the  eflects  of  Mr.  8eaward*« 
practice,  duly  considered,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  quoa* 
lion,  whether  the  general  interdict  prevailing  agaiasi 
the  culture  of  flax,  might  not  in  some  cases  adroit  of 
modification,  and  in  others  be  entirely  done  away ;  but 
iu  both,  upon  the  express  condition,  ikai  ikejliue 
Meed  produced  upon  the  pretnUes  should  be  Here  ex^ 
pendedfor  the  purpose  of  feeding  cattle. 

Upon  all  new  reclaimed  ground,  and  such  as  may 
have  been  completely  drained,  yet  still  retaining  « 
moist  subsoil,  flax  should  be  made  a  leading  artide  ia 
its  first  husbandry.  The  culture  and  subfeqnent  ma^ 
nagement  of  this  crop  being  so  well  known  and  prac- 
tised in  these  united  kingdoms,  does  not  appear  to  de* 
mand  in  this  place  a  farther  examination ;  this,  how* 
ever,  is  not  the  case  with  regard  to 

Hemp — ^The  culture  of  which,  tliough  partiallj 
practised,  is  not  so  generally  understood  ia  these 
islands.  A  soil  replete  with  the  carbonic  principle,  hot 
at  the  same  time  9ne  that  lies  upon  a  dry  and  open 
|x>ttom,  is  that  which  thb  plant  favours  most.  This 
js  a  plant  of  so  much  cdnsequence  to  the  maritime  cx« 
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iileiice  of  this  empire,  thait  unless  Gorernnient  era 
command  either  at  home  or  from  abroad,  an  ample 
tvpply  of  this  important  article^  it  l^ill  be  impossible 
fMr  us  to  maintain  oar  marine,  and  oat  conseqcreiit  inde* 
peiKPcnoe* 

'  As  it  is  in  a  great  measaiis  %mstce6ssry  to  detail  the 
euUare  and  sabseqaent  management  of  this  crop,  as 
practised  in  Lincoln  and  Cambridgeshire,  and  in  many 
Mher  parts  of  the  united  kingdoms,  and  which  diflers 
in  no  Terj  material  dq^ree  from  flax ;  the  Survejor, 
tilth  permission  of  the  Hbnonrable  Boards  will  Cake  the 
Kberty  of  submitting  the  amount  of  such  observations 
ii  he  has  bad  an  opportnnity  at  making  upon  the  cat* 
fare  and  subsequent  mant^ment  of  this  truTy  Valuabk 
plant  in  the  interior  Statcfd  of  North  America. 

The  soil  and  situation  which  this  pt^nt  mostly  h* 
r&airsy  is  that  of  a  saird  and  gravdly  loiim  of  a  good 
staple,  well  charged  with  the  remains  of  animal  and 
vegetable  bodies,  and  lying  upon  a  sound  dry  bottom^ 
Land  of  this  description  that  may  not  be' naturally  dry, 
fcut  which  by  jodicious  draining  may  have  been  ren- 
dered sonndand  firm,  is  equally  eligible  for  the  culture 
of  this  plant.  The  nature  of  the  soil  and  situation  thos 
ascertained,  we  come  next  to  the  part  that  requires  the 
greatest  attention,  that  of  the  tillage.  For  the  sake  offiici* 
litating  this  operation,  and  giving  to  the  tilth  that  light 
and  open  texture  so  favourable  to  the  uniform  growth  of 
the  hemp,  it  is  generally  practised,  and  would  always 
be  advisable,  to  winter-fallow  the  land  proposed  for  this 
crop,  leaving  it  all  winter  in  two-furrow  ridges,  and 
which,  if  necessary,  should  be  left  as  well  gripped  and 
water-furrowed,  as  were  a  crop  of  wheat  expected  from 
the  land.  In  this  condition,  and  about  the  middle  of 
May,  the  two-furrow  ridges  should  be  crossed,  bar* 

rowed^ 
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rowed,  and  pkMi^hed  into  foot  or  firs  tun  lands,  and 
taking  tke  ad vanliige  of  tke  ground  being  im  the  moat 
iiiTourable  ftate  for  testation,  about  two  btsbebof 
aeed  should  be  sown  per  acre,  and  harrowed  ia  wMi « 
pair  of  light  harrows,  exactly  suited  to  the  sale  of  Ihd 
lands,  lengthwise,  once  or  twice  In  m  plade,  the  hofsci 
walkiflg  in  the  furrows  e^ch  time,  and  th^  wmn  grtMmd 
trampled  but  as  Httlecnr  possible,  ass  single  focA  track 
bas  been  known  fery  much  to  nepcess  the  gfow<h  of  tha 
josnghempidaats.  Th^  aarfbce  of  the  luempi  fieM 
ahouM  therefore  be  kft  aniferfflly  light  and  spongy^ 
and  which,  shoald  the  seasoe  proTO  ftivtrnfable,  woiM 
induce  a  ieg«lar  plant  of  henp,  which  once  op  and 
eoverittg  the  gnmnd,  tfiere  is  little  to  be  dieadied  frost 
the  drought  ci  the  enniing  season.  The  samU  ridgea 
hers  Jioticcd  fer  the  henrp,  )s  for  the  com^enieiieo  of 
of  going  along  the  fitrrows,  to  dniwoot  the  male  tMrnp 
without  disf  iirMng  the  female  plmilBi  and  titoae  wiridh 
are  fornid  afterwards  to  ptodwce  the  seed«  Whan  the 
hemp  ground  is  properly  seeded,  and  that  the  hemp 
plant  ia  not  too  thin  upon  the  ground,  it  ought  to  hatW 
nearly  the  closeness  of  a  crop  *  of  wheat,  and  tit 
straight  nprright  stems  rery  little  thicker,  by  which 
means  the  hemp  will  be  of  a  finer  quality  than  wcm»  it 
to  grow  singly,  and  bnuich  out  with  greater  Iniest^ 
fiance. 

The  male  hemp  having  attained  its  growth,  and 
which  from  the  iRVength  of  the  soil  will  vary  fronv  three 
and  a  half  to  six  and  a  half  feet  in  height,  the  time  fof 
drawing  it  win  be  denoted  by  the  hmer  leates  of  tho 
male  hemp  turning  of  an  olive  and  yellow  colour^  and 
falling  ofT.  The  sooner  it  is  then  pulled  the  better, 
when  it  should  be  bound  into  single  band  sheares,  and 
carried  to  the  faead*land  or  sidt  of  tbe  fieUh,  ktiheplt^ 
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pose  of  beiog  transplanted  to  the  pit  ^here  it  is  to  be 
water-rotted,  and  vhtcb,  in  tbat  country^  is  more  gd- 
neralljr  performed  in  stagnant  than  in  miming  water* 
Dew-totting  is  sometimes  used  in  this  country  for  botb 
liemp  and  flax,  but  it  is  found  to  be  more  tedious  and 
'less  even  and  regular  in  its  effect  than  water-rotting, 
which  always  produces  the  kast  waste,  and  after  being 
dressed,  looks  iairer,  and   is  esteemed  the   strongest 
and  most  durable.     Tlie  time  required  for  rotting  will 
depend  much  on  the  state  of  the  weather :  from  the  heat 
of  the  climate,  in  that  country  it  will  usually  be  effi»ciCed 
much  sooner  than  in  these  islands ;  but  to  know  when 
this  is  done,  it  may  be  only  necessary  to  take  a  handful 
out  of  the  middle  €»f  the  bundles,  and  try  with  a  sodden 
jerk  to  break  it,  when,  if  iX  parts  without  much  ex- 
ertion, it  is  rotted  enough,  otherwise  it  must  lie  a  little 
long^,  and  until  it  breaks  with  ease.     It  should  then 
be  taken  out  of  the  pit  and  dried  as  soon  as  possible, 
taking  care  at  the  same  time  to  lift  and  remove  it  always 
by  the  bands,  which  should  be  of  wheat  straw,  and 
the  only  part  handled.     The  sheaves  should  be  placed 
upright  against  each  other,  and  in  the  manner  of  wheat 
shocks,  till  the  pit  is  emptied,  when  beginning  with 
those  first  taken  out,  Uiey  should  be  unbound  and  care- 
fully spread  open^  until  they  are  got  thoroughly  dry, 
when  they  should  be  again  bound  up,  and  removed  to  the 
hemp  mill  or  break,  for  manufacturing.     It  is  particu- 
larly necessary  to  be  careful  in  handling  the  rotted 
hemp  whilst  wet,  as  the  lint  is  apt  to  chafe  and  peel 
off  in  that  state,  to  the  injury  of  the  quantity  and  qua- 
lity of  the  sample,  but  when  dry  it  may  be  handled 
with  safety. 

After  gathering  the  seed  of  the  female  hemp,  it  un- 
^rgoes  the  same  process ;  but  when  seed  is  the  main 

object, 
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t>bject,  it  ought  to  be  sown  earlier,  and  cultiTated  a* 
fMirt  from  the  other  crop ;  and  instead  of  two  bushds, 
one  peck  of  hemp  will  be  fonnd  quite  sufficient  seed 
ibranacre.  The  plant  being  thin  upon  the  ground, 
will  branch  out,  grow  stronger,  and  produce  a  better 
and  more  yalaaUe  sample,  than  when  the  hemp  is  cuU 
tivated  for  tiie  purpose  of  manufacture  only.  When 
the  male  hemp  has  shed  its  farina  on  the  blossoms  of 
the  female  hemp,  and  bj  which  its  seed  becomes  fecun* 
dated,  the  leaves  of  the  carle,  or  male  hemp,  fall  offf 
and  the  stem  growing  yellow,  is  easily  removed  with* 
out  injury  to  the  female,  which  now  b^ins  to  branch 
out,  to  look  of  a  deeper  green  colour,  until  the  seeds 
begin  to  ripen,  and  which  is  easily  perceived  by  their 
falling  out  of  their  sockets ;  when  the  best  way  to  ga« 
ther  the  seed  which  first  ripens,  and  which  is  always 
found  to  be  the  prime  of  the  crop,  is  to  bind  the  plants 
down,  and  shake  them  upon  a  long  narrow  sheet  or 
cloth  spread  along  the  furrows  and  under  the  plants 
for  that  purpose  ;  and  this  may  be  repeated  with  ease 
(wlien  the  culture  is  merely  for  the  quantity  of  seed  an« 
nnally  wanted)  every  three  or  four  days,  until  all  the 
seed  is  ripe  and  thus  saved.  In  the  interim,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  much  care  should  be  taken  to  keep  off  birds 
of  every  description,  as  they  are  all,  more  or  less,  Ycry 
fond  of  feeding  on  the  seed. 

The  great  object  in  preparing  both  hemp  and  flax 
for  the  manufacture  of  cloth,  is  to  render  them  both  as 
soft  And  as  fine  as  possible  without  lessening  their 
slrangtli,  and  the  easiest  and  cheapest  way  of  so  doing 
IB  certainly;ihe  best.  Tliat  practised  by  the  liouse* 
keepers  in  the  interior riaf  America  is  as  follow :  tho 
bottom  of  a  large  18  or  90  gallon  kettle  is  covered  wMi 
lye,  of  about  one  half  4be  strength  which  is  comuuNily 
-    ..^  used 
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med  by  ftiem  for  making  soap ;  over  the  lye  tticfct  itfr 
lilaeed,  upoi»  which  the  hands  of  the  hemp,  finom  the 
bnike  or  iwingki  are  placed  in  layers  croiswise  of  each 
alber,  till  the  vessel  is  completely  filled  :  it  is  then  oop 
Veved  oloady  down,  and  plaeed  over  a  slow  fire  to  sin^ 
mer  for  four  or  five  hours,  by  which  time  the  steam 
will  have  penetrated  the  middle  of  every  hand  ;  when 
Ihey  are  taken  out,  wning  as  dry  as  poasUifey  and 
jm>i)ead  upon  a  floor  or  loft  tilt  quite  dry,  when  it  k  ie» 
packed  iuto  some  close  dry  place  for  use.  Exposoit 
to  the  wind  and  air,  particularly  in  the  warm  and  h»» 
mid  climate  of  the  Ohio,  is  found  to  weaken  and  ml 
the  fibre  of  both  hemp  and  flax*  Previous  io  the  hat* 
cheling  of  the  hemp,  it  should  he  twisted  as  hard  as 
possiUe  into  hands,  and  Well  beetled  on  a  smooth  stone, 
with  a  smooth  round  hard  beetle,  turning  it  roand 
from  side  to  side,  until  the  whole  is  very  well  bruised, 
which  prepares  the  next  operation  of  hatcheling,  when 
two  different  qualities  of  tow  are  produced,  and  tbe 
hemp  itself  makes  excellent  linen. 

The  coarser  kind  of  tow  is  spun  into  a  corresponding 
yarn,  and  wove  into  sack  and  bagging  stuff.  Tbe 
second  quality  is  spun  into  a  better  sort  of  yarn,  and 
when  mixed  with  the  woollen  yarn  produced  and  spun 
in  the  country,  makes  a  very  good  linsey  woolsey  for 
clothing  the  negroes,  and  the  pure  hemp  web  of  this 
quality  for  their  shirting.  Such  other  parts  of  the  hemp 
as  may  not  be  manufactured  into  grey  linens  for  home 
use,  shirting,  sheeting,  &c  and  which  in  Kentockey 
are  of  a  most  excellent  strength  and  quality,  or  may 
not  be  converted  into  cordage,  of  which,  at  Lexiogtoit 
in  Kentuckey,  and  in  many  Otker  parts  of  the  western 
090Qtry,  considemble  factories  have  lately  been  csta* 
bliftihed,  as  well  as  for  manufacturing  duck  or  saiU 

clotb, 
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clolli,  is  sent  down  in  bulk  in  tlie  large  fiaUbottoineil 
boats,  with  floor  ajid  Uie  oilier  produce  of  the  couatfjri 
to  New  Orleans* 

Hemp-mills  are  becoming  very  commoa  in  Kea* 
tacfccjr  and  through  the  Ohio  country :  tbey  are  con* 
monly  Worked  with  two  or  ssore  borsesr  Tbey  ace  • 
good  deal  on  the  principle  of  the  common  oil*miIl  used 
for  grinding  rape  or  coleseed,  with  this  dii&reoce| 
tliat  the  flUoc  or  eztremity^of  the  verticle  or  grinding 
wbecl^  is  notched  or  grooved  io  such  a  manner  as  io  cor« 
respond  with  certain  indentures  made  ia  the  floor  upon 
which  the  wheel  traverses.  Here  the  hemp  is  laid 
lengthwise,  and  it  b  astonishing  how  much  this  milling 
fiu;ilitat€s  Ihe  subsequent  operations  of  preparing  it 
in  bulk  Cot  the  market  at  New  Orleaaa« 

The  whole  of  these  great  national  improvemeotsy  foe 

reasons  which  cannot  but  be  obvious  to  every  one, 

should  be  consigned  to  the  care  and  direction  of  the 

Honourable  Board  of  Agriculture.^    The  nobility  and 

gentry,  active  members  of  thb  Honourable  lostitutuMiy 

distributed  through  these  united  kingdoms,  have  a)cead|jr 

distinguished  themselves  for  their  knowledge  iu  the 

pursuit  of  rural  improvements ;  and  it  is  to  sudi  per« 

sons,  already  possessing  a  great  and  important  stake  ia 

the  empire,  and  steadily  attached  to  the  constitutuMi 

and  present  order  of  thingSi  that  a  trust  of  such  coooem 

can  with  propriety  be  delegated.     They  should  be 

empowered  to  employ  proper  persons  for  carryiiig  all 

their  veil  digested  views  into  execution,  and  whip 

should  regularly  transmit  their  proceedings,  forming 

the  ground* work  of  an  annual  report  bytheHononr« 

able  Board,  to  His  lk|^]esty,  and  consequently  to  the 

Parliament  of  these  kingdoms. 

As  it  will  probably  be  expected  that  the  SurveyQC 

should 
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jumitiagM^fiu'  in  the  discos* 

tbt  the  Kceoit  J  far  appropratii^ 

aad  feicits  in  the  mamier 

I  ane,  tbat  noChini^  caa 

dief  of  Its  pioprietji  Hs 

linrklrillj    directed  to  tbe  paMic 


appropria&Mi  of  tke  fatcffs,  somcwbai  in  Ac 
'saggfsted,  wooU  moi  only  tend  to  a  con* 
m  the  aatiooad  popofaitiofi,  but  at  the 
fiae  be  the  mean?  of  producing  a  noniber  of  ad* 
ditional  axfal  haadi  far  i^iicaltnral  eniplojnient,  bj 
gradaallj  cattii^  up  and  annihilating  that  nest  and 
ooMterfatosyof  skth,  idlencv  and  misery,  which  is  iini- 
famly  to  he  witnessed  in  the  Ticinity  of  all  commons, 
wsste  hndsy    and   feresls,  throogboot  tfie  kingdom. 
Was  the  condition  of  these  people  in  (he  smallest  dc* 
grce  ameliorated  by  (be  1i(tle  property  in  a  horse  or 
cow  vihicb  (bey  may  eventually  become  the  owners  of, 
ftr,  Tery  far  indeed ,  would  it  be  from  tbe  intention  of 
1  he  SurTt*yor(o  recommend  any  measure,  that  in  its  con* 
srquemre  might  (end  ig  abridge  them  of  such  prospec* 
tiveaclvantagt's;  but  in  viewing  their  habitations,  the 
appearance  of  themselves  and  families,  to  say  nothing 
of  their  morals,  in  comparison  with  what  is  daily  to 
be  witnessed  in  the  family  and  appearance  of  the  steady 
day-labourer  in  other  parts  of  the  country  (that  afford 
none  of  the  advantages  ascribed  to  the  situation  of  the 
fcrest<*r,  or  (he  equally  wretched  inhabitant  of  an  ex- 
tensive common),  is  quite  sufficient  to  justify  the  Sur- 
veyor in  an  earnest  wish,  that  old  as  he  now  is,  he  yet 
may  live  to  sec  the  day  when  every  species  of  inter- 
euiumon&blc  and  forest  rights  may  cither  be  extin- 
guished, 
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gttished^  or  in  a  progressive  state  of  forvrtrdness  to  be 
abolished  and  utterly  done  away. 

The  incalcalable  nlischief  at  present  done  by  the 
trespass  of  the  deer  in  the  coltiTated  enclosd res  binding 
upon  and  near  the  forests,  is  an  eril  that  oaght  not 
to  be  sanctioned  by  any  authority  whatsoever. 

Ffbo/.— Thb  is  one  of ^the  most  important  articles 
in  the  whole  catalogue  of  rural  economics,  and  is  there* 
fiufe  entitled  to  every  considv'ration  the  knowledge  and 
experience  of  the  Surveyor  will  enable  him  to  bestow 
upon  it. 

The  improvement  first  made  by  Che  justly  cele- 
brated Bakewell,  in  the  form  and  carcass  of  sbeepi 
shows,  that  however  specific  varieties  may  possess 
their  excellencies,  by  the  blending  and  mixing  wfth 
just  discernment  the  diOferent  fiimilies  together,  a  new 
variety  may  be  obtained,  and  which  in  appropriate 
situations  are  still  to  be  desired  as  the  most  valaable  of 
their  species.  These  sheep,  however,  must  be  fed  upon 
a  carpet,  have  a  sound  layer,  and  never  be  subjected 
to  hardships  in  the  fold,  or  in  searching  wide  for  their 
food :  these  advantages  secured,  no  animal  whatever 
of  the  kind  will  in  a  given  space  of  time,  and  on  a 
given  quantity  of  food,  lay  on  so  much  meat  as  the 
New  Leicester. 

As  improvements  have  been  thus  made  by  com^ 
bioing  with  each  other  the  physical  distinctions  of 
form  and  carcass,  attempts  are  now  making,  and 
which  originated  in  the  beneficent  views  of  our  most 
gracious  Sovereign,  for  improving  the  fleece  of  this 
animal. 

That  all  the  variety  of  family  which  we  perceive  in 
sheep  inhabiting  the  diflferent  parts  of  tbis  globe,  are 
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onginally  to  be  u&ntd  to  ibe  eliecU  of  physical 
causa;  and  tiiat  sach  di»tinclioos  ia  thr  fbna  aod 
cloChing  of  these  aoiinals  have  been  prodoced  bj  di- 
male,  and  ihe  oavaned  habits  of  ibe  animal  for  an  in* 
nomfiable  lapie  of  >~cani,  there  can  be  no  qocslioo. 
As  such,  these  dificreaccs  may  as  faiiljr  be  said  to  hate 
entered  info  the  constitotion  of  the  animal,  as  had  it 
been  so  created  and  ordained  on  the  fint  unfolding  of 
animated  nature :  still  the  variety  has  been  |irodaced 
by  natuml  subsequent  causes,  operating  without  inter- 
mission on  the  original  constitution  and  structure  of  the 
animal ;  and  so  far  as  we  arc  capabk  of  judgii^  from 
analogy,  it  may  with  proper  manageoient  be  expected 
to  be  continued  for  a  considerable  length  of  years. 

The  offspring  of  negro  parents  in  America,  a  race  of 
men  bjf  no  mcams  vndigemous  lo  that  commlryj  are 
equally  black,  with  the  same  exterior  €:haracler  which 
their  ancestors  pomessed  some  generations  ago.  Cross 
tiie  negro  with  the  white  blood,  and  a  new  variety  is 
produced,  and  which  gradually  again  terminates,  as 
the  negro  or  European  blood  in  the  patent  character 
may  preponderate,  and  impress  the  oSkpring. 

The  soil  and  climate  of  e%'cry  region  upon  earth,  nn* 
disturbed  by  man,  produces  its  specific  plants  and  ani- 
mats,  together  with  their  ordinary  qualities  and  nitcon* 
trouled  propensities :  the  native  wanderings  of  the  Spa* 
nbh  and  eastern  flocks,  most  probably  first  suggested 
to  the  early  shepherds,  or  those  patriarchs  who  first  dis* 
covered  an  interest  in  protecting,  and  in  some  mea* 
sure  domesticating  these  animals,  that  their  own  unre« 
strained  instincts  were  the  best  rule  for  their  well  doing* 

A  superabundance  of  food  at  one  time,  and  a  scarcity 
of  it  at  another,  were  what  the  native  instincts  of  these 
animals  taught  Ibem  to  avoid,  and  thus  the  same  eco« 
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homy  may  be  brought  home  to  our  observation  every 
day  ;  for  in  proportion  as  this  obtains,  the  constitution 
of  the  sheep  is  affected,  and  a  raatcridl  injury  accrues 
in  the  growth  of  its  wool.  Sudden  transitions  also  from 
heat  to  cold,  alternately,  promote  and  obstruct  perspi« 
ration,  and  materially  retards  the  regular  growth  of  the 
wool ;  for  on  examining  the  fleece  of  a  sheep  that  has 
been  exposed  to  the  che»n^v:  of  a  rlonc  enclosure  at  one 

f 

period,  and  turned  out  upon  an  open  down  or  heath  at 
anoth«>r  period  of  the  same  season,  or  to  changes  from 
bigii  i;.  oping  at  one  time  of  the  year,  and  to  great  ab« 
stiticncic  and  hunger  at  the  other,  these  circumstances 
will  all  alternately  appear  in  the  growth  of  the  wool, 
which  will  be  found  formed  of  irr^ular  shoots,  and 
equally  destitute  of  uniform  fineness  and  strength.  li 
is  therefore  from  a  r^olar  temperature  of  climate,  and 
an  evenness  to  be  preserved  in  the  flesh  or  condition  of 
the  animal,  that  the  staple  or  pile  of  wool  in  the  fleece 
of  a  sheep  can  be  brought  to  the  highest  perfection. 
Hence,  t6  an  equal  and  r^ular  supply  of  food,  and  to 
a  uniformity  in  the  teroperatureof  the  climate,  which 
the  regular  changes  of  situation  afibrds  to  the  flocks  of 
Spain  tbroDghout  the  year,  that  the  great  superiority 
of  the  Spanish  over  other  European  wool  is  chiefly  to 
be  ascribed. 

To  avoid  as  far  as  possible  the  excessive  heat,  as  well 
as  the  exuberance  of  herbage  of  the  vallies  during  the 
snmrmer  season,  these  flocks  are  always  found  to  de« 
pasture  at  that  season  over  the  highest  parts  of  the 
country  :  on  the  approach  of  winter  they  descend  to- 
wards the  vallies,  but  in  both  seasons  are  found  to  work 
equally  hard  for  a  bellyful.  The  same  indeed  may  be 
said  of  the  sheep  and  wool  of  Ambia  and  Tartary,  the 
flocks  of  which  countries  follow  the  sun,  and  go  round 
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in  tUc  sanic  lemperalurc  of  climate  hi  {inrsuit  of  (be 
same  food,  iind  alwnjs  sDltjfTl  1<>  llicsuiiie  lot!  in  pro> 
curing  it  upon  n  similar  pEtstuins;c. 

Tlie  slicrp  also  of  C-ochin  ('hiiui  anil  Tlirb*?!,  anna- 
alljr  perform  (Iiruugli  Ta^t  rr^ions  llnlr  ncciiMninod 
TiMiiid,  thus  ki'cpiiig  ihroti^'li  llic  year  in  llie  cstn*  rao* 
diiini  us  to  litat,  and  arc  thus  prn^crvd)  in  Ihr  same 
pvei'iK^i  ufroiidiiifm.  Their  tvmil,  parlicuhirTj  thai  of 
111'.' tilicup  of  Thiljel,  lias  at  Inyh  improtcd  lo  nearly 
an  equal  drprpc  of  tincDcKs  with  tbr  fnr  of  the  beaver, 
or  l)>t'  singli'  tliriads  produced  hy  tlie  silk  worms,  and 
(as  before  observed)  which  are  aflcrwanls  notind  loge> 
titer  for  tnaking  the  finest  raw  silk.  This  wuol,  foe 
time  immemorial,  has  bcci)  much  in  demand  at  Cnui* 
mere,  where  it  is  manufactured  into  the  ccldiratcd 
India  &hanls,  and  olhcr  woollen  ^ewiIs  uf  extntordinnrjr 
Gnenrss  and  value,  Rnd  whidi  are  liekl  in  sncb  hi^h  n- 
timalioii  (Iiroiigh  tfapan  nml  the  Chinese  empire,  as  to 
render  them  in  n  manner  unknown  in  Europe. 

This  short  skolcli  of  the  fntnre  ot  wool,  how  ils 
growth  majr  be  alTt'cted  by  the  cumlition  of  the  animal, 
and  the  changes  in  the  snrronnding  medtnm  id  which 
it  maj'  bo  kept,  being  duly  cmisiden-tl ;  it  wonld  fotlour 
in  the  fintt  place,  (hat  by  paying  due  attnition  to  Ihe 
native  Iiabilsofthc  Spanish  sheep,  the  genuine  Mcriim 
wool  may  be  rtiltiralcd  and  preserved  in  all  its  excH- 
lencics  in  Iliir' country,  to  nn  alintnt  ciidhrss  period  of 
(imr.  Bol  the  name  "f  lh^  ^fiimat  is  objecletl  to,  uid 
miut  be  rmuroved  by  crow.'n;»  itwith  a  viirtety  wbidl 
is  nKtkt  likely  to  cure  ihuset'ifi'cl'^nnd  which  appraii- 
inates  nenre>:  t)  the  character  of  the  Merina :  this 
may  f>e  done,  and  a  new  variety  produciHl,  vfUh  the 
Ryland,  the  Soulh  Down,  or  any  other  of  the  naftvo 
^heL-p  of  (bii   cotinlry ;  Lul   ua   tlic  principle  aboTV 
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stated  as  applicable  to  (he  human  species,  (he  lame 
conseqaenoes  will  erer  accompany  a  predominance  of 
the  English  or  Spanish  blood  in  the  future  internnioii 
and  propagation  of  those  animals. 

The  Mf'rina  is  a  shei'Pi  which  from  the  closeness  of 
ks  fleece  s(*ems  capable  of  enduring  very  considerable 
hardships,  as  to  the  driving  miiis  and  (he  wet  layer,  to 
which  it  is  feared  it  may  be  b^t  too  frequently  exposedy 
throogli  (he  neglf*ct  of  proper  draining  in  many  parts 
of  this  country.  Its  form  fits  it  for  activity  and  for 
ranging  to  a  considerable  distance  in  quest  of  food,  and 
there  is  no  appaimt  impediment  against  its  bearing  (he 
hardships  of  the  fold  <qnally  well  wi(h  the  Norfolk-, 
South  Down,  Wilt8h{rc,  or  any  of  (be  most  hardy 
breeds  in  ihis  kingdom.  Give  it,  howevei*,  bu(  fair 
play,  and  (he  goixlncss  of  its  constKuiion  and  excel* 
leiice  of  its  fleece  will  be  preserved,  and  prove  a  most 
▼alnahle  and  permanent  acquisi(ion  to  the  manofactur* 
ing  interests  of  thisconn(ry« 

A  fint  tract  of  water-meadow  might  be  made  abore 
and  round  the  pond  at  Alresford,  were  (he  head  of  the 
mill-dam  lowered  about  eighteen  inches,  and  which, 
by  hringing  op  a  level  to  the  min*tail  below,  additional 
fall  might  be  obtained,  and  no  possible  injury  sns* 
(ained  to  (lie  mill-seats  faetw^n  thence  and  Winchester. 
Many  of  the  water-meadows  in  this  neighbourhood 
rent  as  high  ns  five  guineas  per  acre,  and  it  it  (bere« 
fore  no  small  matter  which  is  (hus  (hrown  out  for  con* 
sidcrution,  bii(  which  nalurnlly  leads  to  a  farther  en« 
qniry  on  (his  subject,  and  (he  relative  value  of  water- 
mills,  with  appropriating  such  water  to  the  purpose  of 
irrigation. 

Before  the  value  of  this  improrement  was  known,  it 
is  not  at  all  surprising  that  a  r^nlar  and  uniform 
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]}ow6r  of  wofkiDg  loill  macLinerj  by  nater,  sbobid 
be  preferred  to  the  more  irregular  and  haaoirdoiis  one 
ffroducid  by  wiiid.  In  many  }«art&  of  the  kiogdooi, 
however,  do  i^ater-rclUs  are  to  be  seen  for  a  great  ex- 
tent aroond,  and  such  too  are  often  thickly  inhabited, 
and  cLk-fly  com  countries;  yet  no  complaints  are  beaid 
of  in  the  want  of  con^enieiit  opportunities  far  gih^ 
grinding,  or  manufacturing  of  flour  upon  a  largerfcaie. 
iihouid  vind,  however,  be  finally  rejected  as  a  suitable 
power  for  merchant  flour- milk,  the  .  improrcroenii 
iihich  of  Lite  }€zn  have  taken  place  in  steam-engine*) 
vrould  readily  supply  all  thai  may  be  wanted  as  a  sub* 
stitute ;  and  i%hich  in  all  situations,  but  in  the  mari* 
timt:  counlics,  and  through  which  navigable  canak 
prccccd,  may  be  supplied  with  fuel  at  a  very  reaion 
able  expense,  say  from  104.  to  Si.  per  cwt.;  rating, 
however,  this  article,  on  a  general  average,  at  IStf.  per 
cwt.,  and  seeing  that  such  a  quantity  of  coal  would  be 
equal  to  the  working  of  a  seven-horse  power  four  hours, 
it  is  certainly  not  in  comparison  with  the  extent  of 
ground  occupied  as  mill-races,  the  injury  produced  in 
the  surrounding  country  by  standing  heads  of  water, 
and  above  all,  the  extensive  appropriation  of  such 
ivatcr  to  the  purpose  of  grinding  corn,  rather  than  that 
of  irrigating,  and  rendering  liO  much  more  valuable 
and  productive  to  individuals  and  the  community  at 
large,  the  low  grounds,  to  which  at  this  time  such 
races  and  mill-ponds  are  so  great  a  nuisance, 

(  autiU — Are  perhaps  more  ornamental  to  a  country 
tliroi!gh  which  they  pass  than  arc  iron-rail  roads. 
These  latter,  however,  afford  all  the  facility  of  receive 
iiig  foreign  supplies,  and  for  transporting  the  produce 
of  the  couutry  to  market  as  the  former;  they  are  con^ 
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siructed  in  one^teiith  part  of  the  time  required  for 
o|)eriing  a  canal ;  and  can  at  no  time  be  rendered  use- 
less through  the  want  of  a  medium  to  effect  their  pur« 
pose  with,  and  which  a  dry  spell  of  weather  often  pro« 
duces  in  the  inland  navigation.  These  roads  do  no  hi« 
jury  to  the  estates  tlirough  which  thej  pass,  by  leakage, 
or  to  those  at  a  greater  distance,  by  holding  up  the 
water  to  a  source,  wliich,  however  difficult  to  trace^ 
has  frequently  been  known  to  produce  mischief,  and 
such  as  were  never  known  until  certain  levels  of  canals 
were  formed  above  the  conducting  strata  of  the  coun- 
try. The  diversion  of  such  waters  from  tlie  use  of  irri* 
gat  ion,  forms  another  objection  to  cannls,  and  that  of 
no  small  consequence  in  comparison  with  their  more 
valuable  substitute. 

Whenever  the  lay  of  a  country  may*  be  such  as  not 
to  admit  of  a  general  inclination  of  plane  for  some  dis^ 
tance,  without  diverging  too  far  into  a  country  not 
likely  to  be  much  benefited  by  an  improvement  of  that 
nature,  or  supply  business  towards  the  support  of  such 
road,  such  lines  and  distances  as  on  lamination  may 
prove  the  most  eligible  for  the  course  of  the  road 
through  a  hilly  or  broken  country,  may  readily  be 
continued  by  the  assistance  of  double  inclined  planes, 
and  thus  on  the  principle  of  canal  locks,  different  sec^ 
tions  of  the  road  may  be  made  practicable  with  a  cmn« 
parative  small  expense  in  the  outset,  upon  establishing^ 
so  great  a  convenience* 

New  Turnpike  /?o€rrf.— A  considerable  benefit  wonl<| 
accrue  to  the  public  at  large,  as  well  as  the  country 
through  which  it  would  pass,  was  a  turnpike«road  car* 
ried  through  the  valley  of  Bramdcan,  from  Peters6el(l 
to  Winchester.     This  distance  does  not  exceed  twenty 
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mikti  but  the  inoonvenieiiGe  the  counlry  gmm&f 
laboaiB  under  fircMn  the  want  of  a  good  road  through 
this  quarter,  particularly  at  the  times  of  Wey-hill  and 
Magdakn-bill  fair,  is  such  as  to  demand  an  earljst-^ 
tcntion  to  this  circumstance,  the  acooroplishing  of 
"which  would  be  in  nowise  difficult,  as  very  good  mate* 
rials  are  to  be  found  along  the  whole  line  of  the  pro* 
posed  road,  and  which  in  many  places  would  requiit 
but  little  labour  to  make  itself* 

Wheel  Carriages. "^ne  thing  seems  indispensably 
required  for  the  public  accommodation,  but  this  is 
only  to  be  obtained  by  le^blative  authority  ;  it  is  that 
of  fixing  upon  one  standard  nidth  for  the  track  of  all 
waggons,  carts,  and  pleasurable  carriages ;  and  to  or- 
dain, that  all  wheel  carriages,  wheresoever  made  in 
the  island  of  Great  Britain,  whether  dc5i<i^ned  for  basi« 
ncss  or  pleasure,  after  a  certain  time  should  be  made 
and  constructed  agreetibly  thereto.  The  Surveyor 
kno^s  nothing  that  would  more  essentially  contribute 
to  the  safety  and  comfort  of  travelling,  as  well  as  to 
the  preservation  of  cross  and  parish  roads  in  general, 
than  a  regulation  of  this  nature,  strictly  and  rigorously 
entbrced  throughout  the  kingdom.  The  width  of  the 
track  the  Surveyor  would  presume  to  suggest  for  all 
wheel  carriages  whatsoever,  is  five  feet  eight  inches 
from  the  centre  of  the  strike  or  felloe  of  one  wheel  to 
that  of  the  other.  The  wheels  of  pleasurable  carriages 
moving  at  that  width,  would  render  such  machines  in« 
finitely  more  safe  and  commodious  than  they  are  at  pre« 
sent,  and  at  the  same  time  very  ample  room  would  be 
afforded  between  the  wheels  for  the  body  of  a  cart,  turn* 
bril,  or  waggon. 


The 
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The  Poor.— It  was  observed  in  the  Sorvejr  of  Dewony 
that  adTantafj^  arose  to  the  peasantry  of  the  coontrjr, 
from  the  indolgence  which  many  noblemen  and  gen* 
tiemen  extended  to  them  by  cnooumgemcnt  to  aettls 
upon  the  borders  of  the  wastes.  This  however  mnsfc 
not  be  admitted  without  some  qaalificatifm ;  bbourens 
detached  from  villages^  certainly  spend  their  time  not 
actually  engaged  in  their  employer's  service,  mock 
better  to  therasdvc^,  their  familiesi  and  the  public  at 
large,  than  when  snch  are  grouped  together  in  gossips 
in  the  country  villages.  Ob  the  sides  of  the  wastes 
and  commons  they  become  in  a  manner  independent  of 
the  fiurmers  and  many  of  the  country  gentlemen ;  and 
it  is  not  without  much  difficulty  tbat^  under  such 
circumstances)  the  ordinary  labour  of  the  country  is 
performed.  Cottages  however  still  detached  from  vil* 
lagesi  but  appurtenant  to  farms,  is  the  plan  of  all 
others,  from  what  has  been  already  observed,  and  is 
what  will  follow,  exemplified  by  tlie  management  of 
the  poor,  and  in  the  case  of  cottages  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight. 

The  hovels  on  the  sides  of  wastes  and  commons, 
are  usually  built  with  mud;  the  roof  and  other  mate* 
riab  are  as  commonly  purloined  from  the  adjacent 
woods,  or  any  other  place  that  will  most  conveniently 
supply  it.  The  establbhment  is  thus  began  by  plun* 
der,  and  continued  without  controul  the  scat  of  an 
idle,  useless,  and  disorderly  set  of  people.  To  con* 
trast,  in  some  measure,  abuses  of  such  a  nature,  it  may 
not  be  aiviils  to  state  the  following  observations  made 
by  the  Rev.  Mr,  Warner,  in  his  General  View  of  the 
Agriculture  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  which  having 
been  so  fully  confirmed  by  the  Surveyor  in  his  progress 
through  that  island,  it  would  be  ui^just  to  exhibit 
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in  anr  ochcr  vir  ihtn  in  tW  hogsasr  of  4far 
irrcicBd  mad  vonbT  Author  bifluclf. 

^'  A  irv  Tcan  baci,  ereat  aboxs  InTis^  bcra  ex- 
fmokttd  in  the  nnoaseiamt  of  tbe  poor  id  tliedift^ 
wan  parishes  ia  the  uiaod,  f be  geatltmitm  ddemmcd 
to  adopt  iome  oiode  of  wemtdyi^  the  evil ;  and  ar* 
crjrdiB^lr  in  1770,  a  pncial  meeting  of  tbe  respectable 
iah^biUntft  wss  held,  in  wblcb  it  was  proposed  that  an 
Act  of  Parliament  sh^mld  be  prucaicd.  to  consolidate 
tbe  poor-rates  of  tbe  sercral  parishes,  and  to  oect  a 
k<rjv-  of  industry  for  tbe  gtneral  reception  of  the 
P<tQpers. 

^^  The  proposal  bein?  agreed  to,  a  bill  was  accord* 
in^lr  ci>taiitrrt].  and  a  lar^  NoilJing  erected  on  part  of 
tbe  forest  of  ParLhurst.  eislitv  acres  of  which  were 
gnuilM  by  Paiiiament  tor  this  pcirpoM.*. 

^^  Tbe  plan  of  tiiiatxtensirerdiflceisextrenielTsrood, 
having  every  convenience  that  can  lend  to  render  its 
inhabitants  healihr,  nscful.  ai;«i  indu^trioiis.  It  is 
callable  of  containing  sercn  bunilreil  people,  thoagh 
t!i(re  are  i^'ldom  upwards  of  live  hundrrd  resident 
panpers,  tuo-flnrds  of  whom  are  constantly  em ploved 
in  raaiiufactarifig  i^aclvs  for  cum,  floor,  and  biscuit,  and 
keri^rvs,  stockings,  &c.  for  the  Uie  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  house.  The  profits  of  these  o}XTations  are  ap* 
);iii*d  to  the  support  of  the  establishment,  the  payment 
ot  The  interest  due  on  the  money  borrowed  for  carrying 
il  info  execution,  and  the  gradual  discharge  of  tfao 
princi(j<il. 

*^  The  Act  of  Parliament  indeed  provided,  that  for  the 
first  20  years  after  the  completion  of  the  plan,  half  the 
pr  fifv  arising  from  the  labours  of  the  poor,  should  be 
Aj'^iid  to  the  reduction  of  the  poorVrates,  and  half 
to  the  payment  of  the  sum  borrowed.     It  being  bow- 

ever 
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ever  found,  that. the  redaction  thus  made  in  the  former 
^va9  but  inconsiderable,  it  iwas  thought  prudent  to 
apply  the  whole  to  the  latter  purpose,  which  has  been 
the  case  for  some  few  years  last  past.  This  measure, 
notwithstanding,  as  may  be  supposed,  has  given  dis- 
gust to  several  who  are  not  disposed  to  endure  a  pr(*sent 
trifling  inconvenience  for  an  eventual  permanent  good, 
and  they  talk  loudly  of  compelling,  by  a  suit  in  Chan* 
eery,  an  adherence  to  the  letter  of  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment.'* 

Wherever  any  tiling  of  this  nature  has  been  taken  up 
by  the  gentlemen  of  the  country,  it  has  seldom  failed  of 
success  ;  not  only  as  to  a  reduction  of  the  poorVrate, 
but  has  also  added  to  the  comfort  of  the  poor  them- 
selves.  Many  instances  may  be  adduced  in  support  of 
this,  but  the  hundred  house  forCosford,  in  Suffolk,  is 
a  suflicient  example.  If  such,  howeviY,  were  generally 
established,  and  proper  attention  paid  to  them  by 
the  most  active  and  respectable  inhabitants  of  tlie  dis- 
trict, there  can  be  no  doubt  but  great  advantages  would 
result  to  the  community  from  such  institutions*. 

^^  The  rates  throughout  the  island  were  not  equal- 
ized at  the  time  of  their  consolidation ;  but  that  each 
parbh  might  pay  ils  fair  proportion  to  the  new  establish- 
ment, an  account  was  taken  of  the  amount  of  their 
poor*mtes  respectively  for  the  seven  years  preceding; 
and  an  average  being  struck,  this  was  determined  to 
be  the  rates  of  their  future  payments,  till  reductions 
should  Ik*  made  from  the  profits  of  the  house.  Hence 
it  is  that  we  find  the  rates  vary  considerably  in  diife- 
i;cut  parts  of  the  island.  Thus,  for  instance,  Krading 
pays  St.  3d.  in  the  pound  upon  two«thirds  of  the  rent ; 

•  Amioutor. 
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WkkvcQ  2p.   m  the  pooBil  on  the  nck-rcnl;  and 
Fnhwifcr  sat  aHNr  thv  I3tf. 

^  Evny  piafse  b  doe  to  tJhr  gcntlriBCO  of  the  island^ 
tkir  altnrtWm  lo  the  ir^latioo  of  this  ^reat  esta« 
vhich,  at  the  sane  fime  thai  it  ezcmpliBcs 
the  poMbSiljy  pools  oat  the  node  of  lendering  the 
mmA  aaLappj  and  msrfes  pait  of  the  comiBQnxtjf  ser- 
viceable to  their  ooQBtijy  and  comfbrtable  io  tbcin* 


^  It  IS  a  sourer  of  great  pleasare  to  the  iccUng 
fed^ctin^  Diad,  to  obserre  a  general  appearance 
of  content  aod  decencT  among  the  blM>urii>g  poor  of 
the  isbuid*  a  dncripf  ion  of  pcopk  who  in  other  par's 
too  often  overwhelmed  with  want  and  wretched- 


^^  This  their  comfortable  state,  tbej  chieflj  owe  to 
the  occa>ioiuiI  kindness  of  the  farmers,  who  bear  tlie 
character  of  ha  inane  and  «:cm:rous  mnsicrs*  n:id  Ihcir 
lirirg  in  a  great  measure  upon  potatjes,  a  wliolesonie 
and  noah>!nn^  fMx],  and  plentiful  with  tbem,  as 
cvory  Ijibi^crof':^  family  has  a  pkmtauon  annexed  (o 
ht5  dweriin^,  stockt.J  with  this  useful  root.  Indeed, 
without  tUese  assistances,  tliey  would  be  scarcely  able 
to  exi^t,  as  the  rate  of  vages  is  but  low  in  the  ishinil, 
provision  dear,  and  tlie  rent  of  cottages  ratln^r  extra- 
rag-ant,  being  from  4f>5.  to  5j5.  per  acre.  Thej  arc 
i'uleed  neat  little  dwellings,  built  with  stone,  (^ch 
hjviiig  a  garih^n  for  the  accommodation  of  iheteo  nifs." 

To  every  word  of  this  statement  so  far,  does  tlie 
Surn-yor  most  cordially  subscribe;  hnf  where  the 
worthy  Divine,  in  the  sequel,  speaks  of  illumincitirig 
the   peasant  mind,  by   teaching   the   liushandmen   io 

>d  and  write,    that  they  may  be  rendered  more  con- 
xl  in  their  situations,  make  better  neighbours,  and 

prove 
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prove  more  valuable  members  to  the  commnnify  al 
large ;  these  are  opinions  in  whiclif  from  the  coiisidera* 
tions  already  stateil  by  the  Surveyor  on  this  head  in  tlie 
Devonshire  Report,  h^^  must,  however  reluctantly,  most 
decidedly  disagree. 

The  governor  of  the  house  of  industry  at  Newport  m 
of  opinion,  that  the  feeding  and  ctothing  of  the  poor, 
amounts  to  about  4.9.  per  head  weekly.  The  contract 
price  of  the  supplies  for  this  establishment,  with  a 
particular  detail  of  its  whole  economy,  has  been  pro* 
mised  by  the  governor  to  be  sent  to  the  Surveyor,  but 
which  has  not  yet  come  to  hand. 

Having  adverted  as' fully  as  the  nature  of  this 
fteport  will  admit  of,  to  most  of  the  leading  objects 
which  formed  the  purpose  of  the  Survey,  it  now  n>- 
nrnins  necessary  to  collect  the  whole  under  the  fbUow* 
ing  heads. 

The  first  will  comprehend  all  those  obstacles  io  the 
general  improvement  of  tlie  country,  which  the  efibrti 
of  the  individual,  the  co-operation  of  neighbours^  or 
the  union  and  agreement  between  landlord  and  tenant, 
may  entirely  remove,  or  in  a  great  measure  remedy. 
They  are  divided,  as  they  have  occurred  as  appli- 
cable to  this  county,  into  separate  propositions,  as 
follow : 

To  guard  against  the  exhanstion  of  dung-hills,  by 
preventing  the  rain  from  washing  out,  and  the  running 
to  waste  of  its  most  valuable  liquor,  whether  in  the 
jrard  or  exposed  along  the  hedge-rows ;  to  bed,  in  such 
situations  as  will  admit  of  it,  the  farm-yards  with  sea* 
weed  or  peat-mould,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  soak- 
ing up  the  surplus  moisture  of  such  yards,  but  that  the 
urine  and  drainage  of  all  such  places  proves  the  most 

poverful 
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powerful  solvent  of  any  yet  discovered  for  operating 
upon  such  substances,  and  reducing  them  to  a  state 
of  mucilage  and  direct  manure* 

To  be  careful  in  the  application  of  mannre,  and 
to  be  ^ell  satisfied  in  the  propriety  of  ploughing  it 
under,  rather  than  to  use  it  as  a  top-dressing* 

To  discontinue  the  practice  of  paring  and  burning 
the  light  downy  lands,  and  in  no  case  to  pursue  that 
practice  but  for  the  destruction  of  the  coarse  unprofita* 
ble.  rubbish  occupying  all  old  peaty  moors  and  com* 
mons. 

To  apply  sand,  or  any  siliceous  matter,  in  large 
quantities,  to  strong  tough  clay,  or  not  at  all* 

To^expose  chalk  marl  clay  for  some  time  to  the 
joint  action  of  the  frost,  sun,  and  air,  rather  than  to 
attempt  an  immediate  union  of  them  with  tlie  soil,  by 
ploughing  them  under. 

To  swerve  from  the  customary  practice  of  perform- 
ing the  whole  day's  work  at  plough  or  harrow  in  one 
journey  of  seven  and  an  half  or  eight  hours,  and  in  its 
place  to  divide  the  day  into  two  journies  of  four  and 
an  half  or  five  hours^each. 

To  form  a  general  concert  among  the  occupiers  of 
the  country,  for  enforcing  the  due  attendance  of  the 
workmen  at,  the  stated  legal  hours,  viz.  from  six  to  six 
in  the  summer,  and  from  light  to  dark  in  the  winter 
season,  allowing  half  an  hour  for  breakfast,  and  an 
hour  for  dinner  each  day. 

To  lose  no  opportunity  in  cultivating  green  food  for 
horses  and  cattle,  and  to  kcpp  the  former  in  the  yard 
or  stable  throughout  the  year. 

To  make  a  liberal  use  of  the  scarifier,  nine-share, 
or  horsc-hoes,  for  pulverizing  (he  turnip  ground  for 

barley 
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barley  and  for  cleaninst  llie  fallows,  and  not  to  plough 
so  frequently,  but  occasionally  to  plough  much  deepef 
than  what  is  generally  done. 

.  To  have  the  fallows  that  are  laid  up  for  spring  core, 
as  carefully  well  gripped  and  water-furrowed  as  if  m 
crop  of  wheat  was  in  the  ground. 

To  sow  particularly  early  with  winter  or  spring 
corq,  all  those  light  and  hollow  bottomed  lands  whick 
from  a  superabuudance  of  «traw  become  obnoxious  Ui 
the  blight  or  mildew,  and  generally  to  sow  both  white 
and  green  crops  much  earlier  thau  what  is  at  present 
done ;  at  all  events,  whenever  possible,  to  have  the 
wheat  sowing  completed,  particularly  on  the  cold  clay 
loams,  before  the  end  of  October,  for  unless  a  suflScienI 
plant  is  established  in  the  ground  before  tlie  dead 
months  of  November,  December,  aad  January,  forlont 
indeed  will  be  the  prospect  of  a  crop  of  wheat  from  such 
lands* 

To  be  careful  in  seeding  the  ground,  and  to  guard 
against  over  covering  as  well  as  not  sufficiently  secur- 
ing the  seed  of  white  straw  crops ;  to  be  particularly 
mindful  that  the  seed  of  the  brown  #traw  crops  are  ge« 
.  nerally  put  to  a  greater  depth  in*the  ground. 

To  relieve  the  wet  gravelly  sandy  loams  of  their  stir* 
phis  water  by  hollow  or  open' drains,  and  lo  cultivate 
them  occasionally  with  turnips,  according  to  the  Scotch 
two-furrow  or  ridge  practice.  To  leave  the  field  well 
water-furrowed,  and  with  the  aid  of  sledges  to  get  the 
crop  completely  from  oflfthe  ground  bc^fore  Chri&tmosl 

In  Uie  operation  of  ploughing,  to  be  particularly 
careful  in  cutting  the  bottom  of  the  furrow  clean,  even, 
and  of  an  uniform  depth.  To  bury  every  weed,  by 
whelming  the  slice  or  furrow  completely  over,  and  to 
guard  as  much  as  possible  against  unnecessary  droughty 
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hj  formiog  and  expoBiog  a  tmk  mAce  too  fivqpntf j 
io  preparinf^  for  tumipB. 

To  pursue  the  drill  bubbandry  in  all  casta  wliefe  cir« 
cunstanccs  will  admit,  in  preference  to  the  broad-cast, 
but  upon  all  occasions  io  abstain  as  miich  as  posrible 
firom  sowing  wheat  after  the  middle  <tf  Norenbcr. 

To  forbear  using  the  horse-hoe  amongst  com,  vnfess 
tbe  intervals  are  of  an  extraordinary  width,  to  hand* 
boe  with  particular  caution  ;  and  rather,  amongst  while 
straw  crops,  to  depend  upon  the  weed  book  than  the 
boe,  for  the  destruction  of  thistles. 

To  discontinue  the  practice  of  boarding  the  harvest 
men,  and  to  put  out  to  them  the  reaping,  blading,  and 
mowing  of  the  harvest. 

To  cut  wheat  with  some  sap  in  the  straw  rather  than 
fufier  it  to  be  full  ripe  before  it  is  reaped :  by  tbe  former 
practice  the  sample  will  be  much  improved,  the  head 
corn  will  be  saved  from  shedding,  and  by  giving  it 
plenty  of  field  room,  it  will  leave  the  straw  as  freely, 
and  be  thrashed  with  as  much  ease,  as  if  it  were  dead 
ripe  before  it  was  shorn.  By  the  latter  practice  a  great 
deal  of  prime  wheait  is  shelled  out  in  harvesting,  and 
the  sample  is  unquestionably  left  of  a  very  inferior  qua* 
lity. 

To  avoid  thrashing  wheat  upon  a  clay  or  brick  floor, 
not  only  from  their  want  of  elasticity,  but  from  an  in- 
jurious damp  that  will  be  contracted  by  the  grain,  re- 
ducing its  weight  and  essential  value  from  two  and  a 
half  to  five  per  cent. ;  but  on  all  occasions  to  resort  io 
thrashing-mills  when  their  first  cost,  exclusive  of  rough 
timber,  does  not  exceed  forty  or  fifty  guineas. 

To  subject  cows  to  occasional  bleeding  upon  change 
of  food,  or  when  about  one-third  gone  with  calf;  and 
among  the  suckling  herds,  when  tbe  milk  gets  so  rich 

as 
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« 

9B  topvodoce qrmtitoiiit of  sooming.or of snrieit b the 
calf,  to  thin  it  by  feeding  the  cow  with  grains,  and 
vice  verfGj  to  thickoi  and  enrich  the  milk,  by  glTing 
the  cow  a  proportionate  quantity  of  malt  combs. 

To  weigh  with  equal  candour  and  judgment  the 
profCB  excellencies  in  the  several  brefeds  of  hogs^  sheep^ 
cows,  and  borses^  as  on  due  consideration  appears  best 
adapted  to  the  soil,  the  herbage,  and  appropriation  of 
the  iandy  and  to  stock  with  such  accordingly. 

To  velieTe  the  wet  heavy  woodlands  of  their  surplus 
water,  and  to  keep  them  properly  fenced  and  secured 
against  the  access  of  cattle. 

After  hollow-draining  the  coarse  strong  pastures,  to 
open  them  to  the  meliorating  eflBscts  of  tillage,  but  on 
BO  account  to  take  m<Mre  than  two  or  three  white  straw 
crops  during  a  period  of  five  or  six  years,  which  it 
amy  be  advisable  to  them  to  lay  open  to  the  sweetening 
eflSBctsofthe  plough,  when,  if  not  too  stubborn,  they 
diould  be  again  laid  down  for  pasture  or  feeding  land. 

To  form  ponds  for  the  sheep  and  cattle,  as  well  as 
tanks  or  reservoirs  of  tain  water  for  supplying  th^  inha* 
bitants  of  the  chalk  districts^  and  those  parts  of.  the 
^Sountry  which  in  dry  seasons  are  under  inconvenience 
through  the  want  of  sinrings,  or  a  wholesome  supply  of 
water. 

To  resist  the  monopoly  of  ferms,  or  the  consolidation 
of  them  beyond  a  certain  extent,  say  300/.  per  annum 
heavy  land,  500/.  per  annum  light  land. 

To  encourage  the  establishment  of  box  clubs  through 
every  parish,  and  upon  every  occasion  to  stigmatise  as 
ijgnoimniousy  every  sturdy  labourer  who  shall  receive 
assistance  from  the  parish  ^  when  he  might  Wve  been 
relieved  as  a  member  of  so  laudable  an  institvtion. 

To  effect  the  purposes  contained  in  the  following  pro« 

HAMTS.]  '         Ift  1  positioBSi 
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poutioiw,  would  cGriainljT  contribute  wery  ntnch  to- 
excite  a  general  spirit  of  iraprovenieDt  tbroughout  the 
CDontry,  and  pro?e  the  basis  of  its  reore  periiect  and- 
gcneral  coltivation ;  but  as  this  depends  entiiely  on  the 
will  of  the  Legislature,  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  long 
they  may  continue  to  withhold  their  authority  and  con* 
sent. 

To  enconrage  as  far  as  possible  by  l^islative  lefriib- 
tions,  the  laying  into  severalty,  and  enclosing  wheie 
necessary,  all  coromon-fickl,  common  meadows,  and 
commons ;  and  upon  all  occasions  by  a  land  commuta- 
tion, to  discharge  all  such  lands  from  the  farther  pay- 
ment of  tithes. 

To  subject  the  greater  part  of  all  the  wastes,  chnsrs, 
and  tbrcsts,  at  present  appurtenant  to  the  Crown,  to  im- 
provement, by  throwing  them  open  to  the  skill,  capital, 
and  industry  of  the  nation. 

To  limit  the  power  which  the  assessors  have  at  thk 
time  to  value  improvements  of  seven  years  standing,  by 
which  the  tenant  is  subjected  to  the  payment  of  not  only 
his  own  tax  of  Scf.  in  the  pound,  but  also  of  ten  pet 
cent,  upon  the  capital  estate  be  is  thus  supposed  to 
have  created. 

To  put  the  occupiers  of  the  country,  generally,  upon 
a  more  certain  fooling  as  to  the  payment  of  tithes. 

To  subject  personal  as  well  as  property  in  lands  and 
Iiouses,  to  be  proportionally  assessed  to  the  parish 
rates. 

To  make  such  arrangements  in  Ihe  manaireraent  of 
llie  poor,  as  may  liavea  tendency  to  check  the  further 
increase  in  the  poorVrates.  The  house  of  industry  in 
l)ie  Isle  of  Wight,  and  the  general  condition  of  the 
poor  Ibrotighont  that  Inland,  shew  the  pructicabiltty  of 
such  a  measure. 

To 
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Tto.  nwCrain  from  carrying  on  during  haj-time  and 
barveaii  all  such  puUic^  civil,  and  military  works,  as 
jsre  not  ioiinedialely  connected  with  tbe  salety  and  wel- 
fare of  the  nation. 

To  empower  tbe  commissioners  of  sewers  to  lower  tbe 
tnilUdams  and  tbe  stauncbcs  of  head«water  kept  np  for 
fisb  ponds,  navigiible  rivers  and  canals  ;  and  fiuiber  to 
make  sucli  regulations  in  these  matters,  as  may  effectn* 
ally  conserve  the  same  without  injury  to  the  lands 
through  which  such  streams  may  necessarily  pass. 

Tbe  apparently  incurable  evils,  but  which  with  duf 
attention  may  be  much  mitigated  in  their  effects,  under 
which  the  further  agricultural  improvement  of  tbe 
country  labours,  are, 

The  want  of  a  constant  supply  of  wholesome  water 
in  the  chalk  district,  in  parts  of  Portst*a  and  Haling 
Islund,  and  in  some  other  of  the  malrsfa  lands  embanked 
from  the  sea. 

The  absence  of  cliiy,  chalk,  or  marl,  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  greater  parts  of  the  light  gravelly  heaths  and 
commons,  as  well  as  such  other  anciently  enclosed 
lands,  and  also  the  want  of  clay,  chalk,  marl,  silccious 
or  argillaceous  gravel,  within  reach  gf  the  tough, 
stroni^,  and  compact  clays :  and  lastly. 

To  the  blights  and  mildews  may  be  added  the  insects 
that  prey  upon  the  roots,  tender  leaves,  blossoms,  and 
seeds  of  corn  and  grasses,  as  well  as  evils  proceeding 
from  the  like  causes,  which  prove  so  injurious  to  the 
growth  of  oak  and  other  valuable  timber. 

The  Surveyor  closes  this  lieport,  with  a  witih  to  ex- 
press in  the  fullest  manner,  his  very  best  ncknowlcdg* 
nients  to  the  many  Gentlemen,  fMirmcrs,  and  Yeomanry, 
in  the  county,  with  whom  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
conversing,  in  the  course  of  his  journey,  who  not  only 
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in  the  most  handtome  and  liberal  manneri  affiirded  and 
procured  for  bim  all  the  anistance  and  infimaation  !q 
their  power^  bat  many  of  them  reoeived  and  treated 
him  ifiih  much  attention,  politeness,  and  liosfdfality. 
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LETIXR  FROM  THE  REV.  MR.  RIVETT  TO  MR. 

CHARLES  VANCOUVER, 


Milford,  near  lAfmingitm,  Feb,  g,  1806. 

SIR, 

I  Havb,  as  yoa  desired,  looked  over  the  list  of 
Queries  contained  in  the  plan  for  Agricultural  Reports, 
and  do  not  think  1  have  information  worth  yonr  notice 
on  any  subject,  but  the  conduct  of  my  own  small 
farm,  and  that  I  will  endeavour  to  detail  to  you  as 
plainly  as  I  can.  My  general  system  (from  which  I 
occasionally  deviate,  but  as  seldom  as  possible)  b  as 
follows : 

Before  Christmas  I  plough  in  the  stubble  of  any 
arable  crop,  or  lay  ground,  deep  and  clean,  and  farrow 
and  water*furrow  the  fields  as  carefully  as  if  sown  with 
wheat.  In  the  spring,  as  soon  as  it  is  dry  enough,  I 
tear  the  land  to  pieces  with  a  very  heavy  scarifier  draws 
by  six  horses,  working  deeper  than  the  plough ;  the 
roller  and  fixed  harrow  follow  immediately,  and  the 
ground  soon  becomes  fine,  and  stirred  thoroughly  io 
a  great  depth.  The  heavy  scarifier  we  usually  work 
longways,  crossways,  cornerways,  and  manage  about 
four  acres  a  day.  We  then  mark  it  at  throe  feet, 
open,  shallow  furrows,  with  the  double  mould-board 
plough  at  that  distance;  bring  on  about  thirty,  one- 
horse  cart-loads  of  long  dung  to  each  acre;  spread  It 
In  the  furrows,  and  on  it  set  about  twelve  bushels  of 
potatoes ;  cover  them  as  lightly  as  we  can  with  a  boat 
of  the  plough,  and  if  required,  run  a  light  roller  over 
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the  ground.     We  now  let  it  alone  till  tlie  plants  are 
Yip,  and  then  scnflilcand  scarify,  to  kill  surface  weeds. 
In  about  a  neck  Tire  scarify  the  intervals  deep^  and  if 
the  ground  breaks  up  in  large  pieces,  roll  it  with  a 
fourteen  inch  wide  three-wheeled  cart,  which  takes  three 
furrows,  and  which  by  loading:  or  unloading,  I  can 
make  as  heavy  or  light  at  I  please,  and  earth   up  the 
plants  witli  the  double  plough  a  little.     In   about  a 
fortnight  or  three  weeks   we  again  scarify  the   inter* 
Tals  dcepy  and  earth  up  the  plants  xccll :  any  weeds 
near  them  arc  taken  out  by  the  hoe  or  the  hand. — 
Rarely  any  tiling  more  is  required,  but  if  weeds  do 
api)ear,   we  attack   them    by    hands   or    implements 
till  totally  sulxhuxl.     By  these  various  operations  the 
ground  becomes  beautifully  c\\.ti\\i^  and  the  soil,  natu- 
rally strong  and  heavy,  as  finely  pulv(!rizcd  as  a  g.ir- 
dcn  border.     In  the  b<';;in!iin!j^  of  October,  when  the 
haulm  parts  readily  from   the  bulbs,  1   have  it   piilhxl 
up  by  hand,  and  laid  <lo\vn  n'<;iilarly  in  tiie  furrows — 
split    the   ridges   with    a   strong   double    niOuld-))oard 
plough,  which  nnoarllis  the   pofatnos   vrry    well,  and 
forms  at  the  same  time  a  \v:\s  rid«j:c,  on  whU  h  is  imn>e- 
diately  drilled  two  rows  of  wheat,  nine  iuches  a|)art. 
As  soon  as  (lie  ground  is  dry  eiiou^li  in  spring,   I  have 
the  ridge  thoroughly  worked  with   the  fixed   liarrow, 
and   the  furrows   wtli  iitarificd,    aad   if  bnn|)y,   rolled 
wilh  my  cart-roller,  and  tlion  thrown  up  to  the   riclgt»s 
by  the  double  plougli. — Ijctween  thistin.e  and  harvest, 
if  any    wceils  appear,  1  have  them  taken  out  hy  the 
liand  or  the  hoe.  Over  a  space  of  nearly  10  acres  treated 
in  tins  manner  last  year,  the   crop  was  xcrjj  particu" 
larit/  clean^  and  the  average  proibice  between  seven  and 
eight  sacks  per  acre:  tithe  taken  in  kind.     Of  my  crop 
now  in  the  ground,  all  my  polatoe  land  is  sown  with 
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vbcat^  and  wds  niaiiagccl  as  above  ckscribcil,  and  is  at 
thii  (ime  Iookin<;  very  well.  Four  and  thirty  acres  of 
Ibe  laad  that  was  wheat  last  harvest  after  potatoesi  are 
again  in  wheat  without  manure,  looking  at  pncsent 
yery  well.  For  this  second  crop  of  wheat  the  ground 
has  been  treated  as  follows:  (I  roust  premise  that*  the 
straw  is  reaped  almost  as  near  the  ground  as  if  cut  with 
the  scythe,  and  you  arc  to  recollect  that  the  stubbles 
are  clear  of  weeds  and  trumpery).  I  begin  with  8ca« 
ri lying  the  furrows  at  least  six  indies  deep,  then  with 
our  common  plough  turn  the  little  stubble  that  is  on 
the  ridge  into  the  furrow,  which  now  becomes  ridge ; 
we  then  scarify  this  new  furrow  deep  and  thoroughly,, 
and  if  lumpy,  roll  it.  Then  we  apply  a  strong  double 
munhUbonrd  plough,  set  wid^,  which  lifts  this  loose 
and  new  mould  to  the  top  of  the  ridge  ;  we  then  flattca 
the  ridge  with  a  light  niller,  and  drill  the  wheatupoii 
it  at  nine  inches.  We  again  strike  the  furrows  with 
the  double  plough,  and  cut  out  uur  water»trencbof 
deep,  that  is,  at  least  three  inches  deeper  than  the  far- 
rows. At  this  time  (sccoud  week  in  February)  I  can 
only  say  the  corn  looks  strong  and  healthy,  and  you- 
may  de|>end  on  a  true  statement  of  it  till  and  at  har- 
vest. You  may  be  assured  I  shall  spare  no  labour  in 
keeping  this  crop  clean  and  well  pulverized,  and  if  any 
of  it  seems  to  flinch,  I  shall  try  to  recover  it  by  eigh- 
tivn  or  twenty  bushels  of  soot  to  the  acre.  Shoukl 
this  crop  answer,  I  mean  to  continue  the  system  till  my 
average  crops  arc  worse  than  those  of  my  broad-cast 
nei:^hl>ours,  and  perhaps  that  period  may  be  at  some 
distance,  for  it  seems  to  me  by  the  plan  I  am  pursuin^^, 
the  ground  is  thoroughly  stirred  to  a  great  depth,  tho* 
ronglily  pulverized,  entirely  free  from  weeds,  and  has 
only  one-fourth  part  of  its  surface  occupied  by  the 
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crop.  Tbe  soil  is  naturally  ft  «trongtsh|  deqpisfay  moisN 
ish  loam  ;  the  understratum  sometimeg  marl,  but  more 
generally  gravel.  In  all  my  rartous  operaiianty  I  use 
the  implements  made  by  Mr.  Cook,  of  Red  Lion- 
square,  London,  and  find  them  excellent  tools  in  the 
mode  of  farming  I  pursue. 

Being  within  an  easy  distance  of  a  town,  I  purchase 
all  the  good  straw  manure  I  can  meet  with,  and  being 
near  a  wharf ^  and  not  far  from  Portsmouth,  have 
generally  a  good  market  for  potatoes.  Should  they 
not  however  fetch  455.  per  ton,  I  steam  a  great  many 
for  pigs,  and  find  they  will  pay  rather  more  than  4;. 
a  bag  (2801b.),  pork  selling  at  12^.  a  score. 

f  always  tic  my  wheat  in  single  bands.  I  have 
neither  waggon  or  tumbril  upon  my  farm,  and  do  my 
whole  work  with  single,  light,  one-horse  carts,  which 
I  have  now  used  more  than  four  years,  and  am  con- 
vinced (and  so  are  my  men)  of  their  great  superiority 
in  every  sort  and  kind  of  fanning  business. 

Not  recollecting  any  thing  more  in  my  own,  at  all 
different  from  the  practice  of  others,  1  will  not  further 
iiitrude,  than  to  subscribe  mysplf, 

Yours  obediently, 

Thomas  Rivett. 

N.  B.  1  have  these  last  five  years  sown  all  my  wheat 
without  liming,  pickling,  or  any  preparation  whatever, 
and  have  not  had  any  more  smut  than  my  neigh- 
bours, who  universally  lime  and  brine ;  I  am  of  course 
very  careful  of  obtaining  a  plump  fine  seed. 
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